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ADVERTISEMENT 

BT 

TBCE EDITOR. 

The eminent professional Abilities of the late 
Me. Dates, as well as the Strength of his Literary 
Talents, arc already known to the Public: the 
former, through the numerous Productions of his 
Pencil exhibited at the Royal Academy, or 
engraved to illustrate the Topographical History 
of Great Britain in various Publications; the 
latter, through the Medium of that esteemed 
Journal, the Philosophical Magazine^ in which 
the Essays on Painting have composed a very 
distinguished Feature. In offering, therefore, a 
complete Edition of his Works to general Pa- 
tronage, besides the more immediate Purpose of 
benefiting his Family, I am actuated by a Hope, 
that this Publication will prove particularly ac- 
ceptable at a Period when the Arts are held in 
such high Repute, and when Topographical 
Inquiries so particularly accord with the prevail- 
ing Taste. The Excursion through Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire, the Instructions for Drawing and 

Coloring 



Coloring Landscape, and the Professional Sketche$ 
of Modem Artists^ are now for tbe first Time 
made Public, from the original Manuscripts. 
The Excursion was undertaken in the Autumn 
of 1803; its principal Object was tocootemplate 
the romantic Character of Dove»Dale; arid to 
inspect^ and to make Drawings of the sublime 
and picturesque Scenery of the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. The Observations made 
by Mr. Datss, duricig his Progress through) 
these enclianting Tracts, weire afterwards con^ 
nected by him with various Historical and Biogra^ 
phiical Notices, and the Whole formed into a con* 
Bected Work but a very abort Time previous to 
bis sudden and lamei^cd Decease. 

The Essays ok PAiNTiNe have received tho 
Approbation of the most eminent Artists. Undet 
the various Heads of Compouti&n^ Taste, Beauty, 
Grace, Indention, Disposition, Dramng, Matmer^ 
Pencilimg, and Styley they, comprehend tbe most 
important Precepts for t^e Advancement of the 
Art to a State of Perfection ; while the PerqiH 
cuity and Depth of Thought by which those Pre- 
cepts are illustrated^ cannot fail ta impress the 
1 Inquirer 



ADVEETISEMENt. 

Inquirer with due Ideas of the Importance of the 
Study, and of its vast Influence both on the In- 
dividual, and on the National Character. Where 
th6 Arts are despised, Humanity suffers ; and the 
Principles that regulate the Conduct, become 
illiberal and mean. 

The Instructions for Landscape Painting 
are equally valuable with the Essays. They in- 
clude complete Directions tor Sketching, Coloring, 
and the proper Management of Light and Shade. 
The young Artist will find them particularly ac- 
ceptable ; inasmuch as they not only furnish him 
with the Knowledge of the best Methods of attain- 
ing his End, but also develope the Principles on 
which those Methods are founded. If an Ac- 
quaintance with Cause is not an absolute Essential 
to the Production of Effect, it is at least a very 
useful Qualification, and renders that Design, 
which would otherwise be either Habit or Acci- 
dent. The Professional Sketches must be 
considered as peculiarly interesting, when it is re- 
membered that they contain Anecdotes of all the 
following Artists, combined with Strictures on the 
Merits of their chief Productions. 

' b 2 Anderson 
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In preparing these Papers for the Press, I have 
occasionally departed from the previous Arrange- 
ment, and made whatever verbal Corrections ap- 
peared to be essentially necessary : yet, wherever 
this has been the Case, the meaning of the origi- 
nal Passages has been strictly attended to; and 
no further Alterations have been admitted, than 
what have resulted from a full Consideration of 
their Propriety. The Marginal Notes to the Es- 
says on Painting, and on Landscape, were added 
as a Means of Reference, and that the Reader 
might be enabled to trace the Subjects of the 
Text with greater Facility. In the Sketches of 

Modem 
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Modern Artists, a few personal Anecdotes have 
been suppressed, chiefly from the Reflection, that 
the subject Matter was more particularly Profes^ 
^onal than Biographical 

The first Prospectus that was issued, announced 
only the ^ Excursion into Derbyshire and York- 
sliire,' with a * Description of the Road between 
London and Dove Dale,' which I had myself in- 
tended to prefix, but which I have been induced 
to omit, from the Conviction, that a complete 
Edition of the Works of Mr. Dayes >vill be far 
more conducive to the Interests of his Widow, 
than if I had printed the Volume according to 
the original Design. The Alteration has occa* 
sioned a small Advance on the Prices that were 
first proposed; yet no Subscriber will, I trust, 
feel dissatisfied, when It is understood, that this 
increase is scarcely adequate to the additional 
Expense that has been incurred in giving three 
Engravings, and four or five Sheets of Letter- 
press, more than was primarily intended. 

All the Views, but that of Rippon Minster, 
have been Engraved from Paintings made by 

Mr- 
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Mr. G. Amald from the original Skdiches by 
Mr. Dayes: the Engraving of Rippon Minster 
was executed from a Drawing by Mr. F. NicboU 
son; but this also was made from a Sketch by 
Mr. D. The Manner in which the Engravings 
have been executed^ demands my peculiar Ac- 
knowledgments: nor must the Expression of my 
Gratitude be withheld from the Printer, for the 
very particular Attention which he has given to 
all the Concerns connected with his Department 

As the exclusive Advantage of Mrs. Dayes has 
been my great Object in bringing forth this Pub- 
lication, I trust that my Efforts will be seconded 
by a liberal Patronage. My own Attention has 
been bestowed gratuitously: the several Artists 
employed have done Credit to their Abilities; and 
highly to their Honor, their Charges have beea 
mostly regulated by the pure Principles of Bene- 
volence. The intrinsic Merit of the Work, how* 
ever, is in itself sufficient to secure it an extensive 
Circulation ; and I hesitate not to affirm, that its 
pre-eminent Value will be allowed wherever the 
Arts are cultivated* 

Wildemess-Rw, E. W. BRAYLEY. 

Jime the 9ilh 1805. 
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X HE great object of this pedestrian Excursion^ 
was to visit the North and JVest Ridings of York- 
shire; but not having seen the beauties of 
Daoe-DalCf I had determined, previously to ram* 
ble through that part of Derbyshire. 

He who has a heart to feel^ and can derive 
pleasure from viewing some of the most stupen* 
dous scenes in Great Britain^ or be delighted by 

B contemplating 



8 
contemplating its most magnificent ruins, or has 
a taste to admire its rich and luxuriant vallies, 
will find ample gratification from pursuing the 
route I am going to describe. The lover of draw- 
ing, in particular, will be highly gratified: he 
will occasionally visit scenery as romantic as any 
in North Wales ; water«falls pC the v«ry first cha« 
racter ; refigioHS houses, which, For preservation 
and extent, are unrivalled ; and casties, highly 
picturesque. Nor is this all; contrasted to the 
steril, he will meet with the most fertile vales, 
highly enriched with wood and water. 

It is not uncommon for tourists, in describing 
some one favorite spo^ to say, it possesses all 
the wildhess of Salvator, the majesty of Poussin, 
and the softness of Claude ; words that evince a 
total incapacity to judge. Tliough I cannot pro- 
fess that any such monstrous combination will be 
met with, yet I do aver, that the country I pass- 
• ed over, afibrded scenes as wild and romantic as 
any from the* pbnoirdf Salvatbr Rosa; some 
equally as grand as PoussiA ; and others, as ele- 
gant as Cl&ude. 

But, not to detain the reader any longer, I 
shall immediately proceed with the narrative of 
my jeurneyi which I commericcd from 



ASHBOURN, 
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ASHBOURN, 

A RB8PECTABLE town in Derbyshire, pleasantly 
situated on the ri^tneir Dove. It has a hanctsomtf 
Churchy with a fine spire; and contains some cu- 
rious ancient tombs of the Cokaines,* the Brad- 
bums^ and the Boothbya;t several of which appear 
' B2 td 

* One of this ftmily, of the name of John, rei^esented Deri>y^ 
dure in several Pailiamento and Councils, during the teiga of 
Edward the Third. Another, of the same name, waslm^ted 
al the Battle of iSirewsbury, anno 1403, and killed in that con^ 
ffict His^ youngest son, who was Chief BaroQ of the ExdMquer, 
md 8 Justice m the Comsioii P^as). in the re^^ns of Hemy the 
Fourth, and Sath, lies buried m Ariibouni Church, where his 
own effigies, and that of his Lady, are displayed on flie tomb* 
Sir Aston Cokayne, whose loyalty to Charles the First occasioiied 
the conqdete ruin of his inheritance, was also of this family; and 
the last of them that resided at Ashboum« He was the audior of 
various Poems, some of fi^iich have merit; but hb chief sulgeet 
was Genealogical Histoiy, a theme but ID tidapUd to accord with 
the smooth current of the Pierian afnring. £. 

t AsHBOUBN Hall, flie family seat of the Boothbys, and 
now the property of Sir Brooke Boothby, was purdnsed of the 
Cokaynes, by Sir William Boothby, in the re^ of Charies the 
Second. The Pftrk and Gardens were hud out by Sir B. Boothby, 
in a style of great elegance; and though the situation b low, the 
views are not uiq^eaaDg. The classic taste, and refined sensibflity, 
of this gentlaBan, have been made known to the worid, through 
tte publiealion of a siAendkl volume of po^ns, under the title of 



4. DERBT&HIRE. 

to be as old as the time of Edward the Third. 
In this town are several charitable endowments 
for poor men and women. Though it is agree- 
ably situated to the eye, it being in a fertile vale, 
with the hills rising rather bold, yet the objects 
are too much scattered for a picture. 

I quitted Ashbourn, full of impatience to visit 
Dove-Dale, the beauties of which are spoken of 
by every one. After proceeding about a mile 
on the Buxton road, I descended suddenly to 
the left, and crossed the river Dove by a small 
bridge, when pursuing the road up an ascent 
to the right, it conducted to a place called Four- 
Lanes-End : here I again turned suddenly to the 
left, and shortly came in sight of ThorjhCloud^ a 
large conical hill, which forms a fine back ground 
to the scenery in its neighbourhood. It unites 
most happily with a mill, called by its name, and 
which will be worthy the attention of the pictu- 
resque traveller. 

The road leading forward conducts to Ilam- 
Vale, in Staflfordshire ; the beautiful seat of the 
same name appearing in the distance, crowned 

by 

Sorrawi, Sacred to Penelope. In thb work, whkh originated in 
the death of Penelope, the only child of Sjr Brooke, b a neat en- 
graving of the tomb erected to her memory in Ashbourn Church ; 
and on which is a figure of the much-lamented girl, from the 
chissel of Banks, the late emment sculptor. E, 
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by maj€3ttc woods. Ham is' at (>resent the rdsi- 
deuce of Henry Bateman, Esq. its df lightful 
grounds are generally visited by strangers, for 
the purpose of enjoying a ramble in its romantic 
walks.* I was content with viewing the beautiea 
of Ham- Vale at a distance: the effect was uncom- 
nM)nIy fine, from the immense masses of shadow* 
projected from varipus clouds, which Served to 
unite the smaller parts, and adapt the scene to 
the purposes of study. 

Leaving 

* The Hall atlLAM is a square stone buildiiig, of no pattkuiar 
chaiacter; but the grounds, though principally consisting of a 
meadow, of inconsiderable extent, surrounded by lofty rocks, are 
particularly beautiful, ttom Uic coat^uiijr ufa rich hanging wood, 
and the views which they adobit of the surrounding covoh 
try.. Theur great celebrity, however, has arisen from the siiK 
gular circumstance, of thcf rivers Hamps and Manifold, here 
emergmg mto day withb fifteen yards of each other, after flowing, 
in dbtinct subterraneous channels ; the former from the vicinity of 
Wetton Mill, a dbtance of nearly five miles northward ; and the 
latter from Leek Water-Houses, about six miles to the south-west. 
That the streams which rise here ai^ actually the same that are en* 
gulphed m the fissures of the rodu at the above places, has been: 
proved by experiment ; and that their waters do not mtermingle . 
during their under-ground course, is evident, from the difference 
of ten^rature, wluch, on trial with the thermometer, in October, 
1802, I found to be two degrees ; the water of the Hamps being 
at 46^. and those of the Matiifold at 48^. The temperature of 
the air was 51®. In a little recess, or chasm, m the lime-stone 
rocks which overhang the hole whence the former stream issues, 
and incorporated with the lime-stone, are some singular petrifica- 
tions like chert, exhibiting the correct forms of eels, flat-fish, &c. 
In a grotto in these rocks, Congreve is recorded to have written 
his comedy of the Old Batchelor. E. 
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• Leading the 4ii:tet road^' the traveller descenda 
lo the r^bt' hand* into a deep hollow, callect 
BuMttr^Ddk; Giie'side of which ia bounded by 
» steep accfivity, beared with wood; t\it (}tfaep 
prefieatB the face of bai^ atid rugged rocks^ of 
wild >nd uttcotith ap{)eatancfe; Thi)» rarine con- 
tinues for the spaee of abcmt half a mile, when> 
b^f a Auddeki turn to the left, the mind is enr^p- 
tiired by ati iii9tanta]i6dus display of the beautiesi 
of 

DOVE-DALEL 

Thje Dale opens by presenting uncouth and 
rugged tpcks, that^lifiL their vast heads to the 
clouds, and whose grey and weather-beaten fronts 
contrast most happily with the foliage: to the 
rights the clwtracter, from being less bold and 
abrupt^ produces a fine opposition of lines. The 
grandeur of this scene was greatly augmented by 
the clouds which passed at the time of viewing it, 
and which threw the whole of the distance into 
shadow, sinking it into one immense hollow, and 
giving a quickness and vigor to' the light on the 
fore-ground, that was uncommonly happy. In 
proceeding up the Dale, the mind is amused by 
agreeable falk of water, and rich foliage; the 
whole presenting such an assemblage of objects, 
as both delight and surprise. 

After 









* 



AHtf imnMing^Dut.a pqilei byanarrpirimd 
brokepip^h, which wiqc)^/CLl{>9g the margin of the 
tiver DOve^; aqd th«tt roquirei^ to be frod with cai*- 
t;iQ9, . for . fear of heitig pr^pipititted from its sh'p- 
peiy cragg9 into^thb B^eao)) the Dale is seen to 
expaad Ulto a fine amphitheatre c^.gigantic fOQki»t 
that seem to have shot ou:t of the bowda of thfc 
.earth. They rise into high and mnssy pinnacles^ 
from amidst rich clusters of foliage, whid), on 
the Staffordshire side of the river, is particularly 
thick ; produdog an effect truly magical 

The Dale once more dosing, the road continues 
to wind under impending masses of rock^ that 
almost shut out the face of Heaven, and appear to 
forbid all further progress. Here the river, pent 
up into a narrow rhannel, struggles for vent^ 
and rages and roars till it disengages itself from 
its qonfinemebt Shortly gaining A more expan- 
sive sky, one huge solitary rock, perfectly insur 
lated, attracts attention: this, massy block, from 
the singularity of its. form, has obtain^ the name 
of Dtroe-Dale Churck Nearly opposite, but high 
up from the river, is an opening in. the rocks, 
called Reynard's Hall: afid another smaller open- 
ing below i^ bias been named Reynards Kitchen. 
Beyond this point the river sweeps round an open 
green; but on crossing the sward, it is soon met 
again. Here the Dale loses its interesting char 
racter, and is generally quitted near a consider- 
able cavern on the right, called the Fox-Holes. 

1 To 
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To recapitulate thfe merits- of Dove-Dale in a. 
picturesque point of' View, were to say iti a few 
iieords, that it possesses an union of grandeur and 
•bieauty, not to be equalled by any thing I ever 
'beheld. It is of that high cast of character^ 
which iPallas holds among the females in poetry. 
Borrowdale^ in Cumberland, is sublime from its 
magnitude; yet^ being deistitute of wood, it wants 
the power to please: all there is barren and deso- 
late; here beauty reigns triumphant Delightful 
Dove-Dale! In jhee Nature exhibits one of the 
finest of her prod uctions ! Beau tiful spot ! Well 
n<ay Cotton have spoken so rapturously of thy 
stream— . , 

« none so bri^t. 
So pleaimnt tn fht^ taste, none to the sight; 
None yiekb the gentle angler such delight'' 

Happy is the man, who, divested of care, finds 
■himself enabled to retire to such scenes as these, 
and who at the same time possesses sensibility to 
enjoy their excellence. To be feelingly alive to 
such wonderful works, is true piety; such as is 
not to be found in the bustle and artifice of socie- 
ty, where all pray to be forgiven their sins, ra- 
ther than for that power which might enable them 
to avoid committing any. Great a,nd beneficent 
Creator of the universe ! deign to accept of this 
tribute of a feeling heart, while my soul overflows 
-with gratitude : Thou who in thy goodness hast 

bestowed 
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ijestOMTd oti me a sensibility to distinguish the 
perfection of thy work^l Without this blessing, 
all Nature would become a blank; ^ nor hill, nor 
dale, nor shady grove, nor the enlivening sun, 
nor limpid stream,' could charm the sense to rap- 
ture.* 

Night coming on, I left this enchanting place 
with a sigh, at the melancholy reflection, that, 
probably, I might nevermore behold its beauties ! 

Inclining to the right, up a glen near the Fox- 
Holes^ and following an imperfect path by a wall, 

C I arrived 

• Every step m Dove-Dale will present the lover of drawing 
vnih a picture, each of which forms a perfect whole. The soli- 
tude of the place, as also the impulse arising from the beautiful 
in nature, induced me to color some of my sketches on the 
spot. This is a practice I would most seriously reconunend to 
the tyro, whenever a convenient opportunity may occur: nor need 
he be under the least apprehension of being too particular in 
giving each object its proper character. The contrary practice is 
too much reconunended by those who profess to give advice on a 
subject they appear to be insufficiently acquainted with, or who 
view nature with too superficial an eye. An attention to the va- 
rious forms and characters of trees, will add a considerable grace 
and beauty to the sketch ; and 1 cannot, by any means, agree 
with those who say, that '' Among trees, little distinction need be 
made, unless you mtroduce the [Mne, or cypress, or some other 
singular form. The oak, the ash, and the elm, which bear a dis" 
tant resemblance to each other, may be all characterized alike,'* 
This advice would excite the ridicule of a hnotJ^s boy. One of 
the greatest beauties of Dove-Dak, consists in the variety of its 
rich and luxuriant foliage. 
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I arrived at a farm-house, called Hanson-Grange^ 
Here I enquired for the Buxton road ; but, from 
either mistaking the direction^ or having been 
wrong informed, I was in the end obliged to 
trust to my own penetration, and a pocket com- 
pass, by the assistance of which, and by exerting 
an additional degree of activity, I soon found 
myself in the right track.* 

About six miles from the Dale, after passing 
over a moorish country, I came to New-Haoen^f 

a commodious 

* The pedestrian may proceed this way from the Dale, but he 
will have many stone walls to scramble over ; and this road to 
Bakewell has little to interest a traveller. I would therefore ad- 
vise, should there be ladies in company, that they leave their 
horses, or carriages, on Ae Ham road, before mentioned, and, 
instead of following my route, to go badL to Ashbouni, and pro- 
ceed to Bakewdl by the way of Matlock. They will there find 
scenery little inferior to the romantic Dove-Dale. From Ashbouni 
it will be found about twelve miles of moorish country to Mat- 
lock-bath. Hiough it is some years since I visited it, yet travel- 
lers may be assured of meeting with objects well worthy of their 
attention. Rocks, highly decorated wit^ hanging-woods, and the 
most romantic walks, calculated for the purpose of enjoying the 
beauties of nature. Between the bath and the village, every twen- 
ty yards will afford a new scene, from the sudden turns of the 
river, and the msyestic elevation of Matlock High-tor, which forms 
a fine abrupt contrast to the opposite and more gentle bank of the 
Derwent. From Matlock it may be about ten miles of delightful 
country to Bakewell. 

t The country round New-Haven is'verybledc and open, 
and was foimeriy a barren waste; but the good eflfecti of a bill of 

1 indosure, 
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a comtnodious iqn, built at the charge of the 
Duke of Devonshire, , whqre every requisite ac- 
commodation will be found, accompanied with 
civility and attention. The road hence to Bake- 
well is bleak and moorish, with but little to 
entertain. At about five miles from New-Haven, 
I struck across the meadows, into the Matlock 
road to Bakewell, to visit 



HADDON HALL. 

This stfucture is completely enveloped in trees, 
and situated on a bold eminence, above the Wye, 
about two miles from Bakewell. When viewed 
from a distance, it assumes a great air of gran- 
deur, from its embattled turrets : but on a nearer 
approach, its true character, that of a castellated 
dwelling, appears; and though at present total- 
ly neglected,. )t strikingly exhibits the ancient 

C S baronial 

iQclosure, passed a tew yeais ngo, lue alixady qiparent b the 
cultivatioQ of sevend thousand acres. A {^aatatioo of firs, and 
other hardy trees, has also beeo made near the iim, and is now 
jn a veiy flourishing state. The indosures have a singnhur appear- 
ance, to a Arranger, ftom the south; as, instead of hedges, the 
boundaries are al) stone walls, fnm three to five feet in height, 
fonn<;d of brokeii niasBes of lime-stone, rudely piled upon each 
other. In 'the countiy ronnd New-HaYen, are several ancient en- 
(campments apd barrows. Between two and three miles to the 
nortbHeast is also a Dniidical remain, called the Arhor4ow, or 

Arbeibwt; 
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baronial style of living, after the building of re- 
gular fortresses had ceased. 

Not any thing can show in so strong a point 
of view, the improved condition of society, as 
this Hall ; the poorest person at present possess- 
ing apartments, not only more convenient, but 
at the same time better secured against the severi- 
ties of the weather. Excepting the gallery, all the 
rooms are dark and uncomfortable. They con- 
vey but a poor idea of the taste of our ancestors, 
or of their domestic pleasures : yet was this place 
for ages considered as the very seat of magnifi- 
cence. Massive and solid, this fabric would 
resist all the effects of the winter storms; but the 
door and windows are of most execrable work- 
manship: iipmense hinges of iron support the 
former, and these are fastened on with large spike- 
nails, clenched down ; the wood-work also is so 
badly jointed, that the hand can pass between 

the 

Arhelows; a circle of stones, sunounded by a ditch and rampart* 
Through the ktter are two entrances, each of the width of ten or 
twelve yards; and on the east side of the southern entrance b a 
large barrow, in which the horns of a stag have been found. The 
stones which compose the circle, are apparently about thirty; but 
as several of them are broken, this cannot be determined with 
certainty ; they all lie upon the ground, in an oblique position^ 
Most of them are from six to eight feet in length, and from three 
to four in breadth. The circumference of the rampart, whidi 
seems to have been formed with the earth thrown up from thft 
ditcb> is about 270 yards on the highest part. £. 
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the planks; and round the extremities, are great 
fissures, through which the wind whisties in the 
roost disagreeable manner. To remedy this in- 
convenience, the doors were covered with arras, 
which still hangs in tattered remnants round ma- 
ny of the apartments; and, to save the trouble 
of putting it batck at each time of passing in or 
out, clumsy iron-hooks have been driven into the 
walls. 

The principal entrance is the north front, which 
appears of about the date of Edward the Third. 
The other parts of the dwelling are as late as Eli- 
zabeth. The whole of the chambers are ranged 
round two quadrangular courts. In one of the 
rooms is a quantity of rusty armour. Near the 
chapel is the Roman altar mentioned in Gibson s 
Camden, where the inscription is given ; it is now 
nearly defaced. 

Haddon was for a long time the seat of the 
Vemons, not only an ancient, but a very famou«^ 
family in these parts ; insomuch that Sir George 
Vernon, the last male, by his magnificence and 
hospitality, gained the name of King of the Peak^ 
among the vulgar. On his death, in the seventh 
year of Elizabeth, his possessions descended to 
his two daughters, Margaret and Dorothy: the 
former married to Sir Thomas Hanley, Knt. and 
the latter to Sir John Manners, Knt. second son 

of 
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of Thomas, first £at 1 of Rutland, of tbat name 2 
by that marriage, Haddota descended : regularly 
to the present Duke of Rutland. *' So lately as 
the time of the first Duke of Rutland, (so created 
l^ Queen Anne,) seven score servants were main- 
tained : here ; and during the twelve days of 
Christmas, the house was kept open, with old 
English hospitality/'* All the furniture is now 
removed. This building is not a very picturesque 
object, the external appearance being heavy. 
The best point of view is the north entrance, 
which, by including some fine trees, adds greatljr 
to the interest of the scene.f 



BAKEWELL 

Is an ancient market-town, situated on tht 
western banks of the river Wye. The houses arc 
neat, and for the most part built with stone. 
Parts of the Church appear to be very old ; the 
whole building bfeing in different styles of archi- 
tecture. The plan is in the form of a cross, and 
the tower is crowned with a fine spire. In the 

Church 

• Bray's Tour. 

t A very minute description of Haddon Hall, illustrated by a 
ground-plan, has been given by Edward King, Esq. the learned 
author of the Munimenta Antiqua, in the Sixth Volume of the 
Archaeologia. E, 
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Church IS a number of ancient tombs of the fami- 
lies of the Foljambes, the Vernons of Haddon, 
and the Manners'-; and also one to the memory 
of Sir Tliomas de Wednesley, who was mortally 
wounded at theBattle of Shrewsbury, under King 
Henry the Fourth.* 

The road from* Bakewell to Sheffield aflForded 
biit little to engage 'attention. At the village 
of Hyssop is the extensive mansion of -^ — ^ Eyre, 
Esq. and four or fire mi lies* further, is Stoke Hnll^ 
the handsome seat of Lady Burford. Four miles 
from Sheffield, at the sign of the Hammer and 
KncerS, I turned into in indifferent cross road, 
which, at the end of two miles of pleasant coun- 
try, conducted me to 

. , BEAUCHIEF 



^ In the Saxon Chronicle, Bakewell is mentioned by the name 
Badeeattwyllam ; a drcumstance that kd Mr. Bfay to conjecture, 
that the Bath which g;ave name to the town, must have been long 
in use before Edward the Elder ordered this place to be strongly 
fortified. (Anno 924.) The site of the bath is now occupied by 
the residence of Mr. White Watson. The arch, at the west en- 
trance into the Church, is of Saxon architecture, sculptured with 
lude heads, and figures of animab : some other parts of the buikl- 
fag are also in the same style. The beautiful little monument to 
the memory of Sir God^y Foljambe, and hb Lady, who found- 
ed a Chantiy here in the reign of Edward the Third, has been 
repaired, and the arms on it restored, under the direction of 
T. Blore, Esq. F. S. A. E. 
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BEAUCHIEF ABBEY, 

Which is situated in a delightfiil vale, near the 
northern boundary of Derbyshire. The remains 
of the Abbey, though inconsiderable, are never- 
theless sufficiently attractive, by the aid of the 
rich surrounding scenery; the back-ground being 
formed by bold hills, richly decorated with wood. 
What now remains of the building, is the west 
end of the Church, which still serves for divine 
service ; but the ramifications of the great window 
having been destroyed, the chasm is filled up with 
bricks. The style of the architecture is irregular, 
the great west door having a pointed arch, while 
other parts are round. 

This Abbey was founded by Robert Fitz- 
Ranulph, Lord of Alfreton, about the year 1 172 
or 1176, for Canons of the Premonstratensian 
order. It was dedicated to Thomas k Becket, 
and the Virgin Mary ; and from the former pa- 
tron, some have supposed it to have been founded 
in expiation of his murder. The Church is a lay 
impropriation, which, as well as the whole parish, 
is the property of Peter Pegge Burnell, Esq. 
Beauchief being highly enriched with wood, will 
afford some excellent studies, in which the build- 
ing will happily unite. 

From 
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From Beauchief I wandered two miles through 
the fields, to a romantic place, called Smithy-wood 
Bottom^ on the Chesterfield road ; two miles fur- 
ther brought rae to 



SHEFFIELD, 

This is a large manafacturing town, reckoned 
to contain about SO, 000 inhabitants ; though the 
whole parish is said to give a population of 45,900 
souls. Every thing here wears the air of bustle 
and business : all the people appear in pursuit of 
their worldly interest The houses are uniformly 
built with brick, but are not over clean, from the 
constant smoke in which the town is enveloped. 

Sheffield is situated on a gentle eminence, at 
the confluence of the rivers Sheaf and Don^ over 
each of which is a stone bridge. Attached to the 
town, was formerly a Castle, built about the time 
of Henry the Tliird. This was razed by order of 
the Parliament, after the death of Charles the 
First, and its situation is now only known by 
name. Here are three Churches: that of Trinity 
was erected about the year 1100, and contains 
many monuments of the Earls of Shrewsbury : St. 
Paul's is a modem structure, began in the year 
J 720, and finished in 1771 : St. James's was con- 
secrated August the 5tb, 1789. In this town is 

D an 
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an AssemUy-Rooiiv a Theatre, and other public 
buildings. 

Sheffield has been long famous for its iron-^ 
works : this is evinced by the town*seal ; and by 
Chaucer, the poet, who speaks of a Sheffield 
whitikj an ordinary soit of knife.* The approach 
to the town is distinguished by the blackAess of 
the r6ads, which is owing to their having been 
Blended wkh the refoae from the forges. 

The adjacent country is poor and flat; proceedr 
ing northward, it greatly imfMroves, ami becomes 
wdi wocded,. woA the hills bold,, round 



ROTHERHAM. 

Tuia ia a ccmaiderable atanu&cturia^ town, 
pleasantly situated cm, the banks of tiie river Ro^ 
tber, and near its confiuence widi die Don. 
Much cutlery b made faeoe ; and a great trade in 
Hme is carried on by tibe canal frmn Bainsley. 
The Church is a beauti&il qpedmen of the Gothic,, 
with a fiae spire; the ornaments are in a good 
tMte, and very sharp : the buiLoUiig is perfectly 

uaiform; 



^ Mflhaty weapons were maxfe ^t "SheffieM in abundance, M 
«arl;jFa» iie lliitiMadi oeoliiry; ^kiat the- nmiuficCttre ti haaA^ 
>Mare af^iears to have been establiihed here. E. 
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untlbnn; the grouad^plan is in die form of a 
cross. The houses are respectable; the inhabi- 
tants gay ; and the ndghbouring country pleasant 
mkI diversified.* This town has giren birth to an 
Archbishop of York, in the person of Tuoicas or 
RoTHEftHAM, whose paternal name was Scott. 
He Uyed in the rdgn of £dward the Fourth, and 
was a great benefactor to his native place, where 
he endowed a College, with three masters, for 
instructing boys in grammar, writing, and music 
jDiL EoBBftT Saukp£&son, Bishop of LiiicolQ, 
WW also bom here, aoeordiag to Wakon* Being 
an esteemed preacher, Charles the First appointed 
him his Chaplain in ordinary. Duriqg the Com- 
xaonwealtfa, he experienced all th^ hardships q£ 
|)overty ; but at the Bestoration, he was elevated 
to the See of Lincoln. 

I> « From 



* In the fubucb of MikSBEOuafl, wUch n only nytiolad fiaoi 
Kothediani by tiNe bodipt o¥er the river, «m tfM cgitism 
irm^lf^kt q£ die Mesan. Walken, whp, by « owitimftri p o wsi 
%ejamo^ m die hpopiable faO» of itduitiy, bam ^cquvsd eaaii^ 
deiabte pgopqtly and wfln<iiot, diougblUrarifMateliqivbl)^ 
w»s vtry bumble* In tkote wQiks g^peit ysntitiei ef oumea we 
cut for Gavanwnenl, «s well as aqmeeoin axAfteto of other de» 
fcriptttw: bcre alio 1W9 eaiflt tbo tnin-BfJds;e jawmtoj 1^ Mr^ 
Xbonas Peine, tbeeelehraMandior^ theB#liofMw; md 
lilu^jiKi^bfqie^f iMbnpsovedoaa^^ that have bene an^M 
at RMboprWaannoirtbi Yaw* a«d «tahm. Ike aeii^ibpnaMC 
OWlftiy abounds with coal and nxMhetone. E. 
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Fram this town, a pleasant excursion may be 
made to Wentwoeth Castle,* the seat of the 
Earl of Strafford, where the traveller will be gra- 
tified with the si^ht of a noble building, elegant 
furniture, fine pictures, and the beauties of its or- 
namental environs. Nearer Rotherham is Went- 
voRTH House,! late the seat of the Marquis of 

Rockingham, 

* Wentworth Castle is a ^cious quadrangular pOe, occupying 
the site of an ancieht fortress. It was built about the year 1730, 
by Thomas, Earl of Strafibrd; a marble statue of whom, executed 
by Rysbrack, stands in the centre of the area. The grounds poe- 
tess great natural beauty. E. 

t Wentworth House b an elegant buildbg, consbting of a cen* 
tre, and two wings, and measuring upwards of 600 feet in length. 
Many of the iqpartments are extremely elegant. The Hall is a 
quadrangle of sixty feet in extent, and thirty-eig^t in height : a 
gallery, supported by beautiful Ionic columns, projects from the 
sides about ten feet : in the niches within the colunms, are fine 
marble statues, copied from the ancients. Other statues also orna- 
ment this apartment; and the ceiling is stuccoed in compartments. 
In the Amc'Room is a fine antique figure of the Egyptian Us, 
bearing the lotus. Hie Vancfyck Drawing-Room contains several 
exquisite paintings by that aitbt, and particularly the famous pic- 
ture of Lord Strafibrd, and his Secretary. Some portraits by Sir 
^eter Lely, D. Mytens^ and Cor. Jansen, are also preserved here, 
in the Chapel, among others, is a large and beautiful painting of 
Samson slaying the Philisthies, by Luca Giordano ; the H^ of 
Our Saviour, crowned with Thorns, by Guido ; and a boldly ex- 
pressh^e repsesentation of the Preparations for St. Bartholomew's 
Martyrdom, by Spaglioletto, in which all the horrible grace of 
^t master shines eminently conspicuous, "i/buny other fine pic- 
tuiesotnaoMnt the various iqimrtments in this mansion: among the 

most 
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Rockingham, but now of Lord Fitz- William. 
These buildings are situated on the road to 
Barnsley. 

From Rotherham I proceeded about six miles 
through a pleasant country to Mattby, which is 
agreeably situated under the side of a hill, and 
iias a good Church, with a spire. Here the road 
suddenly turns to the right, along the height 
above the town. Below, in the vale, at about 
tlie distance of one mile and a half, and embo^ 
domed in trees, is 

ROCHE 



most con^Hcuous, is a Skepnig Cixpld, by Gtiido ; Boys blowing 
Babbles, and eating Oysters,, by Lely; a Portuguese Courtesan, 
by Paul Giotdano ; Christ taken from the Cross, by Cairacci ; ft 
Portrait of Rembrandt,, by hunself; a reputed original of Shake- 
spearey formerly in the possession of the Poet Diyden ;. Locretia 
stabbing herself, by Guido ; and a Magdalen, by Titian. In the 
Museum are some very valuable antiques, and copies after them. 
Wentworth Paik indudes an area of 1600 acres, comprising a 
great variety of groimd,. richly clothed with wood, and animated 
by fine expanses of water. Several ornamental buildings have also 
been erected in different parts : the princq)al of these is asuperb 
Mausoleum, to the memory of the late illustrious Marquis^ p 
Rockingham, one of the most eminent statesmen that ever dK 
fected the Councfls of Britain. It consists of three divisions, in the 
centre of the lowermost of which,, is a statue of the Marquis, in 
fab robes, by NoUekins, standmg on a square pedestal, which it 
inscribed with a long, but deserved, eulogium, on the talents and 
virtues of the deceased. In recesses in the wall of this apartment^ 
are busts of eight of the Marquises principal friends^ and associates^ 
ia state affiiirs. E^ 
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ROCHE ABBEY. 



EvKiY thing a tn»reHer can wiah, to render a 
place delightfal, vHl be feimd eonc^itrated in 
this most eAcbanting spot : majeatic woods, ex^ 
passive water, romantic rocks^ an agreeaUe rain, 
and, witbal, most commodious walks, for. the 
convenience of viewing its various beauties. The 
^uins of this Abbey are not extensive; but that is 
amply compensated, by the superior quality of 
the aurrounding scenery. 

The day being particularly fiw, every thing 
appeared to be alive around this venerable rei- 
main: parties of pleasure were taking their repast 
vpon the grass ; others were wanderipg leisurely 
in the shade, to avoid the (extreme heat ; and oc- 
ca^ionaUy flitted pas(;i a fe^^ale figure or two, 
ikv^se white asid expamled ^(kiipery flowu^ after 
4^m in easy, undulating folds, made them 
appear to skim along like sylphs. They must b^ 
cold-hearted mortals, who could think much of 
my trouble that would enable tb^m to enjoy sucb 
an asaeoablage of rich aud &Aciaa^ing view« as 
tiii« plae^ abounds with. Advaficing up one of 
the walks, my eye was caught by a most beauti- 
ful effect of light and shade ; indeed, the great 
intejx&t of the view aro^ out of it entirely. U 

i wai 



was: ome of those fortunate ineuleiitaL eonUv*^ 
tknui that the artist k so anxknis to pteser\^. 
Tks walk id which I itood, was dark ; its trtfel^ 
fiofimd the fone-grottttfl^ audi hung pei»d4i1«ii^ 
ever the scene, just clearing, the objects^, ia- pfuri;, 
fkom the sky. Bcyo«d appeared a G^Uiic ga^ 
hi^iiy ilhsviinated by tihe setting sui^ the veeeaaf 
of the gajHe being quite dark ; a eart, and twef w 
tkffiee figures, were seen just fovched by the even- 
ing ray, sparkUag againat it in the roost lively 
aad magical nHMnier.* 

Roche, M De*Rupe» a Cistereian Aj^b^, wa9 
feumded by Richard de Builti, aud Richard Fita^ 
Turgia, qt De Wickerslai, A. D. 1 M7, and waa 
dedicated to the Blessed Vii^ Mary. Its yearly 

revenues 

* Whfle iMny in^ accu ri B g tiie tnasitory fceautiev of tfab scene, a 
fliauigersAedpcraiMQntD flitdonn I91M toflkckh. HcbsA 
llteiiaiiKkpcifleMdy heiikl^ wklitfaedaikuMecllMi|«c)io£tha 
gate, to know how to force it hack; to obtain which end, b€ bail 
loade the trees on the fore-ground veiy black; but this had made 
his sketch muddy and heavy. I observed, that he should have left 
the recess the darkest, as it appeared in nature, and alt would have 
bten waU; as ndther light not disk had, in themselves^ Ihe fomet 
to advance in a picture; BesMk^ kemustreooUeot, wlatSif Jodma 
Reynolds had some where observed, " that the best efiect would 
not result from the strongest dark being on the fore-ground, but 
the contrary." The strongest rehef will' often- be obtained by the 
great dark being thrown into the middle distance, and perhaps the 
most natural. A young lady once asked ma, *' if a hmcbcape 
oauld be BHuk without a tree m the aemar ?"' She n^fiit have-pul 
the same query of dark fore-grounds. I never think of " a tree 
in the comer/ but it makes me tremble for the arts„ when thu^ 
subjected to the unnatural caprices of bad taste. 
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revenues were rated, in the twenty-sixth of Henry 
the Eighth, at 2241. 28. 5d. according to Dug- 
dale; and at 2711. 1 9s. 4d. by Speed. The site 
was grantjed, in the thirty-eighth of Henry the 
Eighth, to William Ramsden, and Thomas Vava- 
sor.* Here were seventeen monks^ who, with 
Henry Cundell, the last Abbot, subscribed to the 
oath of supremacy, and afterwards to the surren- 
der, June 23, 1539.t The estate is now the pro- 
perty of Lord Scarborough, whose good taste di- 
rects him still to improve this terrestrial paradise. 
I departed from . this charming spot with the 
heart ache, that all the people I loved in the 
world, had not been present to partake in the 
enjoyment of its beauties. 

, In my return to Maltby, I pursued a romantic 
footway down the middle of the valley. In some 
places it passed large masses of rocks, from which 
the trees were shooting out in a manner extremely 
wild and picturesque. A pleasant walk, of about 
a mile, terminated in the road just above the town. 
From Maltby, it is seven miles of rich pastoral 
country, by Bravel and Clifton, to 

CONISBOROUGH. 

This town lying at a short distance between 
Rotherhani and Doncaster, does not afford a 

post- 

* Tanner. f Willis's Histoiy of Abbies. 
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post-chaise. It is situated on the side of a 
hiH, and near the river Don, whence the Castle 
is seen to the best advantage; though by no 
means a picturesque object, either in itself, or 
from its situation, the country here losing its 
rich character. The Castle is built on a rocky 
eminence, overgrown with trees : it was called by 
the British, Caer Conan. 

If I might be permitted to judge, I should 
pronounce this Castle a Roman work ; not only 
on account of its figure, which (speaking of the 
Keep) is a circle, divided as an hexagon, and at 
each division a strong square buttress, running 
from the bottom to the top of the building; the 
whole spreading regularly down to the base, from 
about a third of the height of the keep ; but the 
workmanship itself, seems also to indicate its 
being Roman ; it being built of wrought stone/ 
laid in regular courses, stratum super stratum. 
The little Castle at Bowes, in this county, is cased 
with stone smoothed with the chissel, in the same 
way as the above; and if not Roman, has been 
built with materials prepared to hand, and pro« 
bably taken from some Roman building. The 
outer walls are polygonal, with round towers at 
some of the angles : the whole is very strong : 
some parts, that I measured, were ten feet thick, 
and upwards. In these walls are the remains of 
chimnies, distinctly to be seen ; but this part I 

£ imagine 
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imagine to be more modern than (he keep, which 
is situated at the north*e^t angle of the area, 
where die access "has t^en the most difficult. 
The ascent into the. keep is by an exceedingly 
high flight of steps, four feet and a half wide, 
which leads tp a low dpor : the area within forms 
a complete circle, of twenty^one feet diameter; 
and the walls are fourteen feet thick : this part of 
the Castle must have been a place of great strength. 
The principal entrance is very distinct; and also 
the ditch, which tradition says, was supplied with 
water by leaden pipes from the opposite hills. 

Hengist retired hither after being defeated at 
the battle of Mftisib^Hy, wh^re the Saxons had 
been put to a disorderly flight by Aurelius Am* 
brosius.* Shortly ^fi^T, taking the field against 
the Britona> his) troops were defeated, and himself 
taken prisoner, and beheaded;t if the authority 
of Matthew of Westminster can be deemed suffi- 
cient; though the Saxon annals are silent as to 
that particular. Coningsburgj from which term 
the present name is derived, was the property of 
Harold, afterwards King of E^ngland. At the 
Conquest, it came into the pos^ssion of William 
de Warrene, with all its privileges^ which are said 

to 

* Gibson's Camd^. 

t Near die Castle is a tumuhis, whkb trndhioii reports to be 
tiie burial-plaoe of Hengist 
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to have extended over twenty-eight towns. How 
Edmund de Langley became possessed of this 
Castle, is not certainly known. He dying, left 
it to his son Edward, afterwards Duke of York, 
who, for want of issue, devised it to his nephew, 
Richard, surnamed De Coningsburg, from whom 
it again came to the Crown. It is at present the 
property of the Duke of Leeds. Though the 
lover of the picturesque will find but little here 
to entertain him, yet the antiquary will receive 
great delight from viewing this ancient building.* 
Crossing the ferry over the river Don, I pro- 
ceeded to Melton on the Hill^ the road in part 
being only a bridlc'-way. From hence I proceeded 
to Marr, and thvongh Marr^wood, where the road 
is inclosed by a long grove of high trees, but 
withal so straight^ as to admit a view of Mart 
and Pigboum Churches, though several miles dis- 
tant from each other. After passing Pigboum^ I 

E 2 soon 

* The third volume of the Miuumeota Antiqua contains a veiy 
paitknlar and interesting description of Conisborough CasUe, illus* 
trated by various plates, and ground>plans. Mr. Kings disserta- 
tiou on the em of its origb is extremdy curious; and the opinion 
of its having been built m anr age when Phoenician and Phi^^im 
ideas of architecture still prevailed in this comptty, uniled wAk 
conceptions of Roman improvements, is, by his argumeiits, ren- 
dered very plausible. He concludes, by assigning the period of 
lis construction, either to the time of Cartismandua, Queen of the 
.Br%antes, about the middle of the first century, or t9 that of the 
dqMurture of the Romans, about the commencement of the fifth. 

1 E. 
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soon fell into the great north road at the Red- 
House. At little more than a mile further, I 
passed Robin Hoo^s JVell^ which lies on the right 
of the road, and where the traveller is invited to 
drink. This spot, rendered remarkable by the 
exploits of that hero, is called Barnsdale, and 
presents to the eye a most beautiful, fertile and 
extensive tract of country. 



So they parted, Robin and John; 
And John is gone to Barnesdale, 
The gates* he knoweth eche one. 

But when he came to Barnesdale, 

Great heaviness there hee hadd. 
For he found two of his owne fellowi 

Were slaine both in a slade. 

And Scarlette he was flying a-foot 

Fast over stodie and stone. 
For the proud Sheriffe, with seven score meoy 

Fast after him b gone. 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbobnb. 

Robin Hood appears to have lived about the 
time of Richard the First. " The said Robert 
entertained an hundred tall men and good archers, 
with such spoils and thefts as he got, upon whom 
four hundred, were they ever so strong, durst 

not 

* Ways,' passes, or paths. 
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not give the onset* .He> suffered no woman to be 
oppressed, vioteted, or otherwise molested : poor 
jn6ns* goods he spared, abundeiitlie relieving them 
with that which by theft he got from Abbeys, 
and the houses of rich Earls: whom Maior (the 
historian) btameth for his rapine and theft; but 
of all theeves, he affimieth him to be the Prince, 
^nd the most gentle theefe."* It is doubtful 
whether. this hero was born in Yorkshire, or Not- 
tinghamshire. He appears to have been one of 
those intrepid spirits, that resisted the oppressive 
forest*laws of the Normans. He is said to have 
been bled to death, by the treachery of a Monk, 
(at Kirkley or Kirklees* Nunnery,) to whom he 
had applied for medical assistance. His tomb, as 
reported, is still to be seen at Kirklees, on the river 
Calder, in this county; with a long epitaph, con« 
eluding with ** Obit. 24 kal. Decembris, 1247." 
At about two miles from the above Well, I struck 
across a common to the left, and then by a cross 
road proceeded to 



PONTEFRACT, 

Ob Pomfret, a handsome borough-town, plea- 
santly situated on the side of a hill. Tlie inha- 
bitants are gay and genteel: the market-place is 
open and spacious; and the whole town assumes 

aiL 

• Stow. 
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in air of respectability unusual to places of but 
little trade. In this neighbourhood b grown 
great quantities of liquorice, which furnishes 
some traffic to the inhabitants. 

Tanner mentions several religious foundations at 
Pontefract; and, among others, a Cluniac Prioiy, 
founded by Robert de Lacy, temp. William Rufus: 
its tutelar patron was St. John the Evangelist. 
Its yearly revenues were rated, the twenty-sixth 
of Henry the Eighth, at 9371* 14s. 8d. according 
to Dugdale; and 4721. 14s. 8d. by Speed. The 
site was granted to William Lord T&lbot, in the 
seventJi of Edward the Sixth. 

What remains of the once magnificent Castlje 
of Pontefract, is a mass almost unintelligible 
There are several round towers attached together, 
' which conjecture presumes to have been the keep* 
Other fragments occur in different situations; but 
to what part of the building they belonged, is 
uncertain. The part shown as the place where 
the ill-fated King Richard was confined, appears 
to be equally doubtful. " The keep is circular, 
about sixty-four feet in diameter. A narrow 
damp chamber, formed in the thickness of the 
wall, with two small windows next the court, is 
shown for the place of Richard's confinement and 
murder."* 

Leland 
* Gold's Camdeo. 



Leland observes, that " the Castelle of Ponte- 
fract, of sum called Stiarre CaateUe, containeth 
eight rotind tourcs, of the which the dungeon 
cast ynto six roundelles, three bigge and three 
small, is very fair, and hath a fair spring. There 
is the dike, by the north the Constable's toure. 
King William the Conquerer gave the town of 
Brokenbridge, and very much land lying there- 
about, to Hilbert de Laceis, a noble Norman. 
This Hilbert founded the College of St. Clement 
in the Castelle. The Castelle, town and lands 
about Brokenbridge, longed, before the Conquest, 
to one Richard Archenald ; Richard had Ailrick, 
apd he had Swane, &c." 

This place his been the scene of many tragical 
events. Here Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, w^s 
taken by King Edward the Second, and beheaded; 
but he was afterwards sainted by the mob. Here 
Richard the Second was barbarously destroyed by 
hunger, cold, and other torments, according to 
Stow; though other authors state that he was 
slain by ruffians, purposely hired. Here also the 
Earl of Salisbury, having been taken, on the de- 
feat of the Yorkists, at Wakefield, was dragged 
from the Castle by the common people, and de** 
capitated. The uncles of King Edward the Fifth 
also bled here. 
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*' Rest, geotie Riven! and iU-iated Oivy! 

A flower or tear oft strews your homUe grafe. 
Whom Envy slew, to pave Ambition's way. 

And whom a Monarch wqpt in vain to save.** 

This Castle made a stout resistance against the 
Parliament troops under Sir Thomas Fairfax and 
Colonel Sands, but surrendered upon articles^ 
(July 24th, 1645,) " which were the more favor- 
able, by reason the plague was hot in Pomfret 
town."* 

In 

* The following extract from Stow, may serve to convey some 
idea of the ancient style of livmg in these Castles. It is an account 
of one yeai^s expenses of the above Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
from Michaelmas, in the seventh of Edward the Second, to the 
same period in the following year: the whole '^ sum amounting to 
79571. 13s, 4|d. 

*' To wit ; in the pantiy, buttery, and kitchen, 34051. &c. 

*^ For 184 tuns, one pipe of red or claret vnne, and one tun of 
white wine, bought for the bouse, 1041. 17s. 6d. 

" For groceiy vrare, I8OI. 17s. Od. 

*^ For six barrels of sturgeons, ipl. 

^' For 6800 stockfishes, so called, and for dryed fishes of all 
sorts, as lings, haberdines, and other, 411. 6s. 8d. 

*^ For 1714 pound wax, with vermilion and tuipintine, to make 
red wax, 3141. 7s. 4df . 

*^ For 23 19 pound of tallow candles for the houshold, and 1870 
of li^ts for Paris-candles, called perchers, 3lL 14s. 3d. 

^* Expences on the Earl's great horses, and the keepei^s wages, 
4861. 4s. 3|d. 

^' Linen cloth for the Lord and his Chaj^ains, and for the pan- 
liy, 431. 17s, *' Poir 
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In the lower part of Pontefract stands the old 
Church, which was reduced to its present ruinous 
condition during t\\e siege in the Civil Wars. It 
is said that SOOOl. was raised to repair it, but 
that the money was embezzled by the collectors. 
It is now a mere shell, a small part only serving 
for divine service. Those who may like to draw 

F architecture 

** For 129 dozen of parchment, with inke, 41. Ss. 3|d. 

Samme, 12301. 178. 7M. 

** Item, for two clothes of scarlet for the Earle against Christ- 
masse, one cloth of russet for the Bishqp of Aiyou, seventy clothes 
of blew for the knights, (as they were then tearmed,) fifteen 
doathes of medley for the Lonfs Clerks, twenty^«i^t dotbes for 
tiie esquires, fifteen dothes for offioeis, nineteen dothes for 
groomes, five dothes for archep, four dothes for mmstrels and 
caipenters, with the sharing and cairiage for the Eari's liveries at 
Christmas, 4601. Is. Sd. 

** Item, for seven fiirs of variable mmerw, (or powdered er- 
mn,) seven hoods of poiple, 395 fiirs of budge, for the liveries 
of barons, knights, and derkes, 123 fores of hmbe, for esquires^ 
bought at Christmass, 1471. 178* 8d. 

" Item, surty-five clothes of saffiron cdour, for the barons and 
knights m summer: twdve red dothes mixt for deriu, twenty-six 
dothes crf'ray for esqmres, one doth ny for officers' coats m sum* 
mer, and four dothes ray for carpets m the hall, 345L 13s. 8d« 

** Item, 100 peeoes of greeoe silk for the knights, fourteen 
budge fiirs for surcotes, thirteen hoods of budge for derices, and 
seventy-five fiirs of hunb for the Lord's liveries m summer, with 
canvas and cords to tmsse them, 721. 19s. 

** Item, saddles for tl^ Lord's liveries m summer, 5lL 6s. 8d. 

'' Item, for one saddle finr the Earle of the Prince's arme?, 408. 

Summe, 10791. 18s. 3d. 
<<Item, 
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architecture, will find the south-west angle a good 
Btudy; including, by way of fore-ground, the 
houses on each side the street The surrounding 
country is pleasant, but wants a boldness of cha« 
racter to render it interesting in a picturesque 
point of view. It is dso destitute of water, an 
indispenaible beauty in all landscape scenery. 

Near the town, in Pomfret Park, is an exten- 
sive fla^ on which is an excellent race-course^ 

where 

**Itein, for things bought, whereof onrtfahig can bee read m my 
tiote, 2411. 14s. If d. 

'' fWr hones loet in service of the'Barie, 61. 6is. 8il. 

*^ P ees'puioto Eaifes, Butntt, Knights, ttnd E5(|tiires,^!2M« 1 5s. 54. 

** In gifts to Knights of France, the Queenetif England's Nnrcet, 
totheCountesseofM^BdreB, Esquhes, Iffinstrels, Messei^ers, and 
Ridere, 921. 14s. 

^^ Item, l68 yards of russet doth, and'twenty-firar coats for 
poor men, with'money ghren to the poor on Matmday llmrsday, 
«l. l<s. 7d.* 

^* Item, twenty-four silver dishes, so many sawcers, tnd so 
many cops for the buttety : one paire of pater-nosters, and one 
silver cofier, bought this year, 1031. 5s. 6d. 

** To divers messengers about fheEaiieS business, 34l. 1^. ti. 

« In the Earte's dmmber, 51. 

«" To divers men for the Earift oM debts, SSl. iSi. Ci|d. 

Sumrne, 12701. 7s. ll|d.*' 

Here follows an account of the expenses Xn the CouMess lit 
Pickering Castle, for the -same peiiod^ maldng the sum totalis 
abo^re stated. Stow, page 7l* ♦ 

^ Stow la^, he had seen this cbth sold at 4d. the yard, at half yard 
' and half quarter broad ; good cloth of a mixed color. 



vkere a capHal aCand » b(mf baiiding. From 
l^qt^fra^t, ninr milea of a giood road, and plea* 
aont f oitfitry, kad tj^ 



WAKEFIELD, 

Onje of the most opulent and genteel of the 
clothing to^v^ls in Yorkshire. It is situated on 
the banks of the navigable river Calder; and hav- 
ing greatly improved in trade, of late years, the 
inhabitants have been enabled to ornament it with 
thany respectable houses. The streets are clean, 
and the walk on each side flagged. The grea); 
object of curiosity here, is. the bridge, and the 
beautiful Chapel which stands on it ; said to have 
been built by King EdAvard the Fourth in memo- 
ry of his father. Gough, however, observes, 
that this King seems to have been rather the re- 
pairer,, or rebuilder, than tlie founder of the Chap 
pel : for it appears by charter, of the thirty^first 
of Edward the Third, dated at Wakefield, that 
Edward the Third, by that instrument, settled 
ten pounds per annum on William Kaye, and 
William Ball, and their successors for ever, to 
perform divine service in a chapel of St. Mary, 
newly built on the bridge at Wakefield. This 
Chapel, after being applied to various uses, is now 
a library. On the front are remains of some cu- 
rious sculpture, in compartments. 

Ffl "There 
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'^ There was a sore batell fought in the Souths 
fields by the bridge, in which the troops of the 
Duke of York were worsted ; and, in the flight, 
the Earl of Rutland, his son, was slain. The 
commune saying is there, that the Earl would 
have taken to a poor woman's house for socour, 
and that she for fere shet the dore, and strait the 
Earl was killed. The Lord Clifford, for killing 
of men, was called the Boucher."* Clifford, a 
young man, of a brutal spirit, is said to have 
killed the Earl in cold blood. He was slain him- 
self shortly after, in the battle of Towton. The 
sons of Clifford, quite infants, would have been 
sacrificed to the manes of Rutland, had not the 
prudence of the mother provided for their safety: 
she sent one of them beyond sea; and concealed 
the other at the house of a shepherd, where he 
was brought up as a peasant, without education, 
and remained in that state till the accession of 
Henry the Seventh, when he obtained restitution 
of his possessions. 

Wakefield was the birth-place of that eccentric 
character, the wealthy and witty Dr. John Rad- 
CLiFFE, an eminent Physician, and the founder 
of Radcliffe Library at Oxford. He was bom in 
1650. At fifteen years of age, he was entered in 
University College, Oxford, where he resided till 
he had acquired a considerable reputation. One 

means, 
* LdaiKftltin. 
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mektt$, by which he Bucceeded^ was by aipptyiiig 
a cool regimen in the^smaH-pox; and bis cute of 
Lady Spencer finally established- his credit Ini 
1684 he settled in London, whither his fame had 
preceded him. In that city bis practice became 
80 great, that in less tlian a year it produced him 
more than twenty guineas a day : the truth of 
this was averred by Mr. Daudridge, his apothe- 
cary, who himself died worth 50,0001 obtained 
through the Doctor's means. In 1688 he was ap« 
pointed principal physician to the Princess Anne, 
of Denmark; but he forfeited that situation, by 
refusing, when over his bottle, to attend the 
Princess: on being sent ibr a second time, he 
swore that the disorder of her Highness was nothing 
but the vapours, and that she was in as good astate 
ofhialthas any woman breathings could she but be- 
Ueoe it. King William the Third, being ill at 
Kensington, sent for Dr. Radcliffe, who found 
faim reading Sir Roger L'Estrange's new Edition 
of £sop*s Fables. The King told him he had 
once more sent for him, to try the effect of his 
great skill; though, added he, my body physi* 
cians, who are not sensible of my inward decay, 
tell me I shall do very well, and live many years. 
The Doctor having put some interrogations to the 
Kiiigf begged leave to turn to the book before 
him, and read to him in these words : *• Pray, 
Sir, how do you find yourself?'' says the Doctor 
to his patient — Why truly, says the patientv 

I have 



I batre baAUimst'vibimt sweat-^^'OM t\»bmt 
Bigji ifi the wofki,''rHT[iiia littla time be sbes the 
iplitient ag^Qirt-I^fiyi bow do you* fiwlyotit body? 
^r-!Alft9 ! I hbve [pMt b^ Mdi a tacdUefitDf bot- 
ror and abating wpou mei^^Wby that isijvst tti^ 
. ^bciuM be; it sbows a might j straight of Natm& 
r-^Tbe. Doctor again puts, bis qaes8tions.f^Whyr I 
jtnl aU swelled, a& if Lhad a diropsi^j^i^est of all^ 
quotb the Doctor^ aod goes his way.p«*^bai4fy 
afteiv eomes ia one of the sick man's fiiends, who 
pi*ts the same question^ bou^ he £^ himself.-^ 
^Whjy truly 90 wdU,. that I am even ready to die of 
I do hot knoivr bpw many ^ood signs and. tokens^"" 
Sikcb, be aaid^ wm prteisely the King's sitaatunw 

He then assured bis Majesty, that he conkl rev 
Ikve hiih for the present, if he would adhere to 
the prescriptions, and pechaps prokmg his £fe fur 
thioee or fi>nr years : in the end, the King cfcoerer^ 
ed so well^ as to be enabled to visit Hoikfid. lie 
lost bis Sorvereign's favor by a rade reply: oa^the 
King's showing him his swoHea l^;s, and asking 
what he thought of them, Mf^by truiy, said tb^ 
Doctor, I would not hme ymir M&festy^s tW0 legi 
fbr your three Kihgdoniti. 

He was a man df Tcody Wit, with a gi^t com»> 

^land of temper. ChtDii. (afiteFWands Sir Edward) 

Hannes setding in London, an acqnaihitaace, to 

teaae ^addiffe, told:bali t)f the great basinesl 

. . i obtained 
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i0iii:aib«d by thefonndr; atvd tbiib Ms meriblidd'dd- 
-CABioiied hvm to he upp&mteA a pf mc^l p^^- 
leiaa a* oeurt ; to whidh t^e Dodtor^ooK}^ t^pfl^, 

" So much the better for him ; for ^a\f lie has a 
.patent ibr .Trilling^'^' But, pejieSnedl the crther, «o 
lay if it were possible to raflfte his teinper,. *^ Whkt 

is .inoi-e starprisin^, he ^ha^ <^6 |)air^ th«^ finest 
;bor8e6 that ev«r were scetii*' >* I5iett they wfll 
^l for the more," ^aicl Dr. Rbdcliffe, Vkh rtie 
-utmost kidiffbrence* / ,j 

i castiot miirt ^vhig 4)^ l^lky^ing anecciote, 
as it serves strongly to illustrate the Doctor's pri- 
.fsflike ^rtMs. Abeat the y^r 1 704/ oae Jdnatdan 
iSjuril, irbo had robbed the Dobtor*^ ^duti«ry4^usi^, 
isy aado-^seHteDoe of dtath ftir a 8i^ltfr<iid%ni(!^. 
:I]L tfass dieadlid mtuation .he ^med iHnie rl^so/kitida 
iof wHtifng ito th^ Doctw,; i»dib wc^iWd-the fetter 
iroditberrimnikl/ivpiiiliOn xrbiwpaBfy^VithW party *f 
nobifi^ ajid gientry, tft the Mi»tre91a^ni, iu'lleet^ 
Street. The letter jpcclfied iJie^iAjfuty ddne, ex- 
^essMg^great shmwefor it/^<nd wkhal intreatihg 
ibr p»«[on and lYrteroessiQii^iwith strongs pi*OHiiseis 
of restitution^ should' ' it ^evet-^^e in his powei*. 
The company were amazed on hearing the con- 
teoDs of the Ittter, ai)de:tpected sometbiAg'wkty 
itom the perwMi it waft addrtsssed to: On the aott- 
traoy, : Ae I>ocdmr itwy JsetioMdy bill • tlie mcsseta** 
^fT.to oa1l4Ut his iiim^e^,fbrii(a4Mfi^^iiWt^«6&y9'. 
Then taking Lord Grenville into another room, he 
1 declared^ 
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declared, that the letter he had received, had 
given him great satisfaction, in clearing an inno- 
cent man from his suspicion; and that he must 
become a petitioner to his Lordship, to use his in- 
terest with the Queen in the criminaVs behalf. 
The application was successful; a reprieve was 
granted, and the culprit was transported to Vir- 
ginia. The Doctor's humanity did not stop here ; 
he gave him letters to the Governor; andSavil, 
who was alive in the year 1715, in flourishing cir- 
cumstances, had actually made the Doctor restitu- 
tion of 1501. the computed amount of the loss. 

In 171S, Dn Radcliffe was returned Member 
of Parliament for the town of Buckingham, and 
on this occasion he gave up much of his business 
in favor of Dr. Mead. He died on the first 
of November, in the year 1714, and was buried 
in St* Mary*8 Church* Oxford, leaving the bulk 
of his fortune to found the noble Library there; a 
work that will render his name dear to society 
as long as a taste for literature shall prevail, and 
which can only be extinguished with time itself, in 
the destruction of the universe. 

From Wakefield to Leeds, a distance of about 
ten miles, the country will be found black with 
coal-pits, and the smoke of various engines; many 
large manufactories having been established here. 

LEEDS 
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LEEDS 



Is a large and populous town, situated on the 
river Aire, and full of bustle and trade. It ap« 
pears to be chiefly composed of one large street, 
with others branching from it Its size is daily 
increasing, and the new buildings are formed 
. with an attention to both elegance and conveni- 
ence ; the modern parts being uniform and gen- 
teel. Leeds is rendered rather unpleasant by the 
smoke arising from the furnaces of smitheries, 
and other works. It may be called the Metro* 
polis for that great staple manufacture the woolleii- 
trade, which furnishes a source of wealth more 
certain than the mines of Peru. 

A charter of incorporation was granted to thi^ 
town by Charles the First. Its present charter 
was granted by Charles the Second. In Leeds 
are four Churches^ and several Chapels for Dis- 
senters ; besides the Halls for the sale of the va- 
rious sorts of cloths : the total number of houses, 
hi the year 1795f as counted from the workhouse- 
book, amounted to 669 !• This town was garri* 
soned for Charles the First, at the commencement 
of the troubles in that reign ; but was taken by 
storm, by the troops under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
Not the least vestige of the Castle is remaining ; 

G and 
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and its situation is but imperfectly known, though 
said to be at a place now called Mill-Hill. The 
population of Leeds, as ascertained under the act 
of 180 J, amounted to 53,162; the number of 
l)ouse$ to 11,599* Three miles^from this town is 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 

TbougH: the scenery round this building is not 
j^OMuks^bly rich, yet it is unquestionably pleassint> 
j|nd| on the wholci wdl diversiiied. Those who 
take the trouble to ascend the high grounds, wiU 
be gratified by the s^ght of some fine open scenes^ 
ib^t \fiU aniphf r^pay them. Should clode views 
be pi^icrrfdy ti^t^ are many situattotis^ where 
the ^i^er can \k brought in, that will afford most 
happy compositions. The river Aire^ approach^ 
ing near to the Abbey, adds much to the beauty 
pf t)^ Tiewsv The most pictur^que side of the 
^ildmg: ^t^elf^ is the wqst ; the front of which 
presents! :a noble Sflsm doorway ; and above it 
twoteji^gaQt windows,, cuaously ornamented; the 
whole is crowned with thi^c^ handsome pinnacWs*^ 
"^^his front is richly and Qlegftnf l^y decorated with 
ivy^ which/ iacreaaesi the beaut^fv without destroy^ 
ii^g thfi, ^m* On the south iide are variouii 
min^d a{^i(rt«)£nta,, of wlv<:h die dormkoiy^ and 
somc^ other, parta^ y ^t remain^ qoviered* 

, Th« iip^t^ior' i& not vety intiereiM:tiigi. it. beugl 

4i9Stitute of foliage; and; it has altogether an ill 

1 effect, 
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eiSect, from its being too long for its width. 
The columns are massive, and support heavf 
pointed arches. The side aisles are complete, as 
also the nave, transepts, and choir, except some 
of the columns and capitals, which were destroyed 
by the falling of part of the great tower, in the 
night of the twenty-seventh of January, 1779: 
only the south side of the tower now remains, 
and that is in so dangerous a state, as to threaten 
the remaining parts with destruction. Grose meiH 
tions a considerable quantity of Roman brick, as 
having been found among the ruins of this Abbey. 

This wa3 a Cisterciaii Abbey. Henry de Lacy, 
A. D, 1 ) 47, placed at Bemoldswyk a Convent 
qf Cistercian monks from Fountains, who, after 
they had struggled with great inconveniencies for 
five or six years there, desired to be removed to 
a place in Airedale, called Kirkstall, whidi their 
founder procured for them from William of Pioitou, 
apd where they settled, aad began to build a fine' 
Abbey, A. D. 1158, to the honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. It was endowed with 339^ Ss» lid. 
per ann. accoi^ding to Dugdale ; and 51!^ I Ss. 4d. 
according to Speed. The site was granted to 
Archbishop Cranmer, and his heirs, in the thirty- 
fourth of Henry the Ei^th.* It afterwards 
passed to the family of the Saviles, Earls of Sussex, 
0fi4 by an heiress of that house to the Brudenells, 

G 2 Earls 
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Earls of Cardigan, in which family the property 
remains.* Kirkstall will be found highly interest* 
ing to the picturesque traveller, as it affords a 
variety of subjects for the pencil^ both architec- 
tural, and where the ruina will unite finely with 
the landscape. 

On ascending the hill behind the Abbey, I had 
a fine view of the whole building; but this agree- 
able feature was not visible from the Otley road. 
Here the country losing its engaging aspect, I 
wandered leisurely along, in that state of indifie* 
rence which made the way appear tedious. Hav- 
ing passed four or five uninteresting miles, my 
attention was suddenly roused by the beauties of 
\FiI£RFE-Dal£ bursting on the sight I stood 
gazing in an extacy on the shady groves and ex« 
tensive meads below me, till the eye became too 
fteble to pierce through the mighty expanse, 
l^y mind revelled in perfect voluptuousness, and 
all the faculties of my soul were absorbed in the 
Contemplation of this most delectable spot The 
Chevin Hill, on which I stood, formed a bold 
fore-ground : below me appeared the town of 
Otley ; and the river Wherfe was seen meandering, 
in the most playful manner, through the bosom 
of the Dale; now broad and close; then stretch- 
ing away into long reaches, or lost among masses 

of 
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df treed. Beyond the town, to the west, the an- 
cient seat of the Vavasors was conspicuous; the 
village of Barley, and the seat of Sir H. Ibbetson^ 
with corn-fields and inclosures that tire the eye, 
till it rests on the mountains about Skipton, 
which bound the horizon. Looking in the op« 
posite direction, as rich a scene is displayed, tilt 
the hills about Knaresborough and Harrowgate 
show their tops. Coming upon this scene in the 
evening, and the valley being richly illuminated 
by the setting sun, gave an effect to it that sur- 
passes description. Wandering slowly down the 
hill, I continued to enjoy the lovely prospect tiH 
I bad nearly entered the town of 



OTLEY. 

- This, though a small ptace, has a viry consi^* 
derable market for eatables, which being collect<» 
cd here, are afterwards sent to Leeds, York, 
Manchester, and other towns. Tunstall, Bishop 
of Durham, who visited this place in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, declared it exceeded in beauty 
every thing he had seen during his travels m 
France or Italy. 

Tanner says, " Here was an Hospital for Lepers^ 
4th Edward H. who were obliged to repair th^ 
bridge over the adjoining river MTierfe.** 

In 
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. Ja proeeediag through Wherfe*Dato, I wi$ ao* 
^ompanied by the river on my righti which some^ 
^mes nearly approached the road* ThU Dale it 
9ne of the richest and most fertile 3pot9 in Britain; 
it ei(tends in a direction nearly ea^t and west, for 
the space pf between forty and fifty miles. The 
inhabitants speak most rapturously of this delight* 
ful garden, and say that it affords thoa fire, wat 
ter, and food, in abundance ; and that the air it 
uncommonly salubrious and healthful* 

About four miles fwm Otley, on the other sidq 
of the river, is Denton Hax«l, the handsome 
seat of Sir H. Ibbetson^ fiart This place was 
formerly the residence of Ferdinand, Lord Fair- 
fax, General in Chief of the Parliamentary forces. 

The villages in this neighbourhood are unu- 
sually respectable, which strongly mark the com- 
f(^rt of the inhabitants. Uj^jlsy, a QW^iderfthle 
pD^ is remarkable from having been formerly a 
Roman station^ called CHkwa. ^^ That it was aa 
ancient town, appears from the pillarsi of Bx>taaa^ 
work in the Church-yard, and elsewhere/'* It 
appears to have been rebuilt in the time of Seve^ 
rus, by Varius Lupus, Lieutenant and Pro-pra^tor 
in Britain. Some inscribed stones, that have been 
4Mf Up at thid 6tat«Q% aie giveo in Hoialey's 
ixitanipAa IWmftna, , Thia 

^ Oibson's Camden. 



\ THis statktt was on the great Rinnan Way from 
M«iiiciie5tertoAldboroiigh) (nearBorougfabridge^) 
{tftSiiQg to the westward of Halifax^ Near ifaii 
pkc6y ailother Roman road crossed the above, dt 
A«ariy a #ight angle ; from EbomctCm^ (York ;) i« 
pi^Dcastekd to CalcariA^ (or Tadoaster ;) and theii 
f assin^ a little to the douth of llktey, to Skipton. 
Tlie nekt village is Apdikgicah, ;ft Mrhioh place 
the road suddenly tarns to t:be right Coiitinu*< 
ing to follow the river Wberfe, when at about 
eleven miles, the traveller will arrive at Bolton 
Bridge. Here is a decent hoUse of accommoda- 
tion, the Burlington Arms; but it does not offer 
the convenienrce of a carriage. One short mile 
fuvtlieir v^ 

BOLTON PRIORY, 

. CAtt^tt BditmPrtmy, in Crooen. This build* 
ing being surrounded by bold and majestic high 
grounds^ is scarcely seen till the traveller arrives 
oa the spot* The ruins, embosomed in trees; 
stamd on the banks of the river Wherfe ; on the 
op>pk)stte side of which rises a bold mass of rocks, 
tb^' in a generil view; adds a dfgmty to the 
whole. Though the baikimg is in itself incon^^- 
deiuble, yet its romantic situation make9 ample 
amends ; as it affords sevemt fine subjects^ iw the 
pencil The prindpal - tentains ilo w standing, wei^ 
parts of the Priory Church. 

The 
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The west end of the Church is now used for 
divine service: this end has been highly enriched^ 
and many of the decorative figures remain ; but 
the sculpture is not to be boasted of. Over the 
west door are two escutcheons; that on the north 
displays the Cliffords' arms ; the other, on the south 
side, a Crou-formee. Besides the west end, parts 
of the nave and choir are yet standing, though 
much mutilated. The want of the tower detracts 
much from the beauty of the building. 

In the year 11 SO, William Meschines, grand- 
son to the King of Scotland, and Cecilia de Ro- 
melli, his wife, Baroness of Skipton, having lost 
their only son, who was drowned in attempting 
to lead a greyhound over the Stride^ founded a 
Priory at Emmersey, near Skipton, for Canons 
regular, of the order of St. Austin, to the honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St Cuthbert 
About thirty years afterwards, this establishment 
was translated to Bolton, by the daughter of the 
founders, Adeliza or Alice de Romelli. At the 
Dissolution, in the twenty-sixth of Henry the 
Eighth, this Priory was valued at SOSl 9s. Sd. 
per annum, in the whole ; and 2121. Ss. 4d. clear. 
Grose says, " The whole, in rents, mills, and 
tythes, once amounted to 4441. 17s. 4d. annually* 
as appears from an account printed by Burton, 
from Michaelmas, 1324, to the same feast, 1325." 

One 
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One of the Gates of the Priory remains ;. and 
by stopping up its openings, has .been converted 
into a dwelling, (the ground-floor being, one. large 
room,) and is used as an occasional residence by 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The site of this Priory was granted, in the 
thirty-third of Henry the £ighth, to Henry Clif- 
ford, Eari of Cumberland. Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry, the last Earl, marrying Richard, the 
first Earl of Burlington, carried the estate into 
that family. It is now the property of the Duke 
of Devonshire, by marriage with Charlotte, heiress 
of Richard^ the last Eari of Burlington. 

Four miles up the river Wherfe, is the local 
curiosity called the Stride, alluded to in the above 
account Here the bed of the river is full of 
shelving rocks, which, when the water is low in 
the Summer season, make their appearance; and 
in one place the stream is contracted so narrowly 
between two rocks, that a person may step over it 

Above this place is seen Burden Tcwer, crown- 
ing the bold banks of the river: it was formerly 
a hunting residence of the Cliffords, but is now 
the property of the Duke of Devonshire. In the 
beautiful and romantic grounds of Bolton Park 
are many fine woody scenes, admitting occasional 
peeps at the river, with rich open distances. 

H From 
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from Boiton Bridge the distance is aboat five 
miles of heavy road, cbtit fine couoftry, varied m* 
to hill and dale, to 



SKIPTOK 

This is a genteel town, sttvated in that part of 
the country called Craoen; an appellation givien 
to.it on account of its robky surface. This word 
is said to be derived from the British Craig, Big* 
nifyiug a roek: bu<; whether this derivation is 
just or not, others must distermine. . The name 
of Craven is applied toall that rocky or moiim 
tainous district, chiefly lying in the centre of the 
West Riding. 

Skipton is situated in a vaHey with .the hills 
rising boldly round it, and is. chiefly cofnposed of 
one large sttQBt, terminated }iy the Chuich, and 
the Caatie on a bold eminence. 

* 
In the Church is a Library for the use of the 
Parish; founded by Sihater ^Peh/t, Principal of 
Bernard's Inn,» who ivas bom m this neighbour^ 
hood. It consists chiefly of ancient books, that 
are in terrible bad condition, which arises, accord- 
ing to report, from tlie salary of 5L per annum, 
hot beingpaid according to the will of the founder. 

Thp 
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The iMds and Lherpoai Canal :cDmmg to t)m 
town, has codtributed gready ta the wealth- of 
the inhabitants ; this being t^w the genotd jnaxt^ 
ket, whence the surrounding country is sup- 
plied with coal. At Leeds it joins the river Aire, 
which, by being navigable to the Uumber^ fiocrms 
a coqimunication with the Eastern Sea; aiu^ 
when it is dompleated to Liverpool, as intended; 
it will form an immediate connection between the 
Eastern and Western Ocean. This Canal will tra- 
verse a track of 107 miles and three quartersi from 
Leeds to Liverpool; the faU from the central level 
being reckoned at 5i5 feet on the Lancashire ride, 
and at 446 on the Yorkshire extremity; its course 
being as follows: Liverpool^ toOnndcirk, Wigan, 
Blackrod, Chorley, BUckbum^ Burnley, Colne^ 
Gargrave, Skipton, K^gpUey, Bingley^ Kirkstall, 
and Leeds. This great national work is the effect 
of the perseverance,: industry, and wealth, ofpfi^ 
vate individuals. In point of magnitude, and of 
utility, it equals the gi^atedtpublic work performed 
at the expense of the Heman State; and will, when 
compleatedi r^ain a lasting monument of the 
skill, perseverance, and opulence of the country. 

Craven first gave title to WilUam Cravpn, des- 
cended from a family of that name at Appl^tre- 
wick, so created by Charles the Second, having 
been previously made Baron of Hempstead Mar- 
ahall, by Charles the First. He died in 1695, 

H 2 witliout 
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without issue; and the title fell to the heirs of . 
Sir William Craven of Worcestershire, from whom 
the present Lord is descended. 

The Castle at Skipton is the great object which 
attracts the attention of strangers. It stands on 
an eminence, that commands the town, and al- 
so a good prospect of the surrounding country. 
Tlie Castle itself is by no means a picturesque ob- 
ject: its outward appearance is heavy, and ugly; 
its form being composed of several round towers, 
with long sweeping apartments, and heavy stone 
window frames. 

Several passages wind round the Castle, to va- 
rious rooms, hung with old tapestry, tn one of 
these chambers is a cul^ous old Family Picture^ 
with whole-length figures, ^ large as life. This 
ia composed of three part^ ; a centre, and two 
extremes; the latter sending as doors. The 
wood*work is most clumsi^ put together, and 
the picture is poorly painted, in a dry, hard style, 
and carrying but little interest with it as a work 
of art.* 

In the centre compartment is George Clifford 
and his Lady, Margaret Russell, and two of her 

children. 



* If the family valnt this picture ad a memeiiil of Iheir i 
tors, it should be immediately taken care of, or it will soon pe* 
rishy from damp, and other iqjuries. 
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children. The former made twenty-two voyage 
against that blood-thirsty monarch Philip the 
Second, of Spain, who felt the eflFect of his prowess 
ajgainst his invincible Armada, in his European 
dominions, and also in his more distant ones ia 
America. Queen Elizabeth appointed him her 
champion, in the thirty-third year of her reign.. 
In the exercises of tilting, and the courses of the 
field, he excelled all the nobility of his time. He 
died, as the picture informs, " penitently, will- 
ingly, and christianly, October SOth, 1605." 

. The doors exhibit the portraits of their cele* 
brated daughter Jnne Clifford^ afterwards Coun- 
tess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery* 
One compartment represents, her at about the age 
of thirteen ; the other in a state of widowhood, 
dressed in black, with a veil. Over the latter 
portrait are the heads of her two husbands : Rich- 
ard^ Earl of Dorset, (said to have been the patron 
of men of letters, and bounteous to distressed 
worth;) and Philip, Earl of Pembroke, who cut 
such a ridiculous figure during the troubles of 
Charles the First, and who got himself elected to 
a seat in the House of^Commons, after its Mem- 
bers had voted the House of Lords useless. Hex 
second husband died in 1650, when the character 
of this extraordinary woman began to show itself, 
and the greatness of her mind broke forth in its 
full lustre. She rebuilt, or repaired, six of her 

ancient 
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ancient ctatiies; she restored seven churches or 
chapels; founded one hospital, and repaired ano«* 
then She resided occasionally at each of he^ 
castles, for the noble purpose of being thereby 
enabled to dispense her charities, in rotation, to 
the poor of her vast estates. She travelled in iat 
horse litter, and often took bad ways, to ^nd oc'* 
casion for laying out her mopey, by employing 
the indigent in repairing the roads. This amiably 
great woman died at the age of eighty-six, in the 
year 1676, and was interred at Appleby. 

On the pictures are various inscriptidnSi said 
to have been written by the above lady, settiiig 
forth the names, titles, and other particulars, of 
the persons represented in them. Her spirit dic*^ 
tated the following letter to the minister of an 
ungrateful court, who wanted to force a disagree^ 
able person into one of her borbughs. 

^' I have been bullied by an usurper; I have 
been neglected by a court ; but I wift not be dic- 
tated to by a subject. Your man sha^nt stand. 

"ANNE, Dorsety Pembroke^ and Montgomery.'' 

This Castle was built by Robert de tlomelli, 
Lord of the Honor of Skipton. By the failure of 
issue male, it fell to William Fltz-Duncan, Earl 
of Murray, who had married Romdli's daughter; 

and 
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and it passed Mrith their daughter to William le 
iGrosS) £arl *of Albemarle. In the reign oi Rich- 
ard the First, it belonged to Williaqt) ^e Fortibus^ 
whose daughter, Aveline, Henry the Third be- 
Utoif^ed on his ^on, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster. 
Xhejr had issu^ one son, Thomas, who succeeded 
to this Cafstle and Honor; but he joining in a re- 
.hellion against Edward the fS^cond, was taken, 
Aod bel^eaded at Pontefr^ct, when ^11 his estates 
escheated to the Crown. The Castle and Honor 
of Skipton were granted, in 1309, to Robert de 
Clifford, an Herefordshire Baron, in which fami^ 
]y they continued for many generations. The 
^tate is noMT the property, of the Earl of Thanet, 
by the raaOTiage of his ancestor with Margaret^ 
eldest daughter of Anne Clifford. The Castle 
WAS diflmaiitled jn I^48> by order of Parlia- 
ment ; but it W9S ^terwar4s repaired by the above 
4i[ientiPQed Anne. The entrance is by a heavy, 
ill-fashipned gate. In the porth and south bat- 
tlements is pierced, in large letters, the motto of 
the Cliffords^ .d£Sormais« 

Hence to Gargraoe the co^ntry is pleasant; 
.and the Leeds Canal winding through the mea- 
dows, increases the interest of the views. En- 
tering on the moors at Cold Conlston, 1 proceed- 
ed to the village of Heilyfield, then to Long Pres- 
jtoHi, ail opulent place, where the people appear 
cheerful, their houses cleap, and every thing car* 
1 ries 
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Ties with it an air of comfort Great quantities 
pf callico are niade here. This place is at least 
a mile in length. 

To the left of the road, on the very verge of 
the horizon, is seen Pendle Hill^ a remarkable 
feature in this part of the county. Approaching 
Settle, Ingleborough Mountain appears in view, 
and the top of Pennygent. From Skipton it is 
sixteen miles to 

SETTLE. 

This town is seated in the midst of barren hills, 
which present their rocky fronts to the eye from 
all points. Romantic as the situation may be, 
the town itself is equally so; the houses being 
the most whimsical, picturesque, and odd, any 
where to be met with. The market-place, in par- 
ticular, had, to me, the strangest effect imagi- 
nable; it not appearing like £i^/i^A nature. The 
evening being fine and clear, the lengthened sha- 
dows of the houses were swept over the fore- 
ground, reducing the whole to one expansive 
dark ; except where, here and there, on its verge, 
a small group of figures glittered, from an elegant 
touch of the departing rays of the sun. Full in 
the light appeared the market-house, raised on 
an arcade, above which, in a gallery that le^ds 
to different dwellings, were seen various peopfe, 

busily 
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busily employed in humble occupations. Add 
to the whole, by way of back-ground, a tremen- 
dous cliff, 300 feet high, which impends fearful- 
ly over the back of the town, in the most ter- 
rific manner, and some idea of the scene may be 
formed. The breadth and simplicity of the light 
and shade> contributed to aid the beauty of the 
view; the great mass of dark on the fore-ground 
being supported by another, prevented its be- 
coming a spot. The whole of the objects in the 
light, had their local colors rendered deep and 
rich, by a gleam of the evening sun, which pre- 
vented the shadow from cutting abrupt and hard 
against the light, and giving the whole great 
mellowness; the general eflFect receiving vigor 
from the sparkling of some light draperies.* 

' In Settle, many of the houses about the mar- 
ket-place, have their ascent to the upper story on 
the outside; and where the cliff, or scar, which 
hang^ frowning over the town, can be brought 

I into 

* So much depeikb on a judicious light and shade, that many 
objects will highly <j[^ht in the monimg, which may appear un- 
interesting in the evening, or vice versa. Yet, notwithstanding, this 
the power of imitating the lovelj sceneiy of Nature with ** accu^ 
racy,** may be acquired by reflection, and by an attention to pic- 
tures, or drawings, remarkable in that particular, such as those of 
Titian and Rubens, and woiks of many modem artists: I do no^ 
mean those full of afiectadon, as if they were illuminated by apar- 
fial flash of gunpowder; such trash may pass with some for true 

art 
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into the view, a subject highly picturesque will 
be obtained. Ou the whole^ bad I come all this 
way without meeting one object worthy of my 
attention^ I should have been satisfied for my 
trouble, with what I found here. 

In this town was born TaoifAS Proctor, whose 
merit as a sculptor, justly places him among the 
first of the British artists^ His works, though 
few, are uncommonly fiae. Whoever has his mo* 
del of /ori^i^. is in possession of a treasure, which 
ought to be guarded with t^e greatest vigilauce; 
it beings without dispute, on€ of the first pro* 
dtti^tions of the British school; and wautd have 
done honor to the best times of Greece or Rom&( 
He was att exemplary and mighty genius, and his 
merits have been celebrated by Mr. West in one 
of his djscoutses. I£s fine group of Dm$ede de- 
voured by his Hor^etf would have became a point 
of ottional taste; but, alu! be dashed it to 

pieces 

art. Many little shadows Joined, wiU always produce a mass; this 
may be done by clouds, &c. Any natural means may be resorted 
to, to enable the student to unite hb shadow wHh shadow, and li^t 
with light, for the purpose of acquiring masses of each, in his 
woA. "Even if he " should not excel in execution," (which, how- 
ever, may be expected from proper instruction, and a moderate 
practice,) then the student may comfort hunself with the reflection^ 
that 'Claude, and many other great artists, were without it; and 
also that it is not the first, nor, by any means, the most essential^ 
part of even landscape painting. 
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pieces in a fit of despair, because he could not 
procure fifty pounds for that subUme labor. H* 
died like Raphael, in the meridian of his days, 
and full of honor. I am happy at having it in 
my power to pay this small tribute to the memo- 
ry of a worthy man, and an old acquaintance. 
He sunk, most unaccountably, under the public 
neglect, when a small sum would have preserved 
a valuable life. But peace to his manes ; and may 
his spirit find that rest in eternity, it was a stran- 
ger to here ! 

Cross the bridge over the river Ribblc, which 
flows near Settle, and at about the distance of 
one mile, is 

GIGGLESWICK. 
HsAE is A fUBodigioiis &0r, or ledge of rocks, 
tliat goes by ^ie nftme of ihe vitlage, and whose 
hold clifh rise above the road, accompanying it 
to a considerable extent Under these craggs^ 
above some lime-kilni^ by the road side, i&^Wdl^ 
that €bb§ aad flaw^ At uncertain period*, sarnie 
ttmes three a^d even four lOr five times within the 
' hour. This is considered as a great natural cu- 
riosity, the place being at least thirty miles from 
the sea.* In Giggles wick is a noted ajad well-en^ 
dowed Free-School, founded by a Mr.. Bridges. . 

I S With 

• In diflfeBeatjMatsofEqghnd, aie twa or thiee other tbbii^ 
and flowing Wdb, of similar character to Ito at OiggtewwclL ThcL 

most 
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With a guide^ I made aa excursion over tBe 
mpors to 

MALHAM- 

most celebrated is that between Chapd-in-the-Fiith and Tideswell^ 
in Derbyshire, fa the description of wliich, as faserted m the third 
volume of the Beauties c^ England and Wales, pages, 454, 455, 
I attempted to assigo the cause of the ebbing and flowing of the 
water; and as no better explanation has yet appeared, it may 
not be misplaced, to insert it agam here; as the principles on 
which the water flows and ebbs, must be the same m all wells si- 
mihurly situated. 

" Thb curious phenomenon does not appear to have been sati»> 
iactorily explained ; as the principles on which the Syphon acts, 
w9l only account for the mtenaitteBt^owai^ of die water,, the 
cause of its ebbing h&og still unresolved. The opinion of a second 
syphon, as ingeniously advanced by a modem traveller,* which 
begins to act only when the water rises, or is ndu its height, b 
inconsistent with the i^pearances at the well, as the water conti- 
nues to ebb for sixty or dghty seconds after its decrease has left a 
^uffideot opening for the admisiion qfthc air into the Bui^)osed 
reservoir in the hill. Now^ admitting the existence of onenatuial 
syphon, may we not account for the return of the water, by suppos- 
ing an mterior cavity, on a level somewhat lower than the pa8sage9 
which communicate with the well, havfag a distinct outlet, but 
too contracted to give issue to all the water that flows from the 
syiAoB; tbe overjdus wUl, in consequence, be discharged mto 
die.welli where it finds vent, and flows out till the syphon has 
ceased to act. When this happens, the interior cavity, no longer 
receivmg more water than its distinct aperture can carry ofi^, be- 
gins to empty; and receivfag back that portion of the water from 
the well which lies above the communicatmg passages, discharges 
it by its own otftlet'' J^. 

^ See an original Journal of a ' Three Wecki Tour to the Lakes ;* 
by a Gentleman of the Untventty of Oxford, published in the sixth yo* 
kime of Mavor^s British Tourist* 
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MALHAM-COVE, 

Pronounced Afewm-Ctwe, by the natives. This 
is a stupendous mass of lime-stone rock, something 
in the form of an amphitheatre, which crosses ja 
valley like a bridge, presenting its bare and almost 
uniform front to the eye. A human figure, placed 
at the base of this immense mass, is reduced to 
a mere point, by comparison, the central summit 
of the rock, Which is the lowest part, being, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hurtley, 288 feet high. 

At the foot of the Cove, a current of water issues 
out, called Air^Head; it being, in all probability^ 
- one of the streams which feed that riven lu floods 
the subterranean passage is not sufficient to give 
vent to all the water, which then pours in a ca^ 
taract from the top of the rocks, forming a; most 
" grand and magnificent cascade." This curious 
phenomenon is seldom seen by travellers in the 
summer months. " If the wind blows pretty 
strongly from the south, or south-west, the whole 
front of this bluff and age-tinted battlement^ 
standing unsheltered and exposed, very little if 
any of the expanded current reaches the bottom; 
but, driven back into the dr, or against the pro- 
jections of the rock, hatSi the appearance of a 
curled, foaming mist, impetuously revolving, and 

dissipated 



dissipated as a whirlwind/** Such a spectacle 
must afford a high gratification; and it must add 
greatly to the grandeur of the scene, the almost 
uniform surface of the rocks wanting such a break. 

Passing through the village of Maibam, whidi 
is composed of a few scattered houses, some of 
which afford good studies, as they are very pic« 
turesque, one mile brought me to 



GORDALE^CAR.t 

Here a stupendous mass of rocks forms a ravine, 
tiyrough the boMm of which flows a considerable 
stream. This opewMg oontiacts till yoii are led 
into a corner, where .every object cosisphcs to pro- 
^oce one ^f tlie grandest spectades m natuve. 
The rocks dart their bold and tugged fronts to 
the heavens, and impending ibadtiUy over tbe 

head 

>3lup|fey^llfaUutrinCiiMi, ' 

t Fron Settle it will be found about eigbt miles over the moors 
to Ooniale; but it will be difficult to hit the way \inthout a guide. 
A post-chaise may be Iiad at the tjrolden Lioa, at Settle; Bod if 
the traveller can get John Armstead, m MMgarit mm, wfeo 
tiiows f^ wtMfj fMl, t^ uttead In, timi^\mmmHt$s of iifs 
joimey mM bt iMreaaad. It k abCNit sixtecpi miles with a car- 
ui^ £rom Settle to Oordale; but those who come fiom Skiptod, 
must turn into the road to Malham at Hellyfield. At MaDiam is 
a publc-house, which aflfords but slender viands. 
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head .of the spcctaioff^ seev^ io threaAeQ his im** 
mediite dettriiction. Hem roek » piled on rock, 
in the; mosli terrific maj^ty ;. and whiat greatly \ta^ 
proves the grandeur of tiie scene, is an incipetuous 
Cataract, that rushes down their dark centre, tear- 
ing up, with its irresistible force, the very foun- 
dations of the earth. Good heavens, what a 
scene, hpw. awful! how sublime! Imagine blocks 
of lime-stone rising to the immense height of two 
hundred yards, and in some places projecting up* 
wards of twenty over their bases;; add to this the 
roafing of the cataract, and the sullen murnaurs, 
of thie wind that howls around ; and something 
lik^ an idea of the savage aspect of this place may ^ 
be conceived. . ^ 

Here ^ timid will iindan end put to their jour* 
ney; myself and guide, with some difficulty^ 
a^scended the craggs up the fall^ keeping the water 
to the right hand, and arrived at a large opening; 
where massy fragments of rocks are scattered 
about in the most wild and fantastic manner. 
Above, through a large hole, at the height of 
twenty or thirty yards, poured down the collected* 
force of the whole stream, which forms the cas- 
cade below* This is, perhaps, the finest part of 
the whole place, and should by no means be neg- 
lected, however difficult the ascent to it may 
be. Retreat hence was impossible; we therefore 
scrambled to the top of the rocks, a height^of not 
1 less 
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less than three hundred yards from the stream^ 
below: here, on looking back into the yawning 
gulph we had passed, the words of Shakespeare ! 
came forcibly into my mind : 

Stand still— -^-bovr ftajiiil 
And^lizzy 'tis to cast oue's eye so lowi 

I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

The opening in the rocks, which gives passage 
to the stream, is said to have been caused by the 
force of a great body of water, which collected 
in a sudden thunder storm, some time about the 
year 1730. The lover of drawing will be much 
delighted with this place : immensity and horror 
are its inseparable companions, uniting together 
to form subjects of the most awful cast. The very 
soul of Salvator Rosa would hover with delight over 
these regions of confusion.* 

Nonft 

^ Here Nature offers one of the finest general ideas in the world; 
but the student, in sketching these scenes, must preserve a great 
breadth in the rocks, for the sake of sin^licity, as a boldness of hand- 
ling b essentially necessary to such wild views. A few great and sim- 
ple lines will mark the contours, and a slight wadi of Indian ink 
win most expeditiously give the breadths; whilst a tender tinge 
of Prussian blue, combined with the ink, will easily make the 
more remote parts recede, provided the blue is added in propor- 
tion to the distance. The right-hand canopy, including the water- 
fall, presents a fine upright view, which ^ape b the best calculated 
for the disposition of these rocks. Some of the masses will require 
their forms to be a little improved. 
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None of the passes in North Wales equals this; 
tlie water tumblmg down its bosoiHi giving it 
greatly the superiority. 

A few years ago, two men returning from a cock- 
match at Kirkby-Malham, in the autumnal 'seft- 
son, were surprised by a fog, which came on sudr 
denly, when unfortunately they missed their .way, 
and one of them, William Hartley, without: hav- 
ing time to utter a single word, slipped into this 
yawning womb of death. His companion, alarm- 
ed and terrified, dared no longer to walk erect, 
but, examining with his hands the way he took, 
got back to Malham. Hartley's body was found 
next morning, lodg^ed in a bush of ivy, more than 
half way down the dreadful precipice, it having 
fallen upwards of seventy yards. Hence, I pro- 
ceeded to 



MALHAM TARN. 

This is a small lake on the moors; but, from 
being destitute of wood, it is by no means an 
object of interest to the artist I must own I 
iooked upon it with indifference, notwithstanding 
k has been called, in the language of poetry, . 

'' A lidLe mbosomed in tbe ckwd<apt mountaios.'^ 

K Another 
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Another disadvantage is, that the mountains that 
environ the water, arc too far removed from its 
margin to appear grand. This will efFectually 
prevent its ever rivaling the Lakes of Cumberland 
or Westmoreland, There are several plantations 
in the vicinity, but the immediate banks of the 
lake are not bold enough to show them to advan* 
tage. Tarn House, on its banks, die property of 
Lord Ribblesdale, is chiefly used in the sporting 
season; the moors sU)ounding with foxes, hares, 
and black game. In the lake are excellent trout 
and perch. 

The water of this lake runs out in a small stream, 
which, at about the distance of a mile, suddenly 
sinks into the earth, among a heap of loose stones, 
and is lost. The country people, however, af- 
firm it to be the same that issues out at Malham** 
Cove, and forms the head of the river Aire ; and 
also that which has forced a passage through the 
rocks at Gordale. 

These moors are truly wild and romantic; Na- 
ture here sits in solitary grandeur. The hills are 
lofty atid green to their tops, and rise in irregular 
heaps on all sides, in their primeval state of pa»- 
ture. They afford excellent feed for cattle, mak- 
ing them uncommonly fat, and that expeditious- 
ly. Vast tracts are eticteted with stone walls, 
for the purpose of sheltering the sheep from the 
Mverity of the weather in the winter season. 

It 
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It would be highly imprudent for a stranger to 
tiavel these moqrs without a guide, as he would 
risk the danger of perishing for want; or the 
probable chance of breaking his neck down some 
precipice in the dark, or from being caught in a 
fog. The shepherds themselves know the way 
only by the hills, or from large masses of stones 
collected together upon some eminence. 

At Carlton Hall^ in the parish of Kirkby-Mal- 
ham-Dale, was bom, on the 7th of September, 
16199 that most intrepid and skilful Parliamentary 
General, John Lambert. The estate had be* 
longed to the family for several generations. His 
father had been a Justice of the Peace; and by 
his third wife, Ann Pigot, had the subject of this 
brief memoir. At thirteen years of age, he was 
so unfortunate as to lose his father. In 16S9 he 
married Frances, daughter of Sir William Lister, 
of Tliomton, in this county. 

Whitelocke says, he studied the law some time 
in one of the Inns of Court. If so, his ardent 
love of liberty must have early led him from that 
pursuit, as he was engaged, with his relations and 
neighbours, at the beginning of the contest, on 
the popular side. 

To enter into the minute events of his life, 
would be to give a history of the contest between 

K S King 
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King Charles the First and the Parliament ; all 
that I intend^ is merely a sketch of his character. 

When Charles, by entering the Parliament House 
with an armed force, had given cause to the 
Members justly to doubt their personal securityi 
each party became anxious to provide for their safe- 
ty, by securing the garrisons and arsenals through- 
out the kingdom : for it is proved, by the joint 
testimony of the writers on the Civil War, that 
the great cause of dispute was not about matters 
of religion, but who should have power over the 
militia. 

The first hostile movement was on the King's 
going from York to take possession of Hull, where 
Sir John Hotham, the governor; in obedience to 
the command of the Parliament, refused him ad- 
mittance. The King being disappointed, com- 
plained of Hotham to the Parliament, and sum- 
moned the nobility and gentry of the county to 
a^ttend him at York. This meeting was uncom- 
monly numerous ; but, after the summons, they 
were refused admittance to the royaP presence, 
with the exception of a few, and of those the 
King made a demand on the county of a guard 
of horse. ' This conduct lost him the.affection of 
many of his Yorkshire subjects; and, on this oc- 
casion, many petitions were presented to the King, 
in which Mr* Lambert was concerned. 

On 
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' On the 92d of August, 1642, about six o'clock 
iri tlief evening'of a very stormy- and teiiipestuous 
day^ the royal standafd was erected at Notting- 
ham, say3 Clarendon, and the demons of discord 
atid tivil war were at once let loose on the nation. 

To a people it should never become an object^ 
what individual or family may reign over them; 
but thSit the government they live under, be 
founded on. equity, should be a great corisidera- 
tionT In the course of human events, persons, or 
families^ may periish, and houses cease to govern ; 
but the great principles of Liberty and Justice 
should be deeply engraven on the hearts of man- 
kind, till the ujmost verge of time. 

The trust reposed in Monarchs is of so extensive 
fend important a n^iture^ that the slightest error is 
atteiide<] with the most fatal consequences. Like 
cities under the influence of an earthquake, thou- 
sands are buried in their fall. The unhappy 
Charles^ though possessed of many private virtues, 
by endeavoring to change a free government into 
an absolute monarchy, began a Revolution, un- 
der which the nations of Europe at present groan. 
By his misconduct, multitudes were induced to 
leave this country for America; not with a dis- 
like to the man only, but with a settled hatred to 
the office of King. The great province of New 
England was peopled at th^t period ; and every 

one 
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one knows^ that it was at Boston wbere hoatiltties 
first commenced; and that the descendants of 
those who had emigrated^ were the most strenuous 
in their opposition. The consequence may be easH 
ly traced ; the flame spread to France, wliere i% 
overturned that Monarchy; and when the effects 
will cease the Almighty only knows ! 

Every thing has its cause; even the above great 
event was preceded by another important one, 
which prepared the way. Henry the Seventh, too 
proud to claim the Throne by descent, and too 
timid to demand it by right of conquest, well 
knew that it was the power of the great JBlarons 
which had made him King. Their power was such, 
that any one of them could alarm, and the com- 
bination of two or three, overthrow him. Hence 
it became necessary to use policy, rather tham 
force, to break their power. To obtain his end, 
he framed the statutes of population ; the statute 
against retainers; and that for alienation. The 
first, by its effect, increased agriculture, by or- 
dering that all farm-houses, to which one hun- 
dred acres of ground and upwards were attached, 
should be kept up for ever: this rendered the 
yeomanry in a certain degree free of the Lords, 
who thereby lo&t their foot soldiers. The act 
against retainers, prevented the Lords having 
in their service the younger sons of good familiea, 
who were men of spirit, and well skilled in arms, 

and 



ami l^ho served them as cavalry t this being for- 
4b}dden under heavy penalties, deprived them of 
another prop to ftiction. Hence they became inac- 
tive, prodigal, and laxuripus ; and their immense 
estates, though more than enough for country 
hospitality, became too small for the refined plea* 
sures of the town, and the expenses of a court. 
But the statute of alienation enabling them to sell, 
or mortgage, without heavy fines, effectually de- 
stroyed their power; and accelerated the fall 
of the old Barons by tenure. By these various 
means, Henry the Seventh inci^ased his own power 
with that of the Commons, the Nobility being 
the only sufferers. The dissolution of the monas- 
teries under his son, threw a vast property into 
the public market; and the strides which com- 
Tnerce was then making, raised up purchasers in 
the wealthy merchant and trader. 

I-et us mark the sequel James the First had 
come from a country where the whole power was * 
divided between the King and a turbulent Nobi- 
lity. Full of the notions of the divinity and ex- 
tent of royal power, he qanye to England to gth' 
wm. Unfofrtunatdy, he communicated these no- 
tions to his son Charles, and every means were 
used through both reigns, to increase the power 
of the Crown. But as the Crown increased in 
power, the people increased in wealth and power 
4iko; and as their properjty was the. result of their 
1 ' industry, 
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industry,; tbey rightly saw, that Uo power dn earth 
was authorised to deprive them of it without their 
own consent, either direct or implied. Henq^y 
from the people asserting the right of property, 
against the state terms *' prerogative power,*' conv 
menced those disputes in which Mr. Lambert was 
so materially engaged.* 

w When Lord Fairfax was appointed commander 
in chief of the Parliamentary forces in the north* 
em district, he was joined by Mr. Lambert; his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Lister, of Thornton; and his 
relation, Mr. Lister of Wes thy. Both these gen- 
tlemen were killed within a few weeks from the 
date of their commissions. The fpriper, Captain 
William Lister, was shot with a musket bullet ip 
the head, in the battle of Tadcaster, on Wednei^ 
day, the 7th of December. t How the latter came 
by his death is not certainly known. 

Mr. 

» >* 

* In a cause between Mr. Chambers, a merdiaot, and the Lord 
Mayor of London, for trespass and false imprisonment, on account 
of the levying of ship-money, Sn: R. Berkeley, one of the Judges 
of the Kmg^s Bendi, declared, ** That no ai^jl of Pariiament ooutd 
bind the King, not to command away his subjects' goods apd om^ 
ney." Neal's Hi$iary cf the Puritans, Vo^. IL p. l%5. ^ 

t Mr. William Lister, slain at the battle of Tadcastier^ left two 

sons and a daughter^ Qqe of the sons travelling through thiat 

town many years aftelrwtods, was ]^q(uisitive after the j^lade of his 

lather's e^iUture. The sextoo/' wbo ¥fja» the& makidg a ghive Ih 

; . i : the 
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' Mr. Lambert's first public employment was the 
command of a regiment of dragoons, in which 
station his conduct was marked by moderation, 
bravery, and skill. The moderation of the Par- 
liament Generals gained them the good will of the 
people; while, according to Hume, (the apologist 
for the Stewarts,) ** Prince Rupert, negligent of 
the people, fbnd of the soldiers, indulged his 
troops in unwarrantable liberties." Wilmot, ** i 
man of dissolute manners, promoted the same 
spirit of dborder;" and " Goring carried it to a 
pitch of enormity. Wherever he went, universal 
spoil and havock were committed ; and the whole 
country was kid waste by the rapine of th^ sol- 
diers." 

- Mr. Lambert was next appointed Commissary-^ 
General of the northern army. ^ It would be te-^ 
dious to pursue a military narrative in the detail ; 
it will be sufficient to observe, that he was con- 
cerned in most of the engagements of any notey 
both in England and Scotland, from the battle of ' 
Marston Mdor, till be defeated, Sir G. Booth at 
Northwich^ . after the death of .Cromwell. 

L When 



ilie choir, told him it was thereabouts. He staid for further sa- 
6Qfeetion; and, upon tal^g U|^ a skull,, they found in it die 
buHet that bs^d given the fatal wound. This mortifying and unex* 
pected object, made such an unpression upon the gentleman, that 
he died diortly afterwards* Historjf qf York. 
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Wh^n h^ was appointed Major Geiieral of flic 
^ve northern counties, and possessed, at the same 
time, power of jurisdiction the most unlimited 
and ^Ktensive, he is by all allowed to have used 
that power *' with great wisdom, moderation, and 
justice."^ 

It fippears that he aided Cromwell in his yiews 
^o become Protector; but when the Protector lost 
^ght of the public good, in private aggrandize-t 
0ient wd ambition, in wishing to assume the title 
qf ICimgy then he opposed him with his greatest 
vigor. He even refused to take the oath required 
by the Assembly and Council, to be faithful to 
the government. Cromwell, on this disappoint^ 
ment, deprived him of all his commissions, by 
which he lost all rank and power; but, from mo- 
tives of prudence, granted him a pension of 2000L 
a yean On this Mr. Lambert retired to his house 
at Wimbleton, where he amused himself as a 
floriat. 

The conduct of Lambert on this occasion 
was truly great; living in the strictest habits of 
kitimacy with Cromwell, surrounded, as it were, 
with honors and emoluments, by his opposition, 
he sacrificed them all. On the very same priuci* 
pies, thqrefprf, by which he resisted the arbitrary 

roeasuret 

* This k testified by Ckomdon, WhitehK^ and others. 

1 
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HkeMwrcd of the King, did he novr^ to his eternal 
hoaor, exert himself against the encroachments 
^f'the.J^rotecton This isy perhaps, otie of thfe 
greatest and lAost bi*iUiant acts of his life. In the 
first instance he opposed tlie King; in the second, 
he sacrificed a brave and heroic friend ^t the altar 
of Justice. To obtain a victory, nlay require skin 
and courage; but to be greatly just, marks tht 
highest point of hum^ln excelletict. , 

In the first Parliament called by the new Pro* 
tector, after the death of Cromwell, Mr. Lambert 
was returned for Aldboroagh, by the title of John, 
Lord Lambert} in this station he appeared an ac^ 
tive supporter of the rights of the people. HH 
opposition to the new House of Peers causing some 
trouble, a miscreant offered to assassinate Lam« 
bert; but, to the honor of Richard, be refused t6 
purchase dominion with blood! Shortly after* 
wards, the Protector resigned an office, his talents 
and power M^ere unequal to. 

. The confused instability of the times soofi oc^ 
casioned the recall of the exiled Prince Charles. 
But this procedure was attended by mystery, im 
trigue, Ind the most abandoned dissimulation 
in its agents, to whom Charles owed but little for 
«uch service. 

Monk's character appeal s strangely equivocal, 
and troche rous to both parties* He firs^ served 

L 2 the 
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the King, and was taken prisoner at Nantwich. 
Whitelocke says of him, ** Who afterwards served 
the Parliament, and this was his first turn/' Folr 
the Parliament he went to Ireland, where he be^ 
trayed his trust, and deserted to the royal party ; 
Ibut he was shortly after taken, and committed to 
the Tower,* He then took the covenant and ne* 
gative oath) obtained his libertyi, and was a se* 
cond time sent to Ireland with a military com- 
mand: but he returned home in disgrace, and 
his conduct was questioned before the House of 
Common9, . wh<) disapproved of his making peace 
withO'Nealf " Monk was much* discontented at 
tb? proceeding in. the business in relation to him', 
especially at some passages reflecting upon his ho^ 
nour and fidelity,*'! After this he was employed 
in Scotland, from which place he returned, finally 
to establish hi^ character and his fortune, by com- 
pleating his bargain vnth Charles the Second. 

Lambert, quick to concave, and prompt to 
act, two great qualities in a soldier, had defeated 
Sir George Booth at NorthwicTi, for which ser- 
vice he received the thanks of the Parliament, 
and a jewel of lOOOl. value. He next appeared 
at Newcastle against Monk; and had Lambert's 
^dvice of fighjing him been followed. Monk might 
have been disappointed of receiving his wages for 

bringing 

* See Whitelocke, p, 89, &c. f Ibid. 
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bring^g in the King. Whitelocke, who ^ppeans 
clearly to have read the character of Monk, rq- 
commended to Fleetwood to treat with the Prince, 
and thereby to save their friends^ and prevent 
any convulsions in the nation. 

By Monk's intrigues, Lambert was committed 
to the Tower, from which he soon made his es- 
cape ; but was again taken at Daventry, by In- 
goldsby, a man who had sat as one of the Judges 
on the trial of Charles the First, and who was now 
a flaming Royahst.* While in confinement, he 
was returned Member for Rippon, on the calling 
of a new Parliament. 

Mr. Lambert, not having had any concern in 
the trial or execution of the late King, naturally 
expected to be included in the general pardon 

and 

. * Burnet relates the following anecdote of Lambert, which he 
says he had of Ingoldsby. When he was taken, the people were 
in crouds, and shouting for the success. *' This reminds me (said 
Lambert^ with great good-humour) of what Cromwell once said to 
vs both near thb very place, as we were going with a body of oflkers 
after our troops, marching into Scotland m the year l650, the 
people, as now, shouting, and wishing us success. I observed 
to Cromwell, I was glad to see we had the nation on our side. 
Cromwell answered. Do not trust to that; for these very people 
would shout as much, if you. and I tvere going to be hanged. Lam- 
bert said to Ingoldsby, now he looked on himself as in a fair way 
to that, and began to think Cromwell prophesied." 

History qf his own Times, Vol. L p. 85. 
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and oblivion ; but, notwithstanding thiS| he woi 
tried for rebellion, and arraigned at the King's 
Bench, " For having levied war against his Mah 
jesty, in several parts of the kingdom/' This 
charge would have equally applied to the greater 
part of his subjects.* 

On his trial, he neither denied the charge, nor 
was he mad enough enthusiastically to insult by a 
frantic and useless justification. The King thought 
proper to spare his life; but unmercifully sen- 
tenced him to endure exile and confiscation. His 
property in this neighbourhood was purchased 
for him by his relations. At this period he was 
forty-three years old, and had a wife and three 
children. 

He endured his fate with a manly and philoso-* 
phical resignation for nearly thirty years, as a pri- 
soner in the Island of Guernsey. As Mr. Lam- 
bert appears to have been alive after the Revolu- 
tion^ what a glorious triumph he must have en- 
joyed, 

' ''The humble petition of the Lords and Commons assembled 
in Parliament, sheweth, that your Msyesty having declared your 
gracious pleasure to proceed only against the immediate Murderers 
qfyour Royal Father, WE, your Majest/s most bumble subjects, 
the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, not finding Sir 
Henry Vane, or Colonel Lambert, to be of that number, are hum- 
bk suitors to your Miyesty, if they shall be attainted, yet execu- 
tion as to thchr Uves may be remitted." — Hurtley's^ Malham, from 
Commons Journal, VoL VIIL p. 152. 
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joyed, on hearing that the male branches 6f that 
wretched family were driven from the Throne for 
ever; and for |hose very crimes he himself had 
• opposed, and for which opposition he was then 
nnjustly suffering ! 

Monk, without sincerity, became an Earl ; the 
gallant and honest Lambert, an exile; if banish* 
ment from a vicious and corrupt court can be 
termed so. Fortunately for him, he was possessed 
of an elegant turn of mind. Reading, and the 
sciences, had occupied much of his time, and be* 
came a great support to him while under confine* 
ment at Castle Cornet. Joined to his taste and 
talents for botany, ** He was looked upon as a 
great physician by the people of Guernsey, who 
constantly resorted to the Castle to consult him 
on every disorder they were afl9icted with ; for at 
that time there was no physician nor surgeon on 
the Island ; and he gave a number of useful re- 
ceipts to a gentleman residing in the country, who 
was kno\vn to many persons now living/'* Gran- 
ger classes him among the honorary artists : *' He 
painted flowers, (says be,) which he was alto 
fond of cultivating." 

His two sons died before their father. His on- 
ly daughter^ Frances, named after her grandmo* 

ther, 

• HmUqr. 
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ther, became heir-general at her father's death/ 
in 170K She married Sir John Middleton, Bart, 
of Belsay Castle, in Northumberland. 

From Settle I proceeded to Askrigg, a distance 
of about twenty-four miles. For the first three 
miles, RiBBLKDALE presents a most rich and ro- 
mantic appearance. The cottages are highly pic- 
turesque, and oddly shaped. The river murmurs 
playfully along, forming several agreeable cas- 
cades, which both delight and amuse the mind 
of the traveller. Between Stainforth and Horton^ 
to the right of the road, is situated a grotesque 
sort of amphitheatre of lime-stone rocks, called 
DowGiLL-ScAR, above which is occasionally seen 
the grim face of Penny gent. ^ 

Bray, in his tour through Derbyshire and York- 
shire, speaking of this vicinity, says, ** On the 
tops of the hills hereabouts, fires are lighted on 
(I think) the first day of August, the remains of 

a custom, 

^ The antiquarian reader need not be told how extensively the 
topography of England has retained the language of the ancient 
Britons, in the names of the principal and pennanent features of 
the country, such as the mountains and rivers; and that more par- 
ticularly in the northern districts. PennygeQt must be recognised 
as one of those venerable survivors of the Saxon irruption. Thk 
name implies hterally the Head or Summit qfthe Downs; and its 
original pronunciation b scarcely vitiated, as its original orthogra- 
phy is Peny Gwetu, or, without the article, Pen Gwent. ^ E. 
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a custom^ the origin of which is now unknown/' 
This custom^ I am informed, still exists in various 
parts of Yorkshire ; but report places it nearer 
Midsummer. This is, no doubt, a remnant of 
Druidism : it is well known that it was a custom 
iRFith the Druids to light fires* on the tops of the 

M hills 

* The custom of kindling fires on solemn occasions, has been 
universal over the world in all ages; so that it b difficult to draw 
«ny inference of analogy in the customs of different nations from 
«tfais usage. The Druids of Britain had their fires on the four great 
Jestivals of seasons, but more particdarly on the two solstices. 
That on midsummer was to celebrate the luxuriaut season of veg«- 
lation, m which a variety of emblematical ceremonies was used. 
The most general names for the fire in honor of thb festival, most 
prokd>ly, were Tdn Bdl, and Tdn Balaru; that b, the Fire qf 
'Budding, or Fire qf Vegetaiiw: and this appdktion b still used 
.for such fires in Ireland; though wildly made to be tbefive 
of the Babylonian Baal by the antiquaries of that countiy: but 
the term now used m Wales, b Coblcbrth, or Signal of Cerd^ 
judt, mad which b applied to the fire on the first of November, 
.Off the eve of wiuter; the laidsuBinier fire heing, I believe, quite 
forgotten there, though the^ystenny which r^idated such festivals, 
:be preserved among a few votaries of ancient customs. The fe»- 
;tival 4>f the summer sobtice being to hail the arrival of the sun at 
Ihe aummit of hb power, fiir produdng the firuits of the earth, a 
giceat many eeiBmonses, emblematicid oCthat season, were prao* 
tised; such as the carrying in procession branches of different trees; 
and thus we identify it with the Skin^phorie, or Bou^bearing 
Pestival among the Greeks, which they acknowledge to have bor- 
rowed, among a variety of other rites, fipom the Hyperboreans. 
Jiaving me nt ioned thb Grecian rite, I am induced to notice, as a 
remarjkable fiict, that the aame term b still prcsserved as a common 
word in the Welsh toligue;^ for Yscwr b a branch or bought 
whenoe the plural Y$(yr, Yscyron, fud Yscyrian. E. 
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hills on the eve of a great festival, to announce 
the same to the people. The great vfesiival. of 
Midsummer-Day was observed by those sagei) 
and was called, by way of excellence, the great 
Sunday, or Festival . This name it obtained over 
the common seventh day, or day of the aun; or 
Sunday, a period of weekly instruction to the peo- 
ple by the Druids. The great Sunday appears to 
have been held as a solemn festival, on which they 
met to examine the songs of the bards, to settle 
traditions, and withal, to inquire into the con* 
duct of the lower order of the priests. The Win- 
ter-Solstice formed another of their great festivals^ 
which was celebrated with mirth and revelling, 
for joy that the sun had obtained its greatest 
southern declension. This period went by the 
name of Y-Hule^^ which festival the Christians 

applied 

* Writers on nortfaeni antiquities harve necessarily been often be^ 
wildered in treating of this subject, irbm a 'want of doc um eata 
by which the vaiying boundaries between the Cleldc and Teutonic 
nations were to be traced out. Any new liglit tlirown over this 
daik region of history must be important: I should therefore wish 
particularly to reconuiiettd tlie study of Welsh antiquities to the 
notice of those who would explore the Hyfterborean wflds and 
Cinunerian shades: for the Cymry of Wales carry among them 
indubitable evidence of variods Idncts, t>f their descent from those 
regions. This circumstance kiduces me to attempt to investigate 
the origin of the Yule as derived irom the same people. There 
is, however, some little dilBeulty in choosbg between several apt 
terms that are nearly of the same sound ; I shall therefore lay them 
before the reader, for his <mn selection.'* Ov^L, or, with the 
1 ' article. 
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applied to the birth of our Saviour; and in the 
northern language, YuUj or Ywly still signifies 
Christmas. Bede has recorded, that the last 
day of the year was observed among the Heathen 

M 2 Saxons 

article, Tr wtl, signifies a Festival, or the holiday. Chwbl, 
inif^es a turn or reversion. Cuwyl, pronounced like the Eng- 
lish Wheel, and the origin of it, is a course, a revolve, a turn, an 
event. HwYL, signifies, proceeding, that impels, a sail, order, 
good health: thus Taliesin, the British bard, says — " Peunyz cylch 
elvyz haul a hwylia." That is — Daily the circle of the elements 
doth die sun move onward. Hul, means a covering, a shade. 

Now in accounting for the name of the Yule Feast, or the fes- 
tival of the Winter Solstice, there is a difficulty in choosing be- 
tween ChwyI and Hul, owing to the propriety of either term, 
as agreeing with the explanations given by writers on ancient my- 
thology. Rudbeck shews that the real meaning of the Yule was 
a wheel, signifying conversk>n, or the return of the sun fix>m the 
winter solstitial point. The Welsh Chwyl, as may be seen, 
means the same thing: and compounded with the prefixes AR and 
OOR, it forms Archwyl, and Gk)RCHWYL; bothof which im- 
ply the principal circle, or supreme circle ; that b, the ^ear: the 
latter implies also labor, or employment; and Hercules, called, 
by the Phoeniciaps, Ourchol, however personified by the Grecian 
fiibulists, implied the same thing ; as is fiilly proved by the learned 
Gebelin, in his Monde Primitif. The twelve labors of that ever- 
rambling hero, implied the corre^nding monthly avocations of 
the year :. thus the cutting off the heads of Hydra, was a most 
expressive emblem of the Harvest season: and it b remarkable, 
that thb very word hydra, b the present appellation in Welsh for 
Autumn, and b also the name for October. 

The Welsh word Hul, a covering, or shade, corresponds most 
happily with Ae various mythologkal emblems, which represent 

th^ 
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Saxons with great solemnity, and they then itli^^ 
mtnated thetr houses with fires and candles, as^ 

ail 

the sun to be in the shades at tiie dme of the Yule Peasi: that is^ 
when ^ Balder was killed by the mistletoe thrown at hhn;'* or,, 
in plain language, when the sun set, and the shades of night 
were spread over him. The mistletoe was particularly venerated 
on the last night of the old year; and the Christians of northern 
Europe fondly continue their reverence for this bough. In Hol- 
stein this emblem of night is called Marentaken, or the Branch of 
Spectres. Keysler rehites that, in Germany and Gaul, on the 
last day of the year, the youths go about with f he mistletoe, ciy^ 
ing — ** To the mistletoe ! The new year is at hand f** It is also a 
curious circumstance,, that the golden hough, which Eneas finds m 
likens, b compared by Virgil to the mistletoe, and as actually 
growing upon the oak. (.£ueid, 1. VI. v. 404.) It was owing to 
these rites that the Greeks called the north-west by the name of 
Skiros; and there their Cimmerian Tartarus was placed,. And 
from these Skirians did the Greeks adopt a variety of religious ce^ 
femonies and emblems^ The descent of Bacchus ad Inferos, wa^ 
one thus borrowed^ and is elegantly expressed, in an ancient bas^ 
lelief, by a boy, or genius,, mounted on a dolphin; the head of 
the fish is depressed as it swims, to show that it is descending;, 
whibt the infant Bacchus holds a smidl umbrella over hb head, ta 
denote the object of his voyage. The fiibled diescent of such aa 
Hercules, Oipheus, Castor and Pollux, Theseus,, and PerithoiiSi 
were all allegories of the descent or departure of the sun. It i$ 
also remarkable that a bard of the fourteenth century gives ua the 
same idea from the British mythology, when he makes the sun to^ 
say— 

" I ochel awel auav, 

I wlad annwvn %vwn yz av" 

To avoid the winter gale, 

To the region of the profound abyss I will go* E*. 
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«n embtem of the return of the sun, aind thfc 
lengthening of the days.* 

The great symbol under which our Saxon anr 
cestors worshipped the god Thor, was fire; but 
whether this worship differed from that of the 
Celtic nations and of the Persians, who under thi^ 
element appear to have venerated the intelligence 
animating the sun and fire, is doubtful. Thor was 
supposed to rule the air, regulate the seasons, excite 
or allay tempests, and was generally considered 
as a benign deity. He was said to be the first 
born of the Supreme God, the first and principal 
intelligence, proceeding from his union with mat- 
ter, and the great mediator betwixt God and man. 
From the description of Thor in the Edda, he ap« 
pears to signify the sun. The Saxons and Danes 
sacrificed horses to this divinity, as indicative of 
the rapidity of his motion. 

Horton is about six miles from Settle, and the 

last village on the upper road to Askrigg» From 

I Horton 

I * Anciently tbe Sherifis of York used to prodahn, on St. 

Th^Mnas's day, the Yoole Girthol;* when, after commanding the 
peace to be kept both by night and by day, the following curious 
form of words was used : ^ Also that all manner of Whores, 
Thieves, Dice^layers, and all other unthrifty folk, be welciMne ta 
this town, whether they come late or early, at the reverence of 
the high feast of Yoole, tiU the twelve days be passed.'^ 

History of York. 

I « That it> H%ayl Gwrihol, ox receding Course, E^ 
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Horton I immediately entered on the moors, "when 
all is dreary, wild, and solitary. Having pro- 
ceeded about a mile, I was surprised by a most 
horrid roaring to the right, which I discovered to 
arise from a considerable stream ingulphed by a 
chasm, as black as the entrance into the infernal 
regions.*^ It is reported, but the tale is rather 
improbable, that a short time ago, a person was 
let down into this gulph, by a rope, to the depth 
of one hundred yards ; but his courage failing him, 
he roared out lustily, and his companions drew 
him up again. I threw several large stones into 
this Stygian gulph, but could not hear when they 
reached the bottom. 

Scarcely had the surprise excited by the above 
spectacle subsided, when the road again brought 
me to the edge of a precipice, where the river Kib- 
ble is dashed from rock to rock in wild variety, f 
Here Silence never dwells, but horrid Uproar holds 
his everlasting reign ! This place does not pre- 
sent a single fall only, but a succession of them, 
where cataract tumbles over cataract ; the power 
of the water having forced a passage under a solid 
mass of rock, the bulk of which is incredible, and 
from which it issues with a hideous din, that 

deafens 

* I think thia place is called Hunt-Poi. 

t Probably the place named IdngilL 



deafens the sense. In some places the water, by 
undermining the craggy , has precipitated huge 
fragments into the gdlfili beloir. 'With such a 
scene under the eyeV alone on an open moor, the 
heavens foreboding a storm, and not a single 
habitation to be seen as far as the utmost stretch 
of bun^an ken, what ladguag$ could be ade- 
quate to describe ita effiects on the mind, or 
the feelings it excited I A considerable quantity 
of rain having fallen, it contributed greatly to in- 
crease the grandeur of the whole. Those who are 
fond of the wild, will find enough here to satisfy 
them : but it would be advisable to engage the 
attendance of some person from Horton, who, by 
possessing a knowledge of the paths, might be 
able to show them its wonders from below. My 
being alone, prevented my descending into these 
^cenes of chaotic confusion, 

'the road in many places runs along the edge 
of steep declivities, down which there is great 
danger of being precipitated, particularly in stormy 
weather. It is reported,, that a lady and gentle- 
man in a post-chaise venturing this way, were 
blown over, and narrowly escaped falling to the 
bottom. The view from the higher parts of these 
moors is uncommonly vast and extensive, but 
dreary and melancholy. Scarcely a tree is to be 
seen, and all the mighty expanse consists but of 
one tiresome sweep intersecting another. 

9f 
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Of humaii art no traces near, 
I seem alone with Nature here! 
Mallet. 

To the souths many miles distant, on the very 
verge of the horizon, is seen Pendie-Hill; to tlic 
east is Penny gent; and nearer to the west, 



INGLEBOROUGH 

Presents his craggy front.* The immense 
base on which Ingleborough stands, is said to be 
between twenty and thirty miles in circumference. 
The ascent is in some places even and gradual ; 
but on the north and west sides, rugged, and al- 
most perpendicular. ITie summit is a horizontal 
plain, almost a mile round, and was formerly en- 
compassed with a wall : the ruins of a beacon, 
and watch-tower, are still visible. On this plain, 
horse races were formerly held. The top of this 
mountain is the first land seen in the passage from 
Dublin to Lancaster; though it is almost thirty 
miles from the sea. Ingleborough, from this 
side, presents fine lines, but it is unaccompanied 

by 

* Ingleborough signifies the fortress of the Angles; who pro- 
bably constmcted the fortifications, of ¥4uch some remains still 
appear on the summit of this mountain. 
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by any other strikiog feature, the moors not pos* 
sessing a character to interest an artist.* 



The rain began to descend in torrents, when I 
had a considerable part of my day's ramble over 
the moors to perform, and for twelve miles, I 
courageously endured " the pelting of the pitiless 
storm." At length, being very wet, I sat down 
in a most forlorn and uncomfortable mood, to 
meditate on the objects of my journey, and na- 
turally digressed to the cause which had operated 
to place me in such a situation. I blamed myself 
for suffering a propensity to admire the stupendous 
and beautiful scenery of nature, to prevail so 

N strongly, 

* The following is the most correct statement of the elevations of 
Ingleborough, and some otiier celebrated mountains. 
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Itort the above measurements, it i4)pcars that the mountains of 
; ' > Yorkshire are the highest in South Britain, i 
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strongly, as to induce me to wander so many mile^ 
from a comfortable home, and began to condemiv 
it as mere idle curiosity. Influenced by melan- 
choly, I had painted the evils of life with such 
strong and deadly coloring, that the mind had[ 
become terriiied by the gigantic images it had 
conjured up ; nor could it rest satisfied, till tliey 
were reduced to their proper size and color. Un- 
der these impressions^ I thought of Park, and of 
his Travels in Africa; without even a road to di- 
rect him, uncertain but that death might await 
his approach to the first liuman habitation, wan* 
dering through forests almost impervious to the 
rays of the sun, ' where his footsteps might lead to 
the abode of some deadly reptile, or his safety be 
endangered by wild beasts ; and withal doubtful, 
from what source he might derive his next meaL 
These reflections banished all anxiety for my own 
situation ; I smiled at my former weakness, and 
walked cheerfully on, in the full assurance, that 
all the evils of life are, in a great measure, ren- 
dered so by our own feelings., 

The rain still came down in torrents, the moors 
looked black and dismal; and Ingteborough, 
whenever I looked back, presented its grim front; 
but I had armed myself by reflection, and the 
storm passed unheeded. 

In my descent to Askrigg, I passed a lak^ 

called Sx:M£A-Ji£iU£; this is ^bout three mJles iq 

1 compass; 
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compass ; but it wants wood to give it interest : 
as it is but a short distance from the above towni 
a walk round its banks might amuse. A small 
fitream, called the Bain^ runs out of this lake, 
and passing a pleasant village, called Bainbridge, 
unites with the river Ure. Here was formerly a 
Roman station, called Bracchium. At the junc- 
tion of the two streams, the fortifications are vi- 
sible upon a hill, called the Burgky occupying 
about five acres of ground. The sixth cohort of 
the Nervii was stationed at thb place. Several 
inscriptions have been discovered here, which are 
recorded in Gibson's Camden, and Horsley's Bri- 
tannia. The country from Settle has a regular 
ascent to the top of Cain Mountain^ a distance of 
at least eighteen miles; from the summit of this 
eminence the road descends into fFensley-Dale : 
at about six miles is 



ASKRIGG.* 

I PUT Up at the King's Arms Inn in this town, 
very wet and tired, and received the kindest at- 
tention from the landlord, and his two amiable 

N S daughters* 

* There is anotlier nmi firou Hoitoii to Ab piace, caHed die 
Lower jpoad, iriucb » the most usual way, though four miles fiuw 
tfaer. But the tnmUer that b not confried to time, I would ad- 
vise, instead of lakiiig the lower road, to foDow my route, for 

' two 
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daughters. " Hail ! ye small sweet couFtesies erf" 
life, for smooth do ye make the road of it !" 

Askrigg is a considerable market-town, on the 
banks of the river Ure. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in knitting stockings, and 
making of butter and cheese. About half a mile 
from Askrigg is a water- fall, called . 

two or three mfles over the moors from Horton, to see the parti- 
cular places I have menttoned above, (which I imagine to be 
.called Hunt-pot and Lingill;) and retummg to Horton, extend 
his journey round to lugteton, to jee the curiosities in its nrigb- 
bourhood ; and thence proceed to Askrigg. Some of them I 
will briefly mention from a work before me, called, *' A Tour to 
the Caves.** Leaving Ingleton, take the road to Askrigg and 
.Hkhmond: at about one mile, turn off for Ingleton-fells, or 
Chapel in the Dale. At about three iniles from Ingleton, the 
head of the river Greta '' gushes out ia several fountaina at once,." 
on the left-hand side of the road, and only a few yards from it. 
^ Hurdepot,^ about eighty yards above the Chapel,." b a hole be- 
tween thirty and forty yards in diameter, and between thirty and 
ibrty feet perpendicular': at the bottom^' is a deep black-water." 
About 150 yards up a narrow and grotesque glen, '^ is a curioua 
natural tnidge of lime-stone^ over th^ rivier Grete." Near the 
above, at the head of the same glen, is Oinglepot. Weathercoat 
Cave is near Oinglepot ; it is said to. be '* the most surprising na- 
tural curiosity of the kind in the Island of Great Britain." If is a 
stupendoui^ subterranean cataract in a huge cave^ the top of which 
is on the same level with the adjoining lands." The height of the 
jrock&.in th« cave is thirtjhsii^ ^[ards : neai «ievien ftom tile top i»- 
Aues a torrent of water, which. '* fUb twenty^five yards at a singte 
Kroke on die rocks at the bottom^ witlk* a noise that amazes 'the 
most intrepid ear." From Inglnton to Askrigg is a; good tumpflie 
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MiLL?oiLL Force, which makes one grand 
vertical fall of about twenty or thirty yards, and 
then rushes with impetuosity down the rocky bed 
of the ravine. This place will afford several in- 
teresting studies for the pencil. One mile farther 
is Whitfield's Force, a spectacle highly grati- 
fying to the lover of romantic scenery. Hard- 
row FoHCE,* about five miles up the dale from 
this town, is said to be a grand feature, that 
would afford great entertainment to the pictur 
resque tourist t 

From Askrigg the road ascending, commands 
a fine view of a well-wooded country, in a deep 
vale, with the river Ure meandering through its 

rich 



. * Hardrow Farce is a cascade of very strikiiig chanKler > tht 
water falling in one vast sheet, from a ledge of rocks ninety-nine 
feet in perpendicular height. The ravine, or chasm, which ex- 
tends below~the fall, is bounded on each side, by huge masses of 
rock, and is about 300 yards in length. Behind the M is a deep 
recess, or cavern, whence a good v^ of it may be obtained with 
safety. During th^ hard frost in the year 1740-41, a prodigious 
icicle is recorded to have been formed here, of the whole height 
of the &11, and nearly equal in circumference. E. 



t Should a guide be wanting to these scenes, the landlord of 
the King's Arms will be found an intelligent man, and one who is 
ready to give ievery assistance and inforBiatiQn to travellers 
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rich meado\^8| and flowing near the town. At a 
short distance from Askrigg, is 



NAPPA HALL, 

An ancient house, formerly the seat of the 
Medcalfs, who, in Camden's time, were consi- 
dered as forming the most numerous family " in 
all England. I have heard (says that author) that 
Sir Christopher Medcalf, jthe first of this family, 
was attended by 300 persons of the same family, 
and in the same livery, on horseback, when, as 
Sheriff of the county, he met the Judges, and 
conducted them to York." The Medcalfs were 
originally from FlintshirCi in North Wales. 

Proceeding from Askrigg on the Richmond 
road, at about three miles, I struck across a com- 
mon to the right, and, still inclining forward by 
an imperfect path, at the end of about a mile, I 
arrived at 

ASGARTH FORCE. 

Here are several FallSj both above and below 
the bridge, the whole range occupying an e^ctent 
of nearly half a mile. This should be particularly 
remembered, otherwise a stranger might miss the 
Fprce^ where the whole body of the river, 

collected 
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coUected 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
Loud thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 

Thomson. 

If I may be allowed the expression, I should 
characterise these as horizontal falls. Above the 
bridge, the river Ure slides over various ledges of 
rocks, forming a scene highly delightful. The 
river here flows through a hollow, inclosed by 
bold hills, richly decorated with wood, and form- 
ing a fine back-ground to tlie tumultuous cas- 
cades. The bricige is composed of one noble arch, 
of considerable span, through which the water is 
seen pouring down over various sloping rocks, 
presenting a view highly picturesque. An acci- 
dental cloud threw the fore-ground and bridge 
into shadow, giving great breadth to the effect ; 
and a luminous and sparkling appearance to the 
water, seen foaming under the arch, most magi- 
cally fine. The venerable mantle of ivy, and the 
beautiful shrubs and trees which adorned this 
bridge in Grose's time, have disappeared; the 
bridge having undergone a thorough repair; and 
near it is built a Cotton factory, which greatly 
detracts from the beauty and solitude of the 
place. The falls increase in height as they 
descend the river; the lowest, or Force^ as it is 
called from pre-eminence, being about twelve or 
fifteen feet hi^h» From the bridge I ascended a 

winding 
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winding patli on the opposite side to the cotton 
factory, which, at^ the end of about half a ipile, 
brought me again into the Richmond road, at 
the village of Carperby. From this spot, at the dis- 
tance of two miles, are seen the towers of Bolton. 



BOLTON CASTLE 

Appears, from its ample remains, to have 
been a place of considerable strength* The plan 
of this Castle is quadrangular, with a square 
tower at each angle, and a small one in the cen- 
tre of the north and south sides; its greatest 
length is from east to west. In the centre is 
an open court, which gives light and air to the 
internal apartments. The grand entrance was 
from the east end, and near the southern tower : 
there were, besides, three other entrances; oncj 
on the north, and two on the west side. Grose 
says, the walls are seven feet thick, and ninety- 
six in height It was lighted by several stages of 
windows. The tower on the south-west angle, 
where the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was confined in 1568, is now occupied by a far- 
mer: another part is also held by a tenant of the 
same description.* During 

* Perfaa|)s this building was never applied to better puiposes 
than the present : I can only consider such places as dens, from 
which savages o( power sallied fotth to prey upon the weak and 

defenceless. 
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buring the Civil Waw, this Castle was gallant- 
ly defended by Colonel Scroope, and a party of 
the Richniondshire militia, for the King; but was 
surrendered upon honorable terms, November 
6th, 1645. From neglect, and the damage it 
received during the siege in the Civil Wars, the 
tower on the north-east angle became so much 
injured, that it fell to the ground on the evening 
of the 19th of November, 1761 : its noise alarmed 
. the contiguous inhabitants ; but luckily the ruins 

O did 

defenceless. Behold the dismantled state of this proud bulwaik! 
perhaps transmitted by its founder to his heirs for ever! Here is a 
lesson for towering ambition ! At this school let Pride humble it- 
self! What is become of Nero's sQver gallery m the Capitol? or 
the pendant gardens of Semiramis^ which are said to have cost no 
less than twenty millions of gold? Where now is the glittering 
hall of Atabalipa, King of Peru? or the gardens of Cyrus, which 
were fenced round with gold ? Or where shall we sedE for Caesar's 
fountains, ornamented with Dryads, of the same precious metal? 
All these things, with their founders, have vanished, leaving no* 
thing but the mere names, as it were, in mockery of human gran- 
deur! Thus passes away the glory of man, like a cloud driven 
before the wind. Every age brings forth great events; yet, when 
they are past, the nnpression b but as a dream. The worid itself 
is, indeed, no better. Even I, while thus employed, am warned, 
by an internal monitor, that the hand which now writes shall 
shortly perish; and let not this be considered as something which 
relates to another only, for a small portion of time will sink the 
reader mto the same awful state. After sedng all these changes, 
wherefore should we repine for the trifles we may have lost, or 
covet what others may ^joy? Rather let us be satined with 
what fortune may have bestowed upon us, and thus pass away 
our fieeting moments in a divine tranquillity. 
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did no other damage than^blocking up the doors 
of some of the cottages. 

Bolton Castle was built by Richard, Lord 
Scrope, High Chancellor to Richard the Second, 
whose family had resided in this county from the 
time of King John. Leland says, '^ it was mak- 
yng ISyeres; and the charges of the building 
cam by yere to 1000 marks.'* So that, according 
to this account, the whole amount of the expense 
was IS, 0001. He farther mentions the remark- 
able contrivance of the chimnies in the great hall, 
and a curious astronomical clock. *' One thinge 
I muche notyd in the hauU of Bolton, how 
chimeneys was conveyed by tunnills made in the 
syds of the wauUs, betwixt the lights in the hauU : 
and by this meanes, and by no covers, is the 
smoke of the harthe in the haull wonder-strangely 
convayed. There is a fair clock at Bolton cum 
motu solis Sf luncd^ and other conclusions." 

In the Chapel of this Castle a chantry was 
founded by the abovementioned Richard, Lord 
Scrope, for six Priests, to celebrate divine service 
for Richard the Second, and his heirs: one of 
them to be Warden. Emanuel, Lord Scrope, 
afterwards created Earl of Sunderland, was the 
last of that family who resided here: he died in 
the reign of Charles the First. Tliis Castle came 
in^o the Bolton family by the marriage of an 
.1 ancestor 
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ahcesior with a natural daughter of Emanuel 
Scrope, Earl of Sunderland. 

Bolton is remarkable as the birth-place of 
Henry Jenkins, that astonishing and singular 
instance of longevity; He M^as bom in the year 
1500, and died at Allerton upon Swale, December 
8th, 1670, aged I69 years; being just sixteen 
years older than the famous Old Parr. He was 
brought up to the business of a fisherman, an 
employment which he followed 140 years. When 
he was advanced to the vast age of I60, he used 
to bind sheaves of corn for the farmers: and 
what is the most astonishing, he retained his 
sight and hearing till the last. He is said to 
have been, at one period of his life, a butler to 
the Lord Conyers. When summoned on a trial 
at York, two or three other men, who attended 
at the same time, said that he was an old man 
when they were boys, though they themselves 
were upwards of 100 years old. Being bom be- 
fore parish registers were kept, one of the Judges 
asked Jenkins, what remarkable battle, or other 
event, happened within his memory? to which he 
answered, that when the battle of Flodden was 
fought, he was turned of twelve years of age. 
He said he was sent to take care of the horses 
belonging to Bolton, which carried the bows and 
arrows to the Earl of Surrey's army at North-Al- 
lerton: that they were sent on horseback, on ac- 

O 2 , count 
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count of its being harvest time. That shortly 
after his return home, he heard that the Scots 
had been defeated, and their King slain. Being 
farther questioned if he remembered the Abbies, 
he said that he was about forty years of age 
when the Earl of Shrewsbury received the order 
to dissolve those in Yorkshire; that he saw the 
Monks turned out of several convents, and that 
the country was all in an uproar. It is curious 
to consider what a number of events are crowded 
into the period of this man*s life. He was bora 
when the Catholic religion was established by 
law; and he saw the Papal supremacy thrown off; 
the Monasteries dissolved ; Popery again in fashion ; 
and the Protestant religion finally established. 
Three Queens were beheaded* in his time; and a 
King of Spain resided here in the quality of King 
of England. In his time the Invincible navy of 
Spain was destroyed by the English; and the Re- 
public of Holland formed. A King of Scotland 
was crowned at Westminster, and hb son and 
successor beheaded before his own palace; the 
Royal family proscribed as traitors, and again 
settled on the throne: and finally, the great fire 
of London,! in 1666^ was not among the leasts of 

those 

* Anne Bolleyn, Catherine Howard, and Maiy, Queen of Scots. 

t There is a clever etchbg of Jeokins by Woriidge, after a pic- 
ture by Walker. I have seen several pictures by this artist, of 
persons of note during the Comm<mwealth, as Cromwell, tam^ 
bert, Waller, and otf^^ 
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those remarkable events which had occurred with- 
in his hfe-time. 

The road which is seen from Bolton Castle, 
winding up the hill to the left, on looking down 
the dale, leads to Richmond ; an indifferent one 
to the right, conducts to Wensley and Middle- 
ham; which latter Castle is seen from Bolton, at 
the distance of about seven miles. 

I rambled with delight doM^ the beautiful 
Wens let-Dale, which is unquestionably among 
the richest in Great Britain: it abounds with 
wood, and has a fine river meandering through its 
fertile pastures : the air is salubrious, and health- 
ful ; nor can a further blessing be asked, which 
could increase the comforts of life, afforded by 
this enchanting spot The traveller should by 
no means miss a delightful walk through Bolton 
Park, the scenery of which is uncommonly plea- 
sant ; particularly from the openings in the woods, 
which occasionally afford fine views both up and 
down the Dale. To this end, he must leave the 
road at about one mile from Bolton Castle, and 
striking into a footway, he will shortly find him- 
self in the midst of the woods. Following the in- 
tricacies of the walks, he will arrive at 



BOLTON 
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BOLTON HALL, 

Which is situated under a fine grove of trees. 
The house does not possess any attractive proper- 
ties, it being plain and heavy. This estate came 
with the Castle, by the marriage of a daughter of 
Emanuel, Lord Scrope, as above mentioned. The 
hall was built by Charles, Marquis of Winchester, 
created Duke of Bolton by William the Third. 
He was a man of a singular humour: sometimes 
he would not speak for weeks together; at other 
times he would not open his mouth till such an 
hour of the day, when lie thought the air was 
pure. One of his whims was to hunt by torch»- 
light, which he actually put in practice. With 
all his oddities, he possessed consummate policy, 
and managed himself with great art through the 
troublesome times of Charles the Second, James, 
and William. 

At Wensley I again met the road, and crossed 
the bridge over the Ure into the road to Middle- 
ham. Following the course of the stream by a 
footway, on looking back over the country I had 
passed, Bolton Castle appeared raising its majes- 
tic towers to the clouds : under it was seen the 
dark woods of Bolton Park ; the little Church of 
Wensley; and on the fore- ground, sweeping in 

playful 
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playful mazes, was the river lire, whose broken 
and variegated banks, highly enriched with trees, 
gc^ve a finish to the scene highly captivating. 



MIDDLEHAM 

Is a small town, and was principally supported 
by its market; but that having failed within the 
last eight or nine years, the place is going fast to 
decay* This evil is owing to the want of a bridge 
jpver the river Ure, to enable the country people 
to have an easy and certain communication with 
the town. It would be prudent in those who 
have any property in this neighbourhood, to de- 
vise 8om0 means ' for the accomplishment of such 
a work, to prevent its decreasing in value: a re- 
muneration might be obtained by a toll. Nor 
might it be unworthy of the patriotic spirit of the 
gentlemen of the vicinity, to assist in such an 
undertaking, to save the place from total ruin. 
The p^sage is at present by a ford; but, after 
rain, the only way to cross, is by going down the 
river as far as Cover-bridge^ or by proceeding up 
as high as Wensley. 

Richard, Duke of Glocester, had license of his 
brother, Edward the Fourth, to found a College 
Jjere, which he appears never to have finished. 
** The minister of the parish hath yet the title of 

Dean 
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Dean of Middleham, and enjoys several privileges : 
but there probably never were any Chaplains, 
Clerks, or Choristers. The deanery was valued, 
twenty-sixth of Henry the Eighth, at 161. l6s, Od. 
in the whole; and l6l. 9s. 4d. clearly."* 

An open square, forming a large market-place, 
is the principal part of the town : it is situated on 
the side of a hill, above which appears its most 
strildng feature, the gigantic fragments of its 
once magnificent Castle. These ruins remain a 
striking proof of the instability of human gran^ 
deur. The founder of this^ structure might ex- 
pect, from its strength, that it would have been 
able to resist the eflPects of even time itself : but 
how futile are human hopes and wishes ! Where 
Princes have sat down in the prid^f their hearts, 
is now the abode of filthy swine! Let those who 
are proud of their own works, look on the bulk 
of these walls, and be dumb ! It scowls over the 
country like a grim and hoary tyrant; but, thanks 
be to God ! shorn of its mischievous powers ! 

The form of this building, which is tolerably 
entire, consists of an envelope, or out-work, for- 
tified with four towers, inclosing a body, or keep. 
This out-work forms a right-angled parallelogram 
pf 210 feet, by 175.t Its greatest length is from 

north 

• Tanner. t Grose. 
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north to south ; each of its sides facing one of the 
cardinal points. Ail the towers are square, with 
the exception of the one at the south-west angle, 
which is round. The keep has been uncommonly 
strong ; I measured the party-wall of one of the 
chambers, which was fourteen feet in thickness. 
The lower chambers have been vaulted, two 
vaults having supported the stete apartment, 
which, like them, runs the whole length of the 
keep; another vault appears to have had many 
rooms over it, perhaps ante-chambers, or sitting 
rooms. Within the area inclosed by the outer 
walls, appear many divisions, probably for guard- 
chambers, stabling, &c. A small fragment, of a 
lighter character, attached to the south side, 
marks the spot where the Chapel stood. The 
keep is considerably higher than the envelope, 
though similar in shape ; it has small turrets at 
each angle, with two large towers ; one on the 
south ; and the other, which is considerably the 
largest, uniting with the turret at the south-east 
ingle. The principal entrance was beneath a 
massy tower, on the north-^ast angle of the out- 
work, which was defended by double gates, and 
a portcullb. Hence the way led under the south 
wall of the keep, to a high flight of steps, con- 
ducting to a door-way, still visible, and leading 
to tl\p upper or state chamber. 

P Neither 
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Neither the ravage of time^ nor the avarice of 
man, ha» been sufficient wholly to destroy these 
walls* The foundations having in many places 
been carried away^ the towers above impend fear- 
fully over die head of the observer^ and literally 
hang in air. Where the broken stairs remam, the 
boys frequently ascend, and frolic on the top of 
the mouldering ruins; a pastime attended by 
many hair-breadth escapes. 

Oft the pale matroa from the threafning wall, 
Su^icious, bids her heedless childieo fly : 

Oft as he views the meditated fall. 
Full swifdy atqps the fr^ted peastot by^ 

Some remains of theCastle^ditcK are still visible 
on the south side, in what is now used as a horse- 



This Castle was built about the year 11 PO, by 
Robert, sumatned Fitr-Ranulph, In the reign of 
Henry the Thrrd, Ralph, dr Randolph, the se- 
cond of that name, dying without issue maf^, 
this Honour and Castle came to Robert de Nevil, 
in right of Mary his wife, the eldest daughter of 
tiie above RaTph. It contrnned in the family of 
the Nevils till the reign of Henry the Sixth, when 
the male Kne failing in Ralph de Mevil, Earl of 
Westmoreland, it devolved to his uncle Sir John. 
The Castle at that time was in the hands of the 
King ; but Sir John having always sided with the 

House 
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IJou^e of Lancaster, was appointed Constable. 
After the battle of Barnet, Edward the Fourth 
seised it from John, Marquis of Montague. 
^'The inner part of the Castle was builded or 
ever it came to the Nevilcs hands. All the utter 
part was of the very new setting of the Lord Ne- 
vill, called Derabi, (De Rabi;) the inner part 
was of an antient building of the Fitz-Randolph/'* 
From that period to the present, this Castle is 
scarcely mentioned in history. The Constable 
is appointed by the Crown, 

Edward the Fourth having been surprised, and 
taken prisoner, in his camp at Wolvey, by the 
Earl of Warwick, was confined here under the 
care of the Earl's brother, the Archbishop of 
York : but he escaped either from design, or 
through the carelessness of his keeper. If the 
Prelate assisted the King, he made an ill return 
for the service, when, a few years afterwards, 
binder pretence of visiting him at his seat at the 
More, or Mote, in Hertfordshire,, he seized all 
the plate which the Archbishop had got there of 
his own, or had borrowed, to enable him to en- 
tertain the King with more magnificence. What 
was worse, he kept the Archbishop in prison for 
four years at Calais, where being used ill, it 
caused his death shortly after his release from 

P 2 confinemeot. 

* Leland. 
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confinement. The above person was the celebrated 
George Nevil, Archbishop of York, and Chan- 
cellor of £ngland, whose installation-feast ex- 
ceeded all others in splendor and expense, and 
also in the number and quality of the guests.* 

After 

* The reader may foim some idea of this Feast by the foilomig 
BILL OF FARE. 

** In wheat, quarters SCO; in ale, tuns 300; in wine, tuns 100; 
in ipocrasse, [Hpe 1 ; in oxen, 104; in wild buHs, 6; in muttons, 
1000 ; in veals, 304 ; in porkes, 304 ; in swanns, 400 ; in geese^ 
SOOO; in cappons, 1000; in pigs, 2000; in plovers, 400; in 
quailes, 1200 ; in fowls called rees, 2400 ; in peacocks, 104 ; hx 
mallards and teals, 4000; in cranes, 204; in kidds, 204; m 
efaickens, 2000; in pidgeons, 2000; inconnies, 4000; inbittons, 
204; in heronshaws, 400; in pheasants, 20O; in partridges, 500; 
in woodcocks, 400; in curliews, 100; in egrits, 1000; in staggs^ 
bucks, and roes, 500, and more^ In pasties of venison, cold^ 
4000 ; m parted dishes of jellies, 1000 ; in plaia dishes of |ellieS| 
3000; in cold tarts baked, 4000; in cold custards baked, 3000; 
in hot pasties of venison, 150O; in hot custards, 2000 ; in pikes 
and breams, 306 ; in porpoises and seals, 12 ; qnces, sugared 
delicates„ and wafers, plenty/' 

No turkies are mentioned in this enormous Hst of provisions,, 
because they were then not known in England. Cranes, herons- 
haws, poqpoises, and seals, are seldom seen at modem entertain- 
ments. 

However extraordinary such an entertainment may iqppear in 
our days, all surprise will cease, when we consider the immense 
extent of estates at that period, as well as the low price of provi- 
sions in those times. When Hugh Spencer was banished from the 

leaUbi 
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After the seizure of the Castle of ISfiddleham 
from the Nevils, by Edward the Fourth, it was 
inhabited by his brother, Richard, Duke of Glo- 

cester, 

realm, in the fourteenth of Edward the Second, the following in- 
quisition of his property was taken. '' In sundry shires he pos- 
sessed 59 manors; 28,000 sheep; 1000 oxen and steers; 1200 
Idne, with theur calves; 40 mares, with their colts; 16O drawing 
horses; 2000 hogs; 300 bullocks; 40 tuns of wine; 6OO bacons; 
80 carkases of Michadmass beef; 60O muttons in larder; 10 tuns 
of cyder ; 36 sacks of wool ; a library of books ; and his armor, 
plate, jewels, and ready money, better than 10,0001.'' 

. In the seventh year of the above reign, the prices of provisions 
were as follow: *' A fat stalled oxe, 24s. a fat mutton, 20d. a 
fat goose, 2|d. a fat capon, 2d. a fat hen. Id. two chickens, id. 
three pigeons. Id. 24 eggjB, Id." The wine, in the seventh of 
Edward the Thu-d, was at London, " Gascoign, 4d. and Rhenish, 
6d. the gallon." 

The household establishments of the ancient Barons were equal 
to their vast estates. In the thirty-sixth of Henry th^ Sixth, the 
nobility being summoned to a Parliament at London, the Earl of 
Salisbury came attended by *^ 500 men on horseback, and was 
lodged in the Herber. Richard, Duke of York, with 400 men, 
lodged at Baynard's Castle. The Dukes of Exeter and Somerset, 
with 800 men. The Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Egre- 
mont, and the Lord Clifford, with 1500 men. Richard Nevill,. 
Earl of Warwick^ with 6OO men ; all in red jackets, embroidered 
with ragged staves, both before and behind, and were lodged in 
Warwick-Lane : in whose house six oxen were often eaten at a 
breakfast." Even so late as the time of Henry the Eighth, not to 
mention the ^lendid establishment of Wolsey, Archbishop of 
Yoik, *' West, Bishop of Ely, kq>t continually in. his house lOO 
servants; and the Earl of Derby, 220." Staw*i London. 
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cester, whose only son, Edward, was born and 
died here prematurely. 

There is an ascent to the top of the great tower 
of the keep, at the south-east angle, by a flight 
of broken steps. From the summit of this tower' 
is one of the most extensive and beautiful scenes 
in nature. The whole of Wensley-Dale is com- 
prehended in the prpspect, combining rich woods, 
with finely scattered villages, and elegant seatf. 
The river Ure is also seen winding through spa** 
cious meads in the eastern part of the Dale ; while 
the great plain of Mowbray, (including the coun- 
try round Bedale, North-Allerton, and Thirsk,) 
with the more distant hills about Cleveland, bor- 
dering on the Eastern Sea, are comprehended in 
the view. 

From Middleton to Masham the country is 
pleasant, but not particularly interesting ; from 
Masham a road, diversified with the most charm*^ 
ing scenery, conducts to 



RICHMOND. 

The Castle, which forms the principal feature 

at Richmond, is most delightfully situated on the 

banks of the Swale, and near the town; few places 

being more picturesque. Over the bridge, which 

1 forw^ 
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fofms tfie fore-gfound, rise majestically the bold 
ut\d r^cky banks of the river, agreeably diversified 
"With terdure, which being crowned by tbemassjr 
batflerhents of the Castle, form a fine coup d'osii. 
This Castle and town was built by Alan, Earl of 
Bretagne, nephew to WUliam the Norman, by whom 
he was created Earl of Richmond, and had be- 
stowed on him the district called Richmondshire. 
6 rose gives the words of the charter as follo\vs: 

*' I, William, sumamed the Bastard, King of 
England, do give ind grant unto thee, my ne- 
J>hew, Alan, Earl of Bretagne, and to thy heirs 
for ever, all the villages and lands which of late 
belonged t^ E^rl £dwm in Yorkshire, with the 
knights fees, and other liberties and customs, as 
freely and honourably tts the said Earl Edwin held 
them. 

** Dated from 6nt siege before York." 

IHadox, in his History of the Exchequer, ob- 
sert^e^, " Here were 140 knights fees, each fee 
containing twelve plow-lands, or 640 acres." The 
great s<j\iare tower of Richmond Castle is »inety- 
xiine feet high, and was built by Conan in the 
twelfth century. It is three dtories high, with a 
massy column in the centre, which supported the 
floors. ♦ Charles the Second conferred this Duke- 
dom 

* Oough's Camden. 
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dom on his natural son, Charles Lenox, in whos^ 
family it continues. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond will highly engage the 
picturesque tourist One mile down the Swale is 



ST. AGATHA'S MONASTERY. 

From its situation at the village of Eastby, it 
is often called Eastby Abbey. Its contiguity to 
the river, renders it more interesting to the lover 
of drawing, though the remains of the building 
are not great St Agatha's was founded by Roal- 
dus, Constable of Richmond Castle, for Prac- 
monstratensian Canons, and dedicated to the Saint 
whose name it bears. Among the benefactors to 
this house, were Roger de Mowbray, and Alan 
Bigod, whose grants were confirmed by Edward 
the Third. Henry Lord Scrope had the patronage 
of this Monastery in the tenth year of the above 
reign, in which he was succeeded by his son Wil- 
liam, who, for want of issue, devised the same 
to his brother Richard, who built Bolton Castle, 
and who was High Chancellor to Richard the 
Second. This conscientious and virtuous man 
lost his office for refusing to affix the great seal 
to a considerable and improper grant made by 
that King, during his minority, to one of his fa* 
vorites ; the Chancellor urging the King's youth 
and inexperience as a reason for his refusal. Rich- 
ard, 
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ard, provoked by this conduct, sent for the seal, 
which the Chancellor refused to give up, as hold- 
ing it of the Parliament, and not of the King. 
This further incensed Richard, who went in per- 
son, and required his obedience : whereupon he 
delivered up the seal ; at the same time observing, 
that though, as a loyal subject, he would bear the 
King true allegiance, he would no longer ^erve 
in any public post. He afterwards retired to pri- 
vacy, and spent the remainder of his days, and 
much of his fortune, in acts of charity and devo- 
tion. Among his other deeds, he added ten canons 
to the usual number of this Monastery; also two 
secular ones ; and twenty-two poor men, to cele- 
brate divine service for King Richard and his heirs : 
for their support he gave them themanor of Bramp- 
ton. He died the fourth of Henry the Fourth, 
and was interred here; as was also his son Stephen. 
This Monastery, at the" Dissolution, was valued 
at ml. 17s. lid. per annum, according to Dug- 
dale; but Speed rates it at 188L l6s. 2d. Tanner 
observes, herein were seventeen monks. The site 
was granted, the fourth of Philip and Mary, to 
Ralph Gower: and the fourteenth of Elizabeth, 
to John Stanhope. The remains of 



JOREVAL OR JERVIS ABBEY, 

Between Middleham and Masham, are almost too 
trifling to attract notice* Scarcely a vestige is 

Q left 
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left to convey an idea of its former greatness, 
avarice having nearly removed the whole fabric, 
to make fences, and to mend the roads. Even 
the mansions of the dead have been violated, and 
the stone coffins converted into troughs for swine. 
It has been observed, that " a person in the neigh* 
bourhood remembers to have seen the highways 
strewed with fragments of inscriptions;'* Thus it 
IS, the venerable materials of the most consum- 
mate art, are sacrificed to the convenience of a 
tasteless spoiler. Such conduct is highly repre* 
hensible ; for, independently of the want of feel- 
ing it betrays, what a wretch must that be, who 
can wantonly destroy, perhaps^ the only memo- 
rial of departed excellence ! What power can re- 
recover a name, however dear it may have been 
to society, when it is once swallowed up in the 
great gulph of oblivion? Small fragments of the 
ruins are scattered over a vast extent of ground, 
but they are too indistinct to dharacterize the parts 
of the building to which riiey belonged. Old 
Time has filched away the slighter glories of this 
place; and his ofiBpiing Avarice, has^ plundered 
it of the more substantial partL 

Adam Sudbury, the last Abbot on this foun- 
dation, with one Astheed, a monk of this house, 
were hanged,* They had been concerned in the 

great 
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great rebellion, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
and had received the King's pardon; font having 
again incited the people to arms, they were taken, 
and executed. The History of York states, that 
with the above were hanged at Tyburn, the Ab- 
bots of Fountains and Rivaulx, and the Prior of 
Burlington. 

" The Abbot and Cistercian Monks, who la* 
bored under great inconveniencies at Fors, were, 
A. D. 1 156, removed by the consent of Herveus, 
son of Akarias, their original founder, to a plea- 
Bant valley upon the side of the river Jore, (now 
called Ure,) which was given them by Conan, 
Duke of Brittany, and Earl of Richmond. Here 
they built a fine Church, and all offices, which 
flourished till the Suppression, when their yearly 
revenues were rated at S34L 18s. 5d. according 
to Dugdale; and at 455L 10s. 5d. by Speed. It 
was, as most other monasteries of this order, de- 
dicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The site was 
granted, in the tiiirty-sixtfa of Henry the Eighth, 
to Matthew, Earl of Lenox/'* 



MASHAM 

Has a handsome Church with a fine spire. The 
manor of the rectory was numbered among the 

Q S richert 

* Tanner. 
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richest in the kingdom, it being valued, in the year 
1534, at 136L a year. It was formerly the en- 
dowment of a Prebend in York Cathedral, but is 
now a lay fee. The market-place is open ; but 
the houses are low, and mean ; and the place ap- 
pears as if destitute of inhabitants. 

Three miles from M^sham brought me to 



HACK-FALL. 

This sequestered and romantic spot is the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Allanson. A small stream, running 
through a deep and woody glen, has been ob- 
structed in various places by upright pieces of 
stone, and thus forms several artificial cascades* 
Some close walks, winding by the stream, con- 
duct to the Great Fall, which differs greatly from 
those mountain cataracts so lately described ; it 
is divided into two parts, and rather steals, than 
dashes, down rocks richly clad with moss; and 
wholly divested of that wildness^ of character be- 
fore observed, yet it possesses a mildness and. 
beauty peculiar to itself. The foliage about the 
fall is extremely fine, and may be studied with 
convenience from a covered seat opposite. Here 
are aeveral places recommended to the. notice of 
travellers, as Fisher's-Hall, Mowbray Castle, the 
Grotto^ and others. From Mowbray Point, an 

elevated 
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elevated station, is a most extensive view of the 
sarrounding country. It embraces the whole 
range of Hambleton Hills, the town of Thirsk, 
York-Minster, the Yorkshire Wolds, Gilling, the 

seat of Fairfax, Esq. and Crake Castle: 

Rosebury-Toppin is also comprehended in the view, 
though at the distance of forty-five miles. The 
w^lks are pleasant, and the grounds well-wooded ; 
but, on the whole, they betray too much of art. 
Instead of the water sliding over upright stones, 
a few large masses of rocks, thrown promiscuous* 
ly in, would produce an effect not only more na- 
tural, but at the same time more agreeable. 
About seven miles of pleasant country conducted 
to 

RIPPON. 

This ancient town is situated on a gentle ac- 
clivity, between the river Ure on the north, and 
the little river Skell on the south, and within a 
small distance of their confluence. It is a large 
and respectable borough-town, and the inhabi- 
tants are gay and sociable. The market-place is 
uncommonly open and spacious, and in beauty 
would vie with the best in Britain. In the centre 
is a noble obelisk, ninety feet high, which adds 
a great elegance to the appearance of the place. 
It was erected at the sole expense of William Ais- 
labie, Esq. On it is the following inscription: 
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MDCCLXXXI. 
Erected at tbe Expense of William Aidabie, 

Esq*. 
Who represented this Borough in Parliament 

Sixty Years, 

This Insmptkn was ordered by the Mayor^ 

Aldermen, and Assistants, 

Of the Corporation, 

MDCCLXXXV. 

The Honourable Frederic Robinson, 

Mayor. 

The origin of Rippon is anterior to the comiDg 
of the Danes, who, after ravaging tlie most fer- 
tile provinces of the norths and destroying the 
, kingdoms of Northumberland and Mercia, in the 
reigns of Ethelbert and Ethelred, pillaged, and 
afterwards burnt this town, in the year 860. 
According to the account given by William of 
Malmsbury, it remained some time in ashes; and 
the traces of the streets could only be discovered 
by tlie ruins. The town was scarcely recovered 
from this state of devastation, when it received 
another shock, if possible, more terrible. The 
Northumbrian Danes had submitted to Edred, 
King of Wessex, whose General, Edmund, had 
often subdued them ; but they taking an advan- 
tage of his youth, revolted. Unexpectedly, Ed red 
appeared in the heart of their country, when they 
came before him, and made abject professions of 
peace. This satisfied the youthful Monarch, who, 

1 after 
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after imposing upon them a small fine, returned 
into Wessex. Restless and base, they broke out 
into open hostilities shortly after the King had 
departed. Their revolt was at first attended 
by success; but discord spreading among the 
Chiefs, Edred was too wise to let slip so fair an 
opportunity of revenge. Accordingly, he again 
appeared with an army in the north, where he 
met with but little opposition, the Danes being 
eagerly intent on destroying each other. The 
£jng threatened to lay waste the whole country, 
and immediately (anno 960) commenced his 
desolating plan: among others, he destroyed 
the town of Rippon, making one general con* 
flagration of all the buildings, both public and 
private. The town again rose from its ashes, like 
a phoenix, by the exertions of the surviving inha- 
bitants, and the encouragpement of Odo^ Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. That marauding tevage, 
William the Norman, in IO69, laid the whole 
country waste from York to Durhsun : devastation 
80 completely attended his footsteps, that all trs^ 
ces of the divisions of property were confounded, 
and Rippon suiFered with the rest 

In the reign of that weak Princ^ Edward the 
Second, (anno 1316,) the Seots levied on the in^ 
habitants of this town 1000 marks. The next 
year, being disappointed of the same supply, they 
completely destroyed the place by fire, and 

butchered 
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butchered the greatest part of the inhabitants* 
Shortly after, Rippon appears to have been in a 
flourishing condition ; as Henry the Fourth chose 
it for his retreat during the prevalence of the 
plague in London. 

Here, in September, 1640, the Scotch and 
English Commissioners met, for the purpose of 
settling the dispute between the two nations : or 
rather, as it should appear, to negotiate the 
Scotch army out of England. Rippon was taken 
possession of for the Parliament; but their troops 
were soon afterwards driven out by Sir John Mal- 
lory, at the head of a party of horse from Skipton 
Castle. That event closed the catalogue of woes 
which the inhabitants of this town had suffered. 

No great degree of trade is carried on at Rippon, 
the people living chiefly within themselves : it was 
formerly remarkable for manufacturing spurs, the 
excellence of which had grown into a proverb. 
The woollen cloth trade must have flourished here 
formerly ; for Leiand notices, " on the farther 
ripe of the Skell, a grete nombre of tainters for 
woolen cloaths wont to be made in the towne of 
Ripon:** He further remarks, " that cloath making 
there, was then almost decayed." Here is a Free 
Grammar-School, founded by Edward -the Sixth, 
and also a Public Dispensary. 

Rippon 
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Rippon receiyed its first charter of incorpora- 
tion from King Alfred, anno 886. It was for- 
merly governed by a Vigilarius, or Wakeman, 
and Elders. It was the duty of the Wakeman to 
cause a horn to be blown every night at nine 
o'clock ; after which, if any house or shop was 
robbed before the rising of the sun the next morn- 
ing, the loss was to be made good to the sufferers 
from the receipt of an annual tax of four-pence 
levied on every house with one door, and eight* 
pence on such as had two outward doors. The 
custom of blowing the horn continues, though 
the tax has ceased, as well as the good effects 
arising from it. In June, 1604, James the First 
granted a new charter of incorporation to this 
town, vesting its government in a Mayor, Re- 
corder, twelve Aldermen, twenty-four Common 
Councilmen, and a Town-Clerk: but its pre- 
sent charter had its existence under James the 
Second. 

At the east end of the town, and not far from 
the Minster, is a remarkable tumulus, called ^i/iV 
Hillj or Alla's Hill : its shape is conical, the cir- 
cumference at the base being 900 feet, and the 
height of the slope about 2£2 feet: tradition 
ascribes the raising of it to the Danes. From its 
base to the apex, it is said to be composed wholly 
of sand, gravel, and human bones. Thoresby as- 

R serts, 
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fierts, that it takes its name from Alia, a Nor- 
thumbrian King, slain in the year 86?.* 

At Rippon was a Monastery, built by Wil* 
fred, Archbishop of York, who presuming on 
his great wealth and power, behaved with such 
insolence towards Egfrid, King of Northum- 
berland, as induced that Monarch to deprive the 
Bishop of his See; and despising the power of the 
Pope, to whom the Prelate had appealed, the 
King put him into prison for daring to apply to a 
foreign power against his Sovereign. On the 
death of Egfrid, his successor, AlkfVid, restored 
him to the See of York ; but the same insolence 
caused his banishment a second time. He then 
fled to Ethelred, King of Mercia, who bestowed 
on him the Bishopric of Leicester ; but his con- 
duct continued so flagitious, that he was shortly 
degraded. Full of worldly pomp and pride, his 
attendants were numerous, his plate was of gold, 
and his furniture rich and sumptuous. His zeal 
for the Church of Rome procured him the rank 
of a Saint Eata, 

^ tliis must be an error, as the Northumbrian Monarchy ter* 
tttmated about the year 824, when it became subject to Egbett, 
King of Wessex, and first sole Monarch of England* Neither 
does it a])pear that there ever was a King of that countiy, named 
Alia; there was an Ella, who was slain by the Danes at Yoik^ 
This EUa and Osbright were set up as Kings by the rebellious 
Northumbrians, who met with their deaths at York, about the 
year 867> from the Danes^ 







Vv 
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Eata, an Abbot of Melros, had previously 
erected a Monastery on the same spot, where, 
according to several ancient legends, Saint Cuth- 
bert had received and entertained an angel. Wil* 
fred's Monastery must have been an elegant work ; 
M^lmsbury says, it was celebrated for its curious 
arches, fine pavement, and winding entries : when 
it was dissolved is not certainly known. 

The great object which attracts the attention 
of the traveller in this town, is the Church, dedi- 
cated to St Wilfrid, and called 



RippoN Minster. 

This is a noble Gothic pile, tolerably entire ; 
the west front presents a rich specimen of that 
style of architecture. The inside is spacious; but^ 
from the want of its original groined roof, much 
of the beauty is lost; it having been considerably 
higher than at present. The screen, which sepa- 
rates the choir from the body of the Church, will 
be viewed by the lovers of the Gothic, as an ele*- . 
gant example of its kind : it is nearly twenty feet 
high, and profusely enriched. With the excep- 
tion of the bust of William Weddell, Esq. of 
Newby, there is not one tolerable piece of sculp- 
ture in the Church* 

R 2 This 
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This building would become an interesting ob- 
ject to the lover of the picturesque, but unfortu- 
nately, the situation of the town being on a flat, 
it almost precludes the possibility of a general 
view. The west front will Engage the attention 
of those who prefer architectural studies. The 
south-west angle, over the river Skell, will afford 
a good view, with the omission of some unsightly 
stone walls. The Minster is built in the form of 
a cross, its greatest length being from east to 
west. At the west end are two uniform square 
towers, 110 feet high, which had formerly on 
them spires of timber, covered with lead; but 
these were removed in the year 1797, by order of 
the Chapter, and the materials sold. The Great, 
or Saint Wilfred's Tower, which is over the nave, 
is 110 feet high ; it had on it formerly a noble 
spire, of larger dimensions than the other two: it 
was blown down in the year 1660, to the great 
injury of the roof of the Church. 

Rippon Minster was erected by the exertions of 
Melton, Archbishop of York, and the contribu- 
tions of many persons of distinction, after the de- 
struction of the town by the Scots, in the reign 
of Edward the Second. The ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of this Church was dissolved in the thirty- 
sixth of Henry the Eighth, and the greatest part 
of the revenues applied to temporal purposes. 
The manor of Rippon, with nine others, was de- 
livered, 
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livered, by the Archbishop of York, to the King, 
by Indenture: and on the same day (February 6) 
of the following year, this surrender was confirm- 
ed at York, by the Dean and Chapter of Rippon. 

The following valuation of the seven Prebends 
of the Church of St. Wilfred, ten years previous 
to its dissolution, is extracted from Tanner. 

£. s. d. 

Thorp 20 

Stanwyge --.---. 40 00 

Skelton and Yevenhale - - . 15 10 ♦ 

Monketon -..-..- 24 12 8 

Sharrow ---.---- 1452 

Stodley 26 11 4 

Anwyke- ------- 221 

And six Vicars, each worth - 6 
The Revenues of the Community 

were valued at----- 35 38 

And the Fabrick Lands at - - 12 12 7 

Tlie above account was taken " out erf a trans- 
cript from the first fruits office, before the rool 
was lost" The Church has continued under a 
Dean and Chapter, consisting of a Sub-dean and 
six Prebends, from its restoration by James the 
First The King is the patron of the deanery. 

About two miles from Rippon is 

STUDLEY 
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STUDLEY PARK. 

This noble demesne is the property of Mrs. 
Allanson. It would require a volume to describe 
all the beauties of this most enchanting place. 
Had the writers of the Talmud been acquainted 
with Stud ley, they must have placed their para- 
dise here. This is the seat of contemplation. 

Welcome! yeshades, ye bowery thickets ; hail! 
Ye lofty pines, ye venerable oaks! 
Ye ashes, wfld, resounding o'er the steep! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 

Thomson. 

Here the traveller might wander with delight; 
but, impelled forward by the attraction of new 
beauties, he will proceed through grounds fine- 
ly diversified, and enriched with the most elegant 
groups of trees. On entering the Park, take 
the footway to the left, which, at the end of 
about half a mile, will terminate at the gates of 
the Pleasure-grounds; in which the mind will 
be completely absorbed by the fascinating power 
of its hallowed perfections. Proceeding by the 
side of the lake, and turning near a mass of rocks, 
the eye is immediately struck with the appearance 
of the majestic tower of 

FOUNTAINS 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 

To feel, is to be alive ; he only can be said tru- 
ly to live, who is capable of enjoying the beauties 
of creation. Here the admirer of nature will 
receive a high treat, from elegant formed woods, 
sinking into deep glens ; decorative buildings in 
various appropriate situations; a fine canal of wa- 
ter, to add a grace; and withal, one of the most 
grand and highly picturesque ruins in the king- 
dom. It rises in solemn majesty above the sur- 
rounding scenery with the stately port of a giant. 
For myself, I appeared to tread on enchanted 
ground, the mind being kept on the stretch, by 
a display of new beauties, which ever way I 
glanced my eye. 

Retire 4o a respectful distance, ye dull and 
phlegmatic worldings; this spot is sacred to the 
arts, prophaue it not with unhallowed feet He 
who is not an enthusiast towards such scenes as 
these, may be said to be dead to the finest feelings 
bestowed on man by a bountiful Creator. Let 
such frigid mortals as can view this place with 
apathy, seek for languid pleasures in the artificial 
amusements of a theatre; or, turning their eye 
from the great orb of day, retire to prattle in the 
illuminated and crouded walks of a pubhc garden. 

I Hence^ 
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Hence, avaiint, (tk holy ground!) 

Comus, and his midnight crew ; 

And Ignoranoe, with looks profound ; 

And dreaming Sloth, of pallid hue; 

Mad Sedition's cry profane; 

And Servitude, that hugs her chain; 

Nor in these consecrated bow'rs 

Let painted Flatfiy hide her serpent-train in flow'rs: 

Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain, 

Dare the Muse's walk to stain; 

While bright-eyed Science watches round: 

Hence, away, 'tis holy ground ! 

Gray. 

Here is ample scope for the moralist; let him 
behold here the perishable labors of man. But 
THOU, Almighty Creator of the universe, thy 
works flourish for ever ! Opposite the high altar, 
see that sacred repository of the dead. That 
stone coffin once contained the body of the re- 
doubted Lord Richard de Percyj who held a prin- 
cipal charge under Edward the First dunng his 
wars in Scotland. Alas ! where now is that tongue 
that was wont to command? and that hand which 
was irresistible.^ Of his ashes not one atom remains 
to speak of his former greatness. Who hath not 
seen beauty perish, and renown sink in the midst 
of his triumphs ? 

We also shall he forgot. This lofty house shall fall. Our 
sons shall not behold the ruius hi grass. They shall ask the aged, 
* Where stood the walls of our Others.' Ossi an. 

The 
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The remains of the choir of the Church convey 
a high idea of its former splendor. The ascent 
to the altar displays a rich piece of mosaic, formed 
into diamonds, squares, and other fanciful figures. 
The morning heing uncommonly clear and fine, 
the north side of the choir presented a fine broad 
sheet of light, which was happily contrasted by 
the powerful dark under the arches behind the 
high altar: the light part being agreeably broken 
by the clustered columns attached to the wall, 
and by its rich mantling of ivy, produced altogether 
a most happy and elegant effect. Nor was the 
effect of the coloring less attractive : the sky being 
a deep blue, (only broken with a few fleecy clouds,) 
served as a fine foil to the greens of the trees, and 
the flowing herbage which decorated the walls ; 
while the chaste cool tint of the stones gave a fine 
harmony to the whole.* 

S The 

* From wfaat cause it might arise, I know not; but I frequent- 
ly had occasion to remark^ that the coloring of Nature in this part 
of the countiy, was unusually bright and vigorous: not only in the 
vegetation, but also in the cattle; and the air appeared of a fine 
clear and deep azure. I first observed this effect in the neighbour- 
hood of Skipton. Should the beauty of the scenery at Fountains 
Abbey pron^pt the student to sketch, the retirement of the place will 
afford him an of^rtunity of coloring from nature. The whole ef- 
fect of the light and shade may be acquired by tlie aid of Indian 
ink, indigo, (or Prussian blue,) and Indian red : after which, the 
tints may be obtained from biunt Terra de Sienna, or Roman 
ochre, (according to their brilliancy,) combined with more or less 

of 
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The west end of the Church is tolerably entirCt^ 
and is composed of widely pointed arches, and 
massy Norman columns. The remains of the Ab- 
bey and Abbey-Church are spread over a vast tract 
of land: the chapter-house, the refectory, the 
dormitory, with about one hundred yards of the 
cloisters, (perfectly weather proof,) are tolerably 
entire. 

Fountains Abbey, as before observed, is in the 
pleasure grounds of Studley Park ; and in these 
grounds also is the Banqueting-HousCj an elegant 
room, where companies that bring their viands^ 
are permitted to lake refreshments. Every thing 
is conducted on the most liberal plan, which r^ 
fleets the highest honor on the amiable proprietor. 

The 



•f the Indigo for the vegetation. The two latter colors will give 
the tones of the building, provided the parts which require to be 
kept down, are previously lowered with Indian ink, just wanned 
with a small quantity of Indian red. After the above process, all 
that will be requisite, is, to warm and retouch the strong parts of 
the shadows on the fore-ground, with some Cologne earth, or 
Van>Dyke brown; playing with k, for harmony* sake, a little 
among the light parts* These materials are enough in the hand 
ef a master to do any thuig with, from the lightest sketch to 
the most finished drawing. The interior of the Abbey afibrds se^ 
vera! fine* views; and two or three noble external ones may also 
be found : but it will be nearly in4>ossible to embrace all the ex- 
cellencies of thb terrestrial paradide at a single visit; it would fui^ 
aish ample amusement for a week, pwtkularly to the lover of 
drawing* 1 
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The grounds are kept in the most perfect order: 
but here, as at Hack- Fall, the hand of art is too 
strongly displayed, and the waterfalls, or cas* 
cades, want the air of nature. 

** Fountains, or De Fontibm. Thirteen Bene- 
dictine Monks of St Mary*s, near York, left, 
A. D. 1132, their house, with a design to observe 
a more strict and reformed rule : whereupon Thur- 
stan. Archbishop of York, gave them a place 
then called Skeldale, not far from Rippon, there- 
upon to found an Abbey of the Cistercian order, 
to the honor of the Blessed Virgin; which was 
soon after accomplished, and endowed with great 
revenues ; said to be worth at the Dissolution, 
9981. 6s. 8d. Dugdale; 11731. Os. 7d. Speed. 
The site was granted, the thirty-second of Henry 
the Eighth, to Sir Richard Gresham."* Burton 
estimates the income at 1 1 251. 1 8s. Ifd. There 
were lands belonging to this Abbey in 240 dif- 
ferent lordships. Grose says. King Henry sold it 
for about the sum of 11631. to Sir Richard, who 
disposed of it to Sir Stephen Proctor, whose 
daughter and heiress conveyed it by marriage to 
John Messenger, Esq. ofone of whose descendants 
it was purchased by the late W. Aislabie, Esq. 
who annexed it to his pleasure-grounds. 

S 2 Many 

^ Taimer. 
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Many of our Kings were benefactors to this 
Abbey : Henry the First granted that the monks 
of Fountains, their horses, men, and effects, should 
be exempt from the payment of tolls, for passage 
and pontage, and be duty free, wheresover they 
went, by land or by water, and especially to and 
from Boroughbridge. The Percys were among 
its greatest benefactors ; and being considered as 
patrons, were applied to in cases of necessity. 
In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the monks com- 
plained against their Abbot, to Henry Percy, sixth 
Earl of Northumberland, whose letter on the 
subject to Thomas Arundel, Esq. is preserved in 
Grose's account of this Abbey. Within a short 
time after the monks had made their complaint, 
Layton, one of the visitors sent by King Henry, 
wrote the following letter to Lord Cromwell, 
which exactly agrees with the monks' charge, as 
set forth in the Earl's letter above alluded to, and 
to obtain which visitation, the monks of this Ab- 
bey paid a fine of one hundred marks. 

^* Please your worship to understand, that the 
Abbot of Fountaines hath so greatly dilapidated 
his house, wasted y' woods, notoriously keeping 
six whores; and six days before our coming, he 
committed theft and sacrilege, confessing the 
same ; for at midnight he caused his chapleyn to 
stele the keys of the sexton, and took out a jewel, 
a cross of gold with stones : one Warren, a gold- 

amyth 
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smyth of the Chepe, was with him in his cham- 
bre at the hour, and there they stole out a great 
emerode, with a rubye : the sayde Warren made 
the Abbot beiieve the rubye was a garnet, and so 
for that he paid nothing; for the emerode but 
201. He sold him also plate without weight or 
ounces. Subscribed your poor priest and faithful 
servant, 

R. Layton.'* 

From Richmont (in con. Ebor.) 
The 20M of Januaty. 

The Abbot at this period, according to Willis, 
was William Thurst; Burton calls him Thirske, ad- 
mitted B. D. at Oxford, anno 1523; created Ab- 
bot 1526; and hanged at Tyburn, January 1537. 
Some idea of the wealth of this Abbey may be 
formed from the following Ust of stores found at 
the Dissolution. 

£. t. d. 

Plate in the Church 519 15 5 

Ditto, in custody of my Lord Abbot 147 13 1\ 

Ditto in the Buttery 30 8 7 

Ditto Frater 3 3 4 

Ditto — — at Biirobem 7 4 10 

708 5 9f 
Homed 
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Horned Cattle 2356 

Sheep 1326 

Horses 86 

Swine 79 

Com in the Domains : 

M^heat 117 quarters 
Rye 12 ditto 

Oats 134 ditto 

Hay 392 loads 

Corn in the Granaries: 



Wheat 


18 quarters 


Rye 


]8 ditto 


Barley malt 


90 ditto- 


Oats 


2 ditto* 




Fountains 



* As this Abbey is altogether the most perfect of any remaining . 
in Yorkshire, it may be gratifying to the curious, to know the di- 
mensions of the several parts; they are thus given in the History 
of Rippon« 

" The Sanctum Sanctorum k fanmediately bchbd the chequered 
altar, and to this none but the heads of the order were Emitted; 
its length is 132 feet, and its breadth thirty-^six« 

*' In a Chapel to the left is a stone figure of the -Earl of Mow- 
bray, in fiiU armour; arms on his shield. 

" The Transept b 1 86 feet wide ; (long :) at the top of the north 
coriier window is the figure of an angel holding a scroll, with the 
date 1283. " The 
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Fountains Hall stands about two hundred 
yards west from the Abbey, and was built out of 

its 

« The nave sixty-five feet wide; Qongi) the whole length of the 
edifice, from east to west, is 351 feet 

''The cloister-garden 120 feet square; is now planted with 
shrubs and evergreens. 

« The Chapter-House is eighty-fbur feet by forty-two : the floor 
has been a tessellated pavement, fragments of which still remain. 
Several of the Abbots were buried here ; on two of their tomb* 
stones these inscriptions are legible: 

" Hie requiexcit domintis Joannes X 

Ahhas de Pontibus qui obut, VIII die, 

Decembris. 

" Hie requieicit dominus Johannes XII, 
Ahhas dcFontihus, 

" The Scriptorium was over the Chapter-House, and of the same 
dimensions; it appears to have been supported by ten pillars of 
grey marble, their bases sdll remain. 

'< The Kitchen, which b divided, is small when compared with 
the other apartments. 

" The Refectory is 108 feet by forty-five. 

** The Cloisters are 300 feet long; the roof is supported by 
twenty-0[ie stone pillars. Near one end is a large stone bason, 
six feet in diameter. 

" The Dormitory b over the dobters, and of the same dimen- 
sions. " A few 
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its ruins. Here is nothing deserving of particular 
notice, except, perhaps, some curious stained glass 
in the windows of the Chapel, representing the 
arms of various families. 



STUDLEY HALL 

Is situated in an elevated part of the park, and 
is sheltered by a fine mass of luxuriant timber : 

the 

'^ A few yards distant are the ruins of the apartments occupied 
by the Abbots. 

*^ The whole of the building, when complete, is said to have 
covered ten acres of ground. 

On the sides of the great tower are the following inscriptions, in 
the old Saxon character : 

East S}de, 
<< Soli Deo Jhu. Xto. honor et glia. in sda. sdor. 

West Side, 
** Agno dei Jhu. Xto. honor et glia. in scla. sclor. 

North Side, 

*^ Et virtus et fortitudo Deo nostro in secuk 

seculorura. Amen. 
** SoU Deo honor et glia. secula s^ulorunu 

South Side, 

^'Soli Deo honor et glia. in secula seculorum. 
Amen, 
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the views from it are open; and, among a variety 
of interesting objects, the town of Rippon appears 
to great advantage. The edifice has not any 
thing attractive in its appearance ; it being a futile 
attempt at the Gothic, and totally destitute of 
either beauty or grandeur. The stables, which 
are near the house, I should judge not to be the 
work of the same architect, as they carry with 
them a classical air. The Pleasure-grounds have 
too much of art in their appearance; and the wa- 
ter-falls are abominably unnatural. In the Ban- 
quetting-house is a vile bronze of the Venus de Me- 
dicis, cast after some bad copy : these, with the 
want of taste in the architecture of Studley Hall, 
form the only exceptionable parts of this delight- 
ful place. 
* 

While at Rippon, visit Newby Hall ; the re- 
sidence of the Weddells. This is about four miles 
from the town, on the road to Boroughbridge. 
Fame reports that a fine collection of statues, 
busts, basso-relievos, and other works of art, well 
worthy of being seen, are preserved in this man- 
sion.* From Rippon to Thirsk, the country is 

T flat, 

* Newby Hall, the seat of Thomas Philip Weddell Robin- 
son, Lord Grantham, is situated on the eastern bank of the river 
Aire- A few good family portraits decorate the interior, but its 
principal ornament b the beautiful Museum, or Gallery of Statues, 
ffhkh contains a series of the most valuable antique marbles, that 

< taste 
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flat, and not very engaging, at about six miks is 
Newbt or ToPCLiFFE Park, a handsome seat 
of Lord Grantham : the house lies at a short dis* 
tance from the road. Cross the bridge over theri- 
yer Swale, and by a gentle ascent enter the plea-^ 
sant village of Topclifie. Three miles further 
brings the traveller to the town of 



THIRSK. 

Hbrs was ftxnnerly a sti oag Castle, where R^ 
get Mowbray set up the standard of revolt against 
Henry the Second, who had imprudently divided 
his. power by causing his son to be crowned Kii>g. 
That unnatural rebellion of the son against the 
father, was extinguished with much blood, and 
this Castle was destroyed at the same time ; so 
that when Camden wrote, only the ** earth- works'* 
remained. In the reign of Henry the Seventh, an 
ijasurrection bcoke out here, in consequence of 
aa obnoxioua tax. This, was a subsidy granted 
by the Parliament to the King, to e»able him to 
carry on the war in Brittany against the Frenchk 
The Earl of Northumberland had signified at an 

assembly, 

tBste could stldct, or money proGure; Among the most eminent 
are the Nerdd CUtlaiea; a colossal head of Hercules; the Philo- 
sopher Epicuisfu; a Dactan King; a most beautiful Vtnus; Brur 
tus, the assassin of Caesar; the Empress Faustina, wife of Anto- 
niiMi» Pius; the Goddess Pallas; and a dancing Pawn. E. 
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assembly, that the King would not remit any part 
of the tax, though the northern people had be^ 
sought it ; when they, taking the Earl to be the 
cause of the answer, fell upon and slew him, to«- 
gether with several of his servants^ at the instiga- 
tion of one John d Chamber. They then placed 
themselves under a leader, Sir John Egremond ; 
who, on being defeated by the Earl of Surry, fled 
into Burgundy. John 4 Chamber, and some others, 
were taken, and executed at York. The Roman 
road from the station at Aldby^ on the river Der* 
went, passed through EasingwoLd, and this town, 
to North-AUerton. 

A few miles ramble brought me to the village 
of Sutton : here the road passes up an immense 
hill, called Sutton-Bank; the ascent is so re- 
markably steep, that the road is made to take a 
considerable sweep, to avoid its extreme quick- 
ness. To the left of this road is Go km ire, a cu- 
rious pool of water, as round as a bason, situated 
on a small conical hill, which has all the appear- 
ance of the crater of a volcano. 

The traveller will be delighted with the prospect 
as lie ascends the Bank, it being uncommonly ex- 
tensive and open : the whole country lies like a 
map unfolded to the sight : the innumerable in- 
closures mark a rich land, thriving under the 
hand of the cultivator. Proceeding inward, the 

T 2 scene 
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scene is changed as by the power of magic ; for 
having gained the summit of the hill, the gloomy 
and barren black moors of Hambleton present to 
the eye a picture of famine. Here from one spot 
will be viewed a country remarkable for its rich- 
ness and fertility, (embracing ^an extent of at 
least fifty miles,) contrasted by a scene as remark- 
able for its sterility. When on the top of this 
Bank, the traveller must take the right-hand 
road : at a distance he will notice a solitary house, 
called Hambleton House^ which must be kept 
about a quarter of a mile to the left. As the 
tracks over these moors sometimes become intri- 
cate, the stranger must look forward for the ter- 
race above Rieval, or Rivaulx Abbey ; which, from 
having temples at each end, becomes a conspicuous 
object at a considerable distance. On leaving these 
moors, which may be truly called black-moors, 
the road declines into a. rich wooded valley, 
highly romantic and sequestered ; it passes within 
sight of the above Abbey, affording, within a 
.short distance, an infinite variety of scenery. 
From Thirsk it may be about fifteen miles of 
cross road to the town of 

HELMSLEY. 

There is not any thing worthy of notice in 
this town : but the noble remains of the Castle 
near it, are a most striking object 

T1» 
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Tia now the raven's bleak abode ; 
Tis now th' apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds ; . 
And there the pob'nous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd m ruins, moss, and weeds; 
Whfle ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 

Dyer. 

Helmsley Castle has been an uncommonly 
strong fortress ; the walls of the keep are ten feet 
in thickness; and the other parts equally substan- 
tial. One half of the keep is standing; the other 
has fallen, and, with its ruins, choaked up the 
Castle-ditch. It appears from the Journals of the 
House of Commons of I646, that the ** following 
Castles in this county were ordered to be dis- 
armed, and made untenable, viz. Knaresborough, 
Middleham, Bolton, Crake, Helmsley, Skipton, 
and CHthero." Besides the keep, there is a long 
range of apartments on the west side, and nearly 
the whole of the walls are remaining. Its double 
gates are tolerably entire, and are rendered plea- 
singly picturesque by the rich foliage that sur- 
rounds them. The situation of this Castle is not 
naturally strong; a small mass of rock on the 
west side has contributed to render it command- 
ing : but this want of natural strength has been 
compensated for, by the art used in the construc- 
tion of the whole work. Advantage has been 
taken of the approach of the river Rie towards the 

situation 
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situation chosen, and the water has been conduct- 
ed through a double ditch, which completely en- 
compassed the whole building, rendering the 
place impregnable previous to the use of gunpow- 
der. Considering how little nature has contribu- 
ted to aid the workman, this appears to have been 
one of the best fortified Castles in England : it 
remains an honorable testimony of the skill of our 
ancestors, and would claim the attention and 
praise of a modern engineer. From the town, the 
lofty battlements of its half-ruined tower appear 
over a thick grove of trees. The greatest length 
of this Castle is from north to south, the princi- 
pal entrance being from the south by double 
gates, between towers of uncommon strength. 
The inner gate is defended by a deep ditch, as is 
the outer one also, and further strengthened by a 
round tower at each angle of the Castle. There 
were two other inferior gates, one on the north, 
and the other on the west side, which are still 
apparent This Castle was built by Robert de 
Ross, surnamed Fursan, called Lord Ross of 
Hamlake. It came by marriage to the family of 
Manners, and is now the property of T. Dun- 
combe, Esq. Here was a garrison for Charles 
the First Whitelocke says, ** Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax was before Hemsley Castle, where he was 
shot into the shoulder." It surrendered to bim 
shortly afterwards* About a quarter of a mile 
from Hehnsley is 

DUNCOMBE 



toniKBuntu H$ 



DUNCOMBE PARK, 

Thi& noUe seat af the family of tlie Dun- 
combes, biiitt by Sir John Vanbrugh, as the style 
sufficiently indicates. The character of the build- 
ing IS Doric ; the east front is rather heavy, and 
in an indifferent taste ; but the west presents a 
good specimen of the order : on the latter side is 
a noble terrace, terminated by two handsome cir- 
cular temples, from which i» a most delightful 
prospect* Embosomed in trees, appears the noble 
tower of Helmsley Castle ; and near it occasion- 
ally peeps forth part of the town ; and deep be- 
neath, is seen a beautiful valley, with the river 
Rie winding among hanging woods : the view is 
bounded by those extensive moors which sweep 
pound the horizon, and which, from their color, 
give the town the name of Hemsley Black-a-Moar. 

On entering the Hall at Diincombe, the spec- 
tator is struck with the general air of greatness it 
conveys ; here i« a piece of sculpture, called the 
Dog of JlcibiadeSj said to be the work of Myron: 
it cost the late Mr. Duncombe lOOOl. Notwith- 
srt:anding the prejudice and illiberal language often 
used towards the fame of Sir John Vanbrugh as 
a builder, he certainly contrived to give an air of 
grandeur to his structures, not often to be met 
I with. 
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with. The Saloon at Duncombe may be adduced^ 
among others, in proof of the assertion, it possess* 
ing an uncommon air of magnificence. His great 
fault w^ over crowding with ornaments, which is 
observable here : still, however, I will venture to as- 
sert, that his works are not the offspring of an ordi- 
nary genius. In the Saloon is the statue called Dis^ 
coboluSf which cost lOOOL In my opinion, it is by 
no means a first-rate piece of sculpture. Here' 
also are two good busts of Cicero and Horace. 

In this House is a good collection of pictures ; 
to enumerate the whole would be unnecessary, 
I shall therefore briefly mention those which made 
the strongest impression on my mind at the time 
of viewing them. 

St. Catherine; Guido. This is a finely-painted 
head, accompanied with a great clearness and 
brilliancy of coloring. 

The Angel appearing to the Shepherds; Giacomo 
Bassano. This picture is worthy attention for its. 
exquisite tones of color, which are uncommonly 
clear. . 

A Landscape; Petro de Cortona: the figures 
imagined to be by Philippo Laura. This inesti- 
mable landscape is a treasure in art, and will for- 
cibly attract the attention of the admirers of tha 

part 
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part of painting. Nothing can exceed the gran- 
deur of the scene; the coloring is clear, rich, and 
chaste ;- the handling is unusually free ; and the 
foliage affords as fine an example of penciling, as 
the most ardent imagination could wish to behold. 
This picture is a school for the student, and ex- 
hibits a union of taste and judgment seldom to be 
met with. 

Venus and Adonis; Titian. The coloring is 
excellent, the flesh being particularly well; and 
in the relief, the figures are rounded to deception. 

Adoration of the Shepherds; Guido. Admi- 
rable in point of composition, and highly finishedw 

A Holy Family; Andrea del Sarto. The paint- 
ing is more mellow than is usual with this master, 
his works in general being hard ; parts of this 
picture are clever : it is also curious from its age. 

St. Paul; Leonardo da Vinci. This is a highly- 
finished head; but the cliaracter is mean; the 
hand is drawn and colored to a point of perfection; 

An Angel supporting our Saviour on the Tomb ; 
Barochio. This is truly a cabinet jewel : the com^ 
position, drawing, and coloring, are highly clas- 
sical, and an honorable testimony of the deserved 
esteem this master's works are held in, 

U A Land- 
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A Land-Storm; N. Poussin. This landscape 
is grandly conceived, it*being in the first style of 
composition: but the coloring is black and heavy, 
which, as well as the penciling, by no means in- 
dicates the manner of the master. 

A Magdalen adoring a Glory round a Cross } 
Corregio. This head is clever, and the effect 
broad and masterly. 

A Holy Family; Prosper© Fontana.* This may 
claim attention on account of its being the work 
of an early master; serving, at the same time, to 
shew the advancement of the art : it is extremely 
hard, and dryly painted 

The Two Nymphs, or Pan overcome by Cupid ; 
Augustino Carracci. The works of this master 
are very rardy to be met with. This is a truly 
classical picture ; and, allowing for the drawing 
of the female figures, which is rather heavy, it 
otherwise possesses all the essentials of art; it be- 
ing well composed and colored, accompanied by 
an unusual breadth of light and shadow. 

Though I have mentioned but very few of the 
pictures, it must not be understood that those 

which 



* This artist was aBolognese, bom in the year 151:2, and was the 
master of I^idovico, and Annibal Carracd. 

I 
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which are omitted, are deemed anworthy of no* 
dee : so far from that being the case, every one 
in the collection will lay claim to the attention of 
the connoisseur. They have been collected with 
great judgment ; and the easy access to the see- 
ing of them, is an honorable testimony of the li- 
beral spirit of their present owner. If I could 
admire tapestry, here is some of the most fresh 
and beautiful in Great Britain : as a specimen of 
the art, it becomes worthy of notice. Surely it 
was no great proof of taste in Pope Leo, to em- 
ploy Raphael in making designs, to have them 
imitated in tapestry, to hang up instead of the 
originals. 

In a deep and well-wooded dale, called Riedale, 
about three miles from Helmsley, is situated 



RIEVALE ABBEY. 

The country people prononnce it Rieoece: 
Camden calls it Rhidale ; others Rivaulx. The 
name is evidently derived from the river Rie, or 
Rhie, which flows near the Abbey, and gives 
name to the dale in which it is situated. Though 
this building is less elegant than Fountains Abbey^ 
yet it possesses a peculiar beauty, arising from its 
situation, distinct from all others: well-wooded 
bills tower on all points majestically above its ve- 
il 2 nerable 
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nerable walls, alFording the finest back-ground 
scenery imaginable. Fountains will delight from 
the beauty of its internal views ; here, by uniting 
the building with its rich surrounding scenery, 
will be formed most highly picturesque scenes. 
Those who visit this spot for the purpose of stu- 
dy, will find many fine stations near the building; 
and, by ascending the higher grounds, will com- 
mand all the varied features of the dale, that, com- 
bined with the magnificent ruin, and the river, pre- 
sent a combination of objects seldom equalled for 
grandeur. In short, Rievale Abbey, from the fine 
state of its remains, enriched by weather tints and 
ivy, its retired situation, and boldly rising grounds 
covered with wood, will afford ample amusement 
to those who are emulous to delineate after nature. 

The ruins lie scattered over a considerable ex- 
tent of ground; one large chamber is tolerably 
entire, but unroofed : . here is much room for con- 
jecture in discovering the refectory, dormitory, 

. and other offices. The Church is the most per- 
fect part of the whole building ; with the excep- 
tion of the tower and roof, the parts are not great- 
ly injured. Inwardly, the masonry is as sharp 

. as if newly built ; and the side aisles, from being 
unroofed, show some beautiful flying buttresses: 
one singularity is, that the altar end of the Church 
is nearly south. 

This 
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This Abbey, the first of the Cistercian order in 
Yorkshire, was founded in 1131, or the follow- 
ing year, by Walter Espec, a great man in the 
court of Henry the First. This Walter having lost 
his son and heir, who, by a fall from his horse, 
broke his neck, built and endowed three monas- 
teries: Rievale and Kirkham in Yorkshire, and 
Wardon in Bedfordshire. '* Many were the be- 
nefactions and large possessions of this Abbey; 
and Pope Alexander the Tliird by his bull, dated 
1140, confirmed to the Abbot of St. Mary's at 
Rievale, his brethren, and successors, all their 
possessions, with divers privileges.*" The reve- 
nues of this Abbey were valued, the twenty-sixth 
of Henry the Eighth, at 2781. 10s. 2d. per annum, 
according to Dugdale; but Speed makes them 
3511. 14s. 6d. Its site was granted, in exchange 
for other lands, to Thomas, Earl of Rutland : it 
is now the property of Duncombe, Esq. 

My approach to the Abbey was by the valley : 
on leaving it, I ascended the Bank, as it is called, 
by an intricate path to one of the Temples; here 
is one of the finest terraces in England, from 
which the eye embraces a view of the whole dale. 
The traveller looks down with delight on the no- 
ble remains of the Abbey, surrounded by com- 
pact masses of trees, among which the playful ri- 
ver 

* Moore's Monaftk Remains^ 
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ver is occasionally seen, with liere and there* a 
cottage to give variety ; the view is terminated 
by bold hills, most of which have their summits 
crowned with wood. This noble terrace, and its 
ornamental buildings, were the work of the late 
Slingsby Duncombe, Esq. and do equal honor 
to his taste and liberality; one of the buildings 
being principally intended for the accommodation 
of occasional visiters to the Abbey. With a view 
of adding to its elegance, an artist was sent for 
from Italy to decorate the interior: he has, how- 
ever, shown but a slender portion of genius in the 
work ; the centre of the ceiling is a copy of Guidons 
Aurora, and round the cove he has introduced 
several passages from Carracci's Farnesian Gallery; 
the whole is colored in a showy styl^ the orna- 
mental parts being heightened with gold. 

By Wass it is about six miles of indifferent cross 
road to Byland Abbey : part of the way is over 
the moors, from the top of which the country is 
uncommonly open and extensive. Descending 
from these moors by a rocky road, the eye is 
agreeably surprised by the sudden appearance of 
tlie venerable fragments of 



BYLAND ABBEY. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that this 
Abbey is situated in a rich valley, as the traveller 

wiU 
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will generally find that to be the case with religious 
foundations; in the midst, perhaps, of scenery, 
which well repays him for the trouble of his jour- 
ney, whether the building be considerable or not 

These ruins are scattered over a considerable 
tract of ground : two of the outward gates are 
still preserved, situated at a distance very remote 
from each other. 

It is a curious circumstance in the history of 
hupian nature, that the same cause which pro- 
duced these buildings, should, in the end, have 
worked their destruction; that is, fanaticism; 
religious zeal* having caused their demolition. 

After all, it may be questioned whether there 

were much piety in those kinds of institutions: 

they rather appear to be the works of a set of men, 

who imagined there was a nearer road to Heaven 

than by that of virtue ! As if the Almighty was to 

be bribed by rich gifts, which were often the fruits 

of robbery and injustice! or that the sacrifices 

would become more acceptable, because made on 

altars of gold ! or the prayers reach Heaven the 

sooner, by issuing out of temples of marble and 

precious stones! 

*'Wbat 

* Tlie religioas bouses are more perfect in this county than in 
any other, owing to the respect the people bore towards them; 
their preservation havii^ fumished a plea for sereial rdbeUkms. 
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*' What did they serve for, but to feed a sort 
Of lazy Abbots, and of full-fed Friars? 
They neither plough nor sow, and yet they reap 
The fat .of all the land, and suck the poor.** 

It IS recorded by Fitz-Stephen, that Thomas k 
Becket gave five pounds for one dish of eels, a 
sum of money equivalent to at least seventy-five 
pounds at present *'The monks of St. Swithin\ 
at Winchester, made a formal complaint to Henry 
the Second against their Abbot, for taking away 
three of the thirteen dishes they used to have 
every day at their dinner. The monks of Can- 
terbury were still more luxurious, for they had at 
least seventeen dishes every day, besides a desert ; 
and those dishes were dressed with **spiceries and 
sauces, which excited the appetite, as well as 
pleased the taste." 

The most picturesque part of this ruin is the 
Church, of which the west end, with its curious- 
ly ornamented door, remains ; also part of the 
south transept, and a small fragment of the south 
aisle. The west end will be found to compose 
best from the west and south-west sides; from 
those points the building is backed by some well- 
wooded hills, that unite finely, forming a noblQ 
back-ground. The contrast of the building, and 
the woody grounds behind, produce a good eiFeqt, 
showing the lancet windows, and the fragment of 
a fine circular window above, to the greatest advan- 
tage. 
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tage. A near view of the west end of the Church 
will prove worthy the attention of the admirer of 
architectural studies.* 

*^ By\3LndyOlim De Bella-landa^ Sec. aCistertian 
Abbey. Roger de Mowbray, at the instance of 
his mother Gundreda, A. D. 1143, removed the 
Convent of Cistertian Monks from Hode to a part 
of her jointure near the river Rie, almost opposite 
to the Abbey of Rievale, since called Old Byland, 
which place being thought inconvenient for the 
habitation of the religious, four years after they 
removed to Stocking, near Coxwould ; and at last 
fixed a little more easterly, near Whitaker, where 
this Abbey of By land, dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin^ continued in a flourishing state till the 
general Dissolution, when its yearly revenues were 
valued at 2381. 9s. 4d. by Dugdale; and295l. 58. 4d. 
by Speed. The site, and most of the demesne 
lands, were granted, 32d of Henry VIII. to Sir 
William Pickering. "f The Abbey is now the 
property of Sir Martin Stapleton, who is taking 
every means to preserve this interesting fragment 
of antiquity. 

X One 

* Those who vist this ^pat for the purpose of drawing, must 
bring their refreshments with them^ as there is not any place 
nearer than Hehnsley, that will aflford any thing tokiable. Cox- 
wold is within a mile, yet it offers but poor accommodations. 

t Tanner. 
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One mile from Byland is Coxwold, where the 
traveller raay see Newburgh, the seat of the late 
Earl of Fauconberg. Here was formerly a Priory^ 
but not the least vestige of the ancient building 
remains. Five miles further, I entered the great 
, north road, at a market* town called Easingwold : 
here* the face of nature losing its picturesque cha* 
racter, I proceeded, through thirteen miles of 
fiat, uninteresting country, to 

YORK. 

Antiquaries have not been able to settle the 
period of the origin of this famous city : it ap- 
pears, from some accounts, to have been the me- 
tropolis of the Brigantes, and from all, to be very 
ancient* This city was of great importance nru 
der the Romans, who called it Eboracum; a name 
which Camden derives from its situation on a ri- 
ver : others, from Ebraucus, a British King, its 
supposed founder. 

Here the Emperor Severus had a Palace, at 
which he died, uttering the following words : 

"The 

* Ntftwkhfltandiiig tiie aadiority of Ctnar and Strabo to the 
contiaiy, it seems improbabk that the ancient Britons should have 
been unacquaiBted with the ait of baSdiBg with stone : war-cha- 
riots imply a degree of cirftin^ioD that could never have preceded 
the use of stone in building, particularly as this county abounds 
with such nmtexials. 
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" The Commonwealth was disordered in all its 
parts when I received it ; yet I leave it in peace, 
even to the Britons." 

Camden says, his body was brought forth by 
the soldiers, and committed to the flames, at a 
place below the town to the west, near Ackham, 
where stands a large mount, called Sivers^ from 
Severus. The day was commemorated with races, 
by his sons and the soldiers. Some of this Em- 
peror's coins have been found here, with this in- 
scription on the reverse: Col. Eboracum. Leg. 

VI. VlCTRlX. 

Here was a Temple dedicated to Bellona, to 
which Severus was conducted to offer sacrifice, 
through the mistake of an ignorant augur, on 
that Emperor's coming to this city : this was re* 
garded as an unlucky omen, and a presage of the 
Emperor's death. 

Burton has labored to prove, that Caracalla 
caused his brother Geta, and his tutor Papinian^ 
to be murdered at Eboracum ; and that this place 
was the scene of his incestuous marriage with his 
father's widow.* X 2 The 

* N« very honorable discoyay, by the way. What matters it 
where a wreteh might have perpetrated crimes which disgrace the 
Datera of roan! It would be much better to consign them, with 
their actor, to oblivion : such mqniries do not contribute, in the 

leas^ 
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The Emperor Constantius Chlonis also died in 
this city ; and here his son Constantine was de- 
clared Emperor by the soldiers. Constantius, by 
his first wife Helena, had issue, Constantinus 
Marimus, styled, in inscriptions, Romance Urbis 
Liberator Quietis fundator; and Rcipublicee imtau- 
rator. From these particulars it may easily be in- 
ferred, that Eboracum was a place of considerable 
note under the Roman Emperors. 

Immediately after the Romans had withdrawn 
their troops from this Island, the Picts and Scots 
passing the great Wall, carried devastation and 
spoil wherever they went. The Brigantes suffered 
most on this occasion, and fled in all directions ; 
some crossing the sea to Brittany; others, to 
North and South Wales, and the south parts of 
England, leaving the most fertile provinces to the 
enemy. To add to the other calamities, a most 
grievous famine and pestilence followed, so that 
the living were not sufficient to bury the dead. 

Elated 

least, to the advantage of society. What is it to us, whether 
Sappho was a prostitute, or how often Anacreon might go drunk 
to bed ? It is a great pity that history speaks so of\en to our pas- 
sions, and so seldom to our reason. The false morab in poetry 
have done infinite harm : Homer begat Achilles, whose diabolical 
actions became the guide to Alexander; hi$ character mspired 
Csesar with a desire to slaughter hi& fellow-creatures, from a fool- 
ish and mistaken notion of fiime ; and Cssar^s pernicious example 
formed a long list of wretched mortals, who, while they livad,. 
plagued society ^ith their vices^ 
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Elated with success, the Picts and Scots proceed- 
ed as far as Stamford, when the Britons united to 
resist them, but with little advantage, from hav- 
ing chosen a commander in the person of Vorti- 
gern, (whom the British history styles Earl of 
Cornwall,) a man totally destitute of those quali- 
ties that ennoble human nature, and which, by 
being united in a single person, would have 
proved the most likely means of saving a sinking 
state: voluptuous and lascivious, he, by inviting 
the Saxons as auxiliaries, completed the ruin of 
his country. 

If the historian Gildas may be credited, the 
whole country had become one common sink of 
vice; even the priesthood had fallen into the cor- 
ruption of the times. Drunkenness and lust paved 
the way for weakness and effeminacy; and the 
noble energies of the mind had given place to the 
grosser sensations of the body : resistance to the 
common enemy was no longer considered as a 
virtue, where every one was concerned in the gra- 
tification of self; hence having once enslaved 
the mind, that of the body followed of course. 

The ultimate success of the Saxons, in establish- 
ing themselves in Britain, was grounded on this 
weakness and corruption of the Britons; for when, 
from pretended friends, they became open ene- 
mies, the want of unity, and proper conduct^ 

in 
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in the British chieftains^ proved the 6nal cause 
of their overthrow. 

Among the few British Princes who resisted the 
Saxons, one of the most conspicuous was the re* 
nowned Arthur, who appears to have began his 
reign somewhere about the year 5\6. He de- 
feated the Saxons, and in York besieged their 
General, Colgerne, who made his escape into 
Germany, where he obtained succour, and re- 
turned tp Scotland with seven hundred sail of 
ships; on which Arthur raised the siege, and re- 
tired towards London, sending for assistance to 
Brittafay. However much the life of King Ar- 
thur may be involved in fable, there is little doubt 
of his having been one of the most valiant and 
successful of the few British .Princes who had 
the spirit to resist the invasion of the savage and 
ferocious Saxons. His whole life appears to have 
been spent in the field; he having to contend 
with Lotho, King of the Picts ; Couran, King of 
the Scots ; and the Saxons. The two former hav- 
ing married his aunts, Anna and Alda, set up the 
plea of bastardy against him; especially Lotho^ 
who had issue by Anna, Mordred and Gawan. 
Leland says, that encountering Mordred at Kam- 
blan, or Cam^ula, (Caraelford,) in Cornwall, 
Arthur slew him out right, and at the same time 
received his own death-wound. According to the 
Chronicles of those times, this renowned Prince is 

said 
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said to have fought twelve pitched battles against 
the Saxons, in all of which his aims were crowned 
with success. He was buried at Glastonbury, in 
Somersetshire, where, six hundred years after- 
wards, his tomb is said to have been discovered 
through the curiosity of Henry the Second. 

On the establishment of the Saxons^ Yorkshire 
made part of the kingdom of Diera, . which ex- 
tended from the river Humber to the river Tyne; 
and York appears to have been its capital Further 
north, they extended their conquests to the Frith 
of Edinburgh, and forming a second monarchy, 
called it the kingdom of Bcrnicia: both these 
were afterwards united, and in that state com- 
posed the kingdom of Northumberland; which 
included the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Durham, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire; its southern boundaries were the rivers 
Mersey and Humber. The monarchy of Diera 
was founded by Ella about the year 559; and Ber- 
nicia by Ida in 547 : they became one kingdom 
under Ethelfrid, anno 589; and this was subdued 
by the arms of King Egbert about the year 824. 

The Saxons were scarcely settled under one 
Monarch, when the Island was invaded by thQ 
Danes^ who landed in Northumberland in the 
year 869, the third of King Ethelred; laid the 
country waste; entered York; slew the two 
' 1 Kings, 
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Kings, Ella and Osbright, whom the rebellious 
Northumbrians had set up ; and burned the city, 
with all those who had fled thither for safety. 
By this victory they settled themselves iu the 
kingdom of Northumberland, making York their 
headquarters; and all their wars, during the long 
and glorious reign of King Alfred, were carried 
on in the south part of the country. 

The above kingdom was wrested from the Danes 
by Ethelstan, about the year 938 or 939. In the 
following reign they revolted, and set up Anlaf 
for their King; but he being subdued by Edmund, 
King of Wessex, the conqueror gave Cumberland 
to Malcolm, King of Scotland, to hold in fealty 
of him. History affords little more than a series 
of revolts on the part of the Danes. Ed red, the 
succeeding King of the West Saxons, had been 
provoked to carry fire and sword into the heart 
of their country, and in his rage had burnt Rip- 
pon ; yet, having been excited to mercy, was re- 
turning southward, when Wolstan, Archbishop 
of York, instigated the people treacherously to 
sally from this city on his unsuspecting army, 
and many of his soldiers were slain : for this base 
act the Bishop was afterwards imprisoned. 

Anno 1013, in the reign of Ethelred, called 
the Unready, Swaine landed at the mouth of the 
river Humber, to whom all the north submitted, 
and placed it under the care of his son Canute, 

afterwards 
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afterwards King of England. Harold Harfager 
and Tosto besieged and took York^ anno 1066, 
in the reign of Harold, the son of Eatl Godwin ; 
but their army was defeated with great slaughter 
by that hero, and themselves slain. 

In the fourth of William the Norman, this city 
was again besieged by the Danes, and the troops 
under Edgar Atheling, from Scotland. This 
mighty army so alarmed the people of York, and 
their Archbishop, Aldred, that the latter died 
from fear or apprehension. The Normans in the 
garrison, to deprive the enemy of the advantage 
of the suburbs, set them on fire ; but a high wind 
causing the flames to communicate with the city, 
the greatest part of it was reduced to a heap of ruins, 
and among the rest the Cathedral, with the famous 
Dbrary adjoining. Shortly after, taking the field 
against the Danes, who had possessed themselves 
of Northumberland, William gained a complete 
victory ; when that vindictive and blood-thirsty 
monster laid the whole country waste from York 
to Durham, leaving it desolate for threescore miles; 
so that for nine years it was almost destitute 
of inhabitants, and without tillage.* This cala- 
mity was followed by so grievous a famine, that 
historians say, the few remaining Northumbrians 
were forced to eat human flesh. 

Y The 

* ** Et tunc quidem com civitate, omiiis nobilitatis, popuhris emer- 
cuit, falce belli demessa.'^ GW. Malm» 
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The mind becomes fatigued, and sickens at the 
recital of the atrocities committed by that Nor- 
man savage. Speed says, that he sold Northum* 
berland to Walter, Bbhop of Durham, who main* 
tained a band of assassins, and was in the end 
murdered himself. William then sent Odo, his 
half-brother, into the north, who, under the pre- 
tence of revenging Walter's death, committed 
great cruelties, beheading and dismembering the 
poor, and imposing heavy fines and ransoms on 
the rich : such appears to have been the state of 
this part of the country, that the blood runs cold 
at the bare recollection. 

On the 4th of June, 11 37, this city was again 
visited by fire^ when the greatest part was reduced 
to ashes; including the Cathedral^ built by Arch- 
bishop Thomas; St Mary's Abbey, and thirty- 
nine Parish Churches. 

^ If this city has had its afflictions, it has also 
been the seat of much splendor: here Henry the 
Second met William, King of the Scots, his pri- 
soner, ta settle his ransom^ in the year 1175. 
John having conducted an army into the north 
against the Scots, anno 1209) after concluding a 
peace, received King William at York, where the 
King of the Scots promised his daughters in mar- 
riage to John's two sons, and delivered them as 
pledges of good faith, with a gift of 9000 marks. 

1 Here 
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HereakOi July the S5th, 18S1, Joan, the eldest 
daughter of John, wa» espoused by Alexander the 
Second of Scotland, in the presence of Henry the 
Third. At the same time Hubert de Burgh mar- 
ried the Lady Margaret, sister to Alexander, in 
the presence of both Kings. 

In this city, in the year 1252, Alexander the 
Third, King of Scotland, married, though very 
young, the Lady Margaret, daughter of Henry 
the Third. Upon Christmas-Day the King pf 
England conferred the honor of knighthood on 
the young King of the Scots ; and on the next 
day the nuptial ceremony was performed. ^*The 
Archbishop of York, Walter Grey, who was 
Prince, as it were, of the northern parts, was, 
upon this occasion, the common host, which 
cost him four thousand marks. One article he 
furnished was six hundred fat oxen, which w^re 
consumed at the first course : and whatever could 
be added to increase the pomp, or delight theap* 
petite, was enjoyed at this entertainment** There 
were assembled to witness the ceremony, two 
Kings, the chief Nobility and Clergy of both na* 
tions, above a thousand English Knights, and 
upwards of six hundred Scots ; besides two Queens; 
one of them, the mother of the bride; the other, 
the Queen Dowager of Scotland, who had return- 
ed from France on the occasion, attended by 
many (tf the French nobility. 

Y 2 Edward 
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Edward the First called a Parliament at York, 
anno 1299} to which he also summoned the Scot« 
tish Peers, who not attending, he entered their 
country with a powerful army, his navy coasting 
along at the same time, laden with provisions and 
stores for its supply. It appears that, during 
the wars in Scotland, the Courts of King's Bench 
and Exchequer were held at York, for the pur- 
pose of being near King Edward: after seven 
years, they were removed to London, their an- 
cient residence. 

Edward the Second having made a most shame- 
ful retreat from Scotland to this city, in the year 
1322, was followed by the enemy, who took 
John de Britain, Earl of Richmond, prisoner, and 
laid the country waste to the very walls of York. 
The same year, at a Parliament held in this city, 
the King created his eldest son, Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and Duke of Aquitaine. 

Edward the Third, in the first year of his reign, 
lay at York for six weeks, with an army of sixty 
thousand men : here repaired to him many foreign 
knights; and, among the rest, John, Lord Beau- 
mont, of Hainault, with a retinue of upwards of 
five hundred men. On Trinity Sunday the young 
King entertained the foreigners with a magnifr- 
cent feast, and at night honored them with a 
splendid ball During the ball, an affray took 

place> 
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place, owing to the insolence of the pages and 
servants of the Hainaulters to some English archers, 
in which several were slain; but, by the timely 
interference of the King, the quarrel was for that 
time ended. Thirsting for revenge, however, and 
being headed by their commanders, the foreigners 
rose privately in the night, to the number of fiOOO, 
and fell on the archers of Lincolnshire and North- 
amptonshire, and killed SOO of them. They would 
have paid dearly for their treachery in the morning, 
the English being determined to kill every man ; 
but having secured themselves in their respec^ 
tfve quarters, before these could be forced, the 
King had time to compose the difference. Here 
the above Monarch solemnized his marriage 
with Philippa, daughter of the Earl of Hainault^ 
which was accompanied by Justs and tournaments 
in the day, and masks, revels, and interludes, at 
night, for the space of three weeks, attended with 
more than ordinary splendor. Nor was the occa- 
sion less joyful, when the same Queen, Philippa, 
afterwards received at York, David, King of 
Scotland, taken prisoner at the battle of Nevil's. 
Cross, by John Copland, an Esquire, anno 1360^ 
October the twenty-seventh. 

After the battle of Shrewsbury, fought on Sun* 
day, July the twenty-first, 1403, the Earl of 
Northumberland repaired to York, and submitted 
to Henry the Fourth. The following year, Thomas 

Mowbray^ 
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Mowbray, Earl Marshall; Richard le Scropa, 
Archbishop of York; and the Earl of Nortfaum^ 
berland; raised a rebellion in the north: the two 
former being over-reached by the knavery of the 
Earl of Westmorel^d, were presented to the King 
in this city, who caused them to be beheaded, 
notwithstanding the Earl had promised them their 
lives. 

The pretext for the wars between Edward the 
Fourth and the Earl of Warwick, had its rise in 
this city, about the pretended abuse of a charity. 
The Hospital of St. Leonard had been chiefly sup- 
ported by donations of grain, which the insur- 
gents said were consumed by the Master and 
Priests, to the total disregard of the poor. The 
rebels mustered 15,000 strong, and chose for 
Uieir leader one Robert Holdem, whom the Mar- 
quis of Montague took in making an attack on 
the city, and beheaded before the gates of York : 
they thrti chose for Generals, the Lord Fitz-Hugh, 
and Nevil, Lord Latimer, and immediately pro- 
ceeded towards London. 

The History of York states, that Richard the 
Third, and Ann, his Queen, were crowned here, 
the ceremony being performed in the Chapter- 
House by Archbishop Rotherham : the King and 
Queen, when crowned, proceeded through the 
city, accompanied by the Prince their son; the 

clergy 
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plOTgy ift their richest capes, aAd the principal 
Dobiiity att^kding on the occasion. 

After the rebellron in this county, called the 
Holy Pilgrimage, Henry the Eighth established 
at York, without the advice or consent of Parlia- 
ment, " The Lord President's Court," as it was 
called. The assumption of power by this Court 
became so great during the reigns of James the 
First and Charles the First, particularly during 
the presidency of Wentwortb, that this source of 
justice, now known as the Star-Chamber Court, 
became wholly polluted, which brought a general 
odium on Charles, and eventually caused its own 
abrogation. 

York was garrisoned for Charles the First by. 
the Earl of Newcastle. In 1644, it was closely 
besieged by the troops under Lord Fairfax, join- 
ed to the Scots. The siege was raised by Prince 
Rupert, who entered York with 20,000 horse and 
foot, while the Parliament troops drew off to a 
place called Marston-Moor. On July the third, 
both armies faced each other on the Moor, and 
at about seven o'clock in the morning, com- 
menced a most terrible engagement. " Prince 
Rupert, with his left wing, fell on the Parlia- 
ment's right, routed them, and pursued them a 
great way; the like did the Generals Goring, 
Lucas, and Porter, upon the Parliament's main 

body. 
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body. The Parliament Generals giving up all for 
lost, hasted out of the field ; and many of the sol- 
diers fled, and threw down their arms. The 
King's forces, especially those of Prince Riipert, 
too eagerly following the chace, had the victory, 
nearly achieved by them, snatched out of their 
hands. For Colonel Cromwell, with the brave 
regiment of his countrymen, and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, having rallied some of his horse, fell up- 
on the Prince's right wing, where the Earl of 
Newcastle commanded, and routed them. This 
success inspiring courage, the rest of their com- 
panions rallied, and falling on the divided troops 
of Rupert and Goriug, completely defeated them, 
after three hours' fight From the battle and pur- 
suit, was reckoned the loss of 7000 Englishmen. 
Rupert lost 3000 slain in battle, besides those in 
the chace ; 3000 prisoners were taken by the Par- 
liament army, many of their chief officers, 25 
pieces of ordnance, 47 colours, 10,000 stand of 
arms, two waggons of carbines and pistols, 1 30 
barrels of powder, and their whole bag. and bag* 
gage."* Cromwell s service on this occasion, was 
what introduced him to particular notice : in this 
action he was slightly wounded in the neck with a 
pistol-shot. Rupert narrowly escaped being taken, 
but, by the goodness of his horse, got into York, 
which he was soon after obliged to quit The 
city was shortly after surrendered upon articles to 

the 
• Whitdockc 
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the Parliamentary Generals, who, on entering the 
town, went to the Minster, where they heard a 
sermon^ and returned thanks for their success. 

I shall now ad'vert to the present state of York, 
and briefly describe such objects as have the 
stiongest claims to the attention of a stranger. 

Those who expect much regularity in die pri- 
vate buildings of York, will be deceived : many 
of the houses are old-fashioned, and the streets 
narrow, and do not by any means answer expec* 
tation, in point of modern uniformity. However 
much the infatuated admirers of what they term 
the picturesque, may argue in favor of old houses, 
and irregular streets^ and affect to condemn the 
regularity of modern buildings, yel the latter is 
both healthful and convenient ; two most essen- 
tial considerations with all good architects. 
Micklegate appeared to me to be by far the most 
pleasant and agreeable pall: of the city, the street 
being wide, and the houses more uniformly on a 
line, than in any other part Fully aware of the 
inconvenience of narrow streets, the Corporation 
have removed many such evils, by pulling down 
a number of old houses whose upper stones almost 
met, and thereby excluded both sun and air. 
They have also attended to the paving ; and by 
the additional drains, and the adoption of the 
present methods of conducting the rain from the 

Z houses 
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bouses through leaden pipes, have rendered the 
city both dry and clean. The erection of the 
locks below the city, by keeping the river always 
full of water, has also prevented the inconvenience 
which frequently arose from the mud and filth 
becoming stagnant. 

The Walls of York are about two miles and 
three quarters in circumference : they were for- 
merly commodious for walking on, but are at 
present in a rapid state of decay. Within the 
city arc twenty-three Churches;* that of St. Mai^ 
garet has a Curious ancient portico : St. Helen's, 
at the bottom of Stonegate-Street, is a handsome 
specimen of the Gothic. The number of houses, 
as returned under the act of 1 80 1, was 2479; that 
of inhabitants, 1 6, 145. 

The curious in architecture, and the antiquary, 
as adso the admirer of sach objects as are enter- 
taining iti a picturesque point of view, will find 
much to engagt their attention in this city : to 
the former^ TaR CAtHEiyRAL will appear the 
most conspicuous. It would be tedious to wan- 
der through the pages of history, to show the 
various accidents that have befellen the several 
structures which have preceded the present nobfe 

pile; 

^ It aqppears from an ancient register, tbat, in the reign of 
Heniy the Fifth, there Were, in the city of York, no fewer than 
Ibvty^ Parish Churches. Ht^. qf York. 

1 
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pile; many of theni have, indeed, been noticed in 
the sketch already given. Suffice it, that the firn 
Teligious foundation raised by the Christians, took 
place somewhere about the year 625 ; when Ed- 
win, the great King of Northumberland, being 
converted to Christianity, permitted Paulinus, 
consecrated Archbishop of York by Justus, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to found a little Oratory 
of JVoodj on the very spot where the present 
Cathedral now stands : in this the King, his two 
POOS, and most of the nobility, were baptized. 
Immediately afterwards, the Archbishop persuaded 
the King to erect a building more suitable to the 
worship of the Divinity he now adored, and the 
31onarch then began a magnificent fabric of 
stone^ in the midst of whi9h was inclosed the lit- 
tle Oratory just mentioned ; but so many impe- 
diments retarded the work, that the structure 
was not completed till about the year 669, when 
the walls were repaired, the roof fixed on, and 
the windows glazed. Hence it is plain, as well 
m from the testimony of Eddius, who wrote the 
Xife of Bishop Wilfrid, and also from Bede, his 
cotemporary, both living shortly after the com- 
pletion of this building, that both masonry and 
glazing were known in England before the time 
of Benedict the monk, who is reputed to be the 
first person that introduced those arts into this 
country. 

Z2 After 
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After the calamitous fire in 1 1 37, the Minster, 
as the Cathedral was then, and is yet frequently 
called, lay in ashes till the year 1171, when 
Bishop Roger, the honest opponent of the infar- 
nious Becket, built the choir with its vaults, 
which he lived to complete. This part was aftep- 
wards removed to improve the building. 

Walter Grey, in the year 1227, erected the 
south transept. John le Romaine, Treasurer of 
the Church, built the north transept in the year 
1260. He added also a steeple, which was after- 
wards removed for the present tower. John le 
Romaine, Archbishop, son of the above, laid the 
foundation of the nave about the year 1291* 
The nave, with its two towers, was finished^ 
about the year 1330, by William de Melton, 
Archbishop. One of the greatest benefactors to 
this Church, was the Archbishop, John Thorsby, 
who took down the choir erected by Bishop Ro- 
ger, and laid the first stone of the present choir 
in the year 1361 : he contributed towards the 
work 16701. and completed it about the year 
1370. The present tower was added about the 
same time, by Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durhdm, 
who had formerly been a Prebendary of York. 

Having thus given a general account of the 
erection of the Cathedral, I shall add the admeit- 
surements of its several parts, for the satisfaction 

of 
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df the curious. The dimensions of the whole 
pile, as it at present stands, which is in the form 
of a cross, are as follow : 

Feet. 
The whole length from east to west IS - - 5241- 
Breadth from east to west - - - - . 105 

Breadth of the west end ------109 

Length ofthe cross aisle, from north to south ^ 22S^ 
Height of the lantern tower to the vaulting 1 88 
Height of ditto to the top of the leads - - 213- 
Height of the body of the church - - - 99 
Breadth of the side aisles, north and south 18 
Height of the side arches of ditto - ^ -. 42 
From the west end to the choir door - - 261 
Length of the choir fron^ the steps ascend- 
ing to the door to the present commu- 
nion table ---------- \S1\ 

Breadth of the choir ------- 4gi 

From the choir door to the east end - - 222 
Height of tlie east window ----- 75 

Breadth of ditto- --- 3^ 

Height of the chapter-house ----- 67 

The diameter of ditto ----- -^ - 63. 

Length of the library -------- 34 

Breadth of ditto '22^ 

Length of the treasury ------ 30 

Breadth of ditto --• 20^ 

Length of the inner vestry ----- 30 

Breadth of ditto 23 

Length 
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Length of the vestry - • ^ • - - , . 44^ 
Breadth of ditto 83^ 

Height of the screen, which divides the choir 
from the nave ----.----24 

This Minster is a most superb building, being 
highly enriched both within and without. On 
viewing the west front, the immensity of the pile 
is what first strikes the imagination ; and when the 
eye has leisure to settle on the ornamental parts, the 
mind becomes equally sui^rised at their profusion. 
This front is composed of two uniform towers, 
diminishing regularly upwards by ten several conr 
tractions, and crowned with pinnacles : the but' 
tresses at the angles are highly decorated ; and in 
some of the ornamental niches, still remain sta- 
tues. These towers appear to support the centre 
part of the building; in which is a highly enriched 
doorway, and above it a magnificent window, 
full of tracery- work : the whole front presents an 
image of grandeur highly interesting. Over the 
west door is the figure ef Archbishop Melton; 
and below, on each side, those of Robert le Vi- 
vasour, and Robert de Percy, both of whom were 
greajt benefactors to this building. 

The South entrance presents an equally noble 
display of architectural beauty, it being highly 
enriched with niches and figures. The north and 
south sides ef the nave are divided into eight 

equal 
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equal parts, each part containing a windoMr be- 
tween two buttresses, which support the lateral 
aisles : from these again spring flying buttresses, 
sustaining the more elevated walls of the nave ; 
and between every two is a window, correspond- 
ing with the one below. 

The east end is a fifte piece of uniform work- 
manship, highly characteristic of the good taste 
of the builder, and presenting, among other ex- 
cellencies, one of the most noble windows in the 
world. Before entering the Church, I cannot 
forbear observing, that the great tower is consi- 
derably too low for the vast magnitude of the 
whole building: as it is evidently unfinished in its 
present state, it is probable that a spire was origi- 
nally projected ; and if so, it is to be lamented 
that it was not executed, as it would add consi- 
derably to the majesty of the whole. 

This Cathedral having, as we have seen, been 
erected at different periods, is somewhat irregular 
in its parts: this is particularly observable on en* 
tering tlie Church, the north and south transepts 
not corresponding with each other; yet still there 
is more attention to unity, than is often ob- 
served in those ancient buildings which have been 
produced by different hands: from the time that 
Walter Grpy began the South Cross, nearly two 
hundred years had elapsed before this fabric was 
completed. After 
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After the mind has disengaged itself from the 
effect produced by the vastness of the structure, 
it naturally looks for particulars on which it may 
dwell with more repose. On advancing up the 
Nave, the first object that arrests the atten- 
tion, is the beautiful Screen, which separates the 
choir from the body of the Church. This elegant 
piece of architecture is divided into a number of 
canopied niches, highly enriched, in which is 
placed a regular succession of our Kings, from 
William the Conqueror to Henry the Fifth : the 
last niche had formerly held the statue of Henry 
the Sixth ; yet this was removed, probably, on 
the final success of his opponent, and the place 
left vacant for many years; but on James the 
First visiting this city, the Dean and Chapter 
filled up the vacancy with his figure. Tliese statues 
are in a most wretched bad style of sculpture, the 
execution not evincing the smallest taste in the 
artist On entering the door which is in the 
middle of this Screen, all the beauties of the choir 
are displayed to the delighted spectator. The 
most fastidious critic must be charmed with it; 
nothing can exceed the beauty and sharpness ex- 
hibited in the wood-work of the stalls; and their 
rich dark color coming in opposition with the 
«tone, produces a most happy effect The Screen 
at the back of the Communion Table forms ano- 
ther most elegant specimen of the Gothic, it 
abounding in beauty and fine taste. It is com« 

posed 
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posed of light tracery work, which is now filled 
up with glass, and when viewed from the oppo- 
site side, by receiving the reflection of the ^nted 
glass of the east window, produces a deception 
altogether magical, tlie spectator appearing to 
stand between two windows. 

There is a great profusion of painted glass in 
this Church, which may please those who look 
for no higher excellence than such as merely re- 
sults from tlie manufacture of that article; but 
should an higher degree of merit be sought for, 
the spectator will be disappointed. Many igao- 
rantly suppose that the art of painting on glass is 
lost; hut the fine window of New College Chapel, 
at Oxford, is in itself sufficient to convince the 
world, that it was never found till now. 

Among the numberless curiosities in this Ca- 
thedral, some of the ancient Tombs are well worthy 
of attention. Those modern performances which 
profess to give the representations of humanity, 
are execrable ; the best is that to the memory of 
the Honorable Thomas Watson Wcntworth, and 
bad b the best : tliey rather disgrace than orna- 
ment the building. 

The Chapter House is another building to which 
the attention of strangers is directed, and they 
are always reminded of the silly motto, 

A a Ut 
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Ut Rosaflosflorum^ die est Domus ista Domorum. 

When in its splendor, ** with its shining walls'* 
all glittering with gold and silver, it must have 
made a most brilliant appearance, such as would 
' captivate the eye; but the proportions of this 
room by no means correspond with my notions of 
symmetry; it is all windows; and I imagined 
myself in a huge bird-cage. It is, however, most 
profusely enriched with ornaments. Round the bot- 
tom of the building are the seats for the canons, 
highly decorated with carving; the canopies over 
the seats are supported by clusters of stnall columns. 
The plan of this structure is an octagon ; the win- 
dows are filled with painted glass, representing 
Saints, Kings, and other personages. 

Having thus sketched the general character of 
this noble building, I must refer those who wish 
for more ample particulars, to the elaborate de- 
scription of this Cathedral by Drake. Quitting 
the Minster, I shall mention such other objects 
in York City as attracted my attention, either as 
antiquities, or from possessing something of the 
{picturesque character. 
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The Ouse Bridge 

Is an object highly deserving of notice from 
the lover of drawing ; with the surrounding ob- 
jects, it composes a scene that would have delight- 
ed , Cannajettiy and rivals many of his finest Ve- 
netian views. The bridge is composed of five 
arches; the centre arch is a noble portion of a 
circle* twenty-seven yards wide, and from the 
spring of the arch seventeen yards high. On the 
Bridge is the Great Council Chamber, and the 
Prison for Debtors and Felons ; these, with the 
various irregular buildings that decorate the 
A a 2 banks 

' * In this assertion, though corroborated by a subsequent re- 
mark, Mr. Dayes a|^)ears to stand alone. Among the artists who 
have ihade drawuigs 6f the Bridge, are the Royal Academician, 
Faringdon, vrhose view of it was engraved by Birch ; Varley, 
the Elder; and GiRTiN, two of whose sketches are now before 
me; all of whom have delineated the great arch zs pointed. That 
it shoirfd assume a diflerent appearance in the eyes of my deceased 
friend, who made a sketch of each side of the Bridge, from one 
of which tlie annexed view was engraved, is extremely singular ; 
but that it really did so, is evident, not only iirom the sketehes 
themselves, .but also froid a note twice repeated in hb sketch- 
book in these words, the Great Arch is circular. This contrariety 
of opinion was unknown to me when I visited York in December, 
1^03, or I should have endeavoured to have discovered the cause 
in which it originated : since the present work was at press, how- 
ever, the subject has been mentk>ned to a friend, who, in a letter 
lately received from York, obser^'es^ that he went beneath the 
arch in a boat, and that it b certainly pointed* £• 
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banks of the river Ouse, the craft, and a multi- 
tude of busy figures employed in loading and 
unloading the vessels, present a fine set of objects 
for the attention of the draughtsman. It .is in 
contemplation to remove the buildings on the 
Bridge; but whenever that takes place, much of 
the picturesque character of this fine scene will 
be destroyed. It is a singular circumstance, that 
most of the persons who have drawn this Bridge, 
have described the centre arch as a pointed one; 
perhaps this error may have arisen from the immen- 
sity of the arch, as the intersection of the oppo- 
site side, to the spectator, presents an angle so 
exceedingly sharp, as to deceive a superficial ob- 
server into a belief of its being really pointed. 

Four principal gates, or bars, and five posterns, 
compose the various entrances into this City; but 
the only ope deserving of particular notice is that 
called MiCKL£GAT£ Bar. This is situated in 
the south-west quarter of the City, on the Lon- 
don road. The whole is in form a triplet, sup- 
porting a massy pile of Gothic turrets, &c. An- 
tiquaries consider the interior gate as a Roman 
work ; it forms a true segment of a circle, of well- 
finished masonry, in millstone grit. The outer 
gate had formerly a massy iron chain across it, 
and also a portcullis; it has still strong double 
wooden gates, which are closed every night at 
ten o'clock. This Bar presents a picturesque fea- 
ture 
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ture from die London road, which is much im- 
prored by includixig the rexnains of the Hospital 
of St. Thomas. 

The Castle^ as it is called, is a modern buiid^ 
ing, serving for the County Jail, and other pur-, 
poses: near it is a high Mount, on which is 
Clifford's Towxr. The ground-plan of this 
building is singular ; it is formed by tlie segment 
of four circles joined together, and meeting with* 
in one larger circle. There is no doubt that the 
mount on which this building stands is artificial : 
the Tower is said to have been the work of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who appointed one of the 
Clifford Family to be the governor, from which 
circumstance it has derived its name. On the 
festival of St. George, in the year 1684, the ma- 
gazine took fire, and blew up, leaving the Tower 
a mere shell, which it remains to this day. Over 
the entrance are the Royal arms, and those of the 
Cliffords, Chequee and a FesSy ensigned with an 
Earl's coronet. From the summit of this building 
is a comprehensive view of the City, and surround-^ 
ing country. It is now, with its accompanying 
works, in private hands: the ditch having been 
converted into a garden, is full of trees. 

On the manor-shore, close by the river Ouse, 
are the small remains of the once magnificent Ab- 
bey OF St. Mart. The ruins occupy a consi^ 

i derable 
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derabte tract of ground, but present little to en- 
tertain the eye, excepting some fragments of the 
Church. This building does not appear to have 
been in the form of a cross, as is usual in Gothic 
churches ; for though the west entrance, with the 
side aisles, may be easily traced, and the north 
side, and part of the east end, are yqt standing, 
there is no appearance of any transept The 
Church seems to have been small; but its remains 
exhibit specimens of great richness in ornament 

There is a striking similitude in the character 
of the Architecture of all the religious foundations 
in Yorkshire; they form quite a school of the 
Gothic, whoever was the person it originated 
with. This is easily observed, by comparing St 
Mary's Abbey with Rippon Minster, parts of 
Fountains, Rievale, Byland, and others. Indeed, 
there is not only a resemblance in the style, but 
also a classical elegance in the buildings, not to 
be exceeded by any in Great Britain. The deep- 
ly recessed doorway does not occur so frequently 
in Yorkshire as in other parts of the kingdom, 
which, in my opinion, is a proof of a superior 
taste in the builders, who thereby avoided that 
tiresome repetition of similar mouldings, M'hich 
fatigue the eye to look on, particularly where the 
r-ecess is great. 

This M'as a Benedictine Abbey, and one of the 
richest in England. Bcowne VVillis mentions it 

in 
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in his list of Mitred Abbeys. ** In the time 
of ^ William the Conqueror, Alan, Earl of Rich- 
mond, gave the Church of St. Olave, near this 
City,' witte four acres to build offices on, to Ab- 
bot Stephen, and his Convent of Benedictine 
Monks, who had been driven away from Whitby 
and Listingay. But that Church being too small, 
King Wilham Rufus, about A. D. 1088, gave 
ground for ^buildin^ a larger; and laid the foun- 
dation with his own hand, to the honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and endowed the Monaste- 
ry with ample possessions. Its revenues were in- 
creased by other benefactions ; and at the time 
of the Dissolution (when here were fifty monks) 
to the value of 20851. Is. 5d. per annum, ac- 
cording to Speed; and 15501. 7s. Od. Dugdale. 
But in the original roll of the valor, 26th of 
Henry VIII. their total yearly income was rated 
at 20911. 4s. 7id. and clearly at 1 6501. Os. 7id."* 
At the period of the Dissolution, it appears that 
there were no fewer than 129 different religious 
foundations in this county ; and in York alone 
were eighty-nine of the number, not including 
the places of worship of the regular Clergy. -f 

This 
♦ Tanner. 

t Speed has given the following list of the religious foundations 
suppressed by Henry the Eighth. Monasteries 645. Colleges 90, 
those of Oxford and Cambridge not mcluded. Hospitals 110 ; 
with Chauntries and Free Chapels 2374. Then- total valuation^ 
as rated at the taxation in the tune of Heniy the Eighth, being 
320,1801. 10s. which, according to the above author^ were far- 
vorably and far under-rated. 
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This city is supposed to have been first incor- 
porated by Henry the First ; but the oldest char- 
ter existing, is one of King John, dated in U99: 
the privileges have been enlarged or changed by 
many of the succeeding Monarchs ; the present 
charter was granted by James the Second. York 
is governed by a Lord Mayor, a Recorder, two 
City Counsel, twelve Aldermen, two Sheriffs, 
twenty-four Assistants, seventy-two Common 
Councilmen, and six Chamberlains. Here is a 
Mansion-House for the residence of the Lord 
Mayor; an elegant Assembly-Room, built by the 
celebrated Richard, Earl of Burlington ; and se- 
veral other public buildings. 

Two very singular anecdotes are mentioned as 
being connected with this city, which I cannot 
forbear relating. Fuller has recorded, that one 
John Lepton, Esq. of York, servant to James the 
First, made himself remarkable, by performing a 
piece of exercise, so violent i-n its kind, as not to 
have been paralleled either before or since. For 
a considerable wager, he undertook to ride, on 
six days together, the distance between York 
and London, being not less than 197 miles; 
and he performed it accordingly. He set out 
from Aldersgate, May 28th, 1606, and ac- 
complished his journey every day before it Was 
dark.* The other anecdote relates to one William 

Nevison, 

^ See ikrthcT, Sandenwa's life of James the First. 
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Nevison, who, having committed a robbery near 
London, about sun-rise, (tradition says at Gads- 
Hill, in Kent,) crossed the Thames at Tilbury 
Fort, and finding he was known, fled to York, 
which place he reached the same day, having 
performed the whole journey on one mare. This 
person (whom Charles the Second used to call 
Sxvift Nick) saved his life for that time, by his 
wonderful expedition ; for though he was appre-r 
hended, and the witnesses swore positively to him, 
yet, proving himself to have been on the Bowling- 
Green at York, before sun-set on the same day the 
robbery had been committed, neither the Judge 
nor the Jury would believe them. He was after- 
wards hanged at York, on other charges, May 
4th, 1684>.* About one mile to the south of this 
City, is a capital Horse^ourse, said to be one of 
the best in England, on which is built a noble 
stand for the accommodation of the company* 
At York I terminated my Pedestrian Excursion, 
and proceeded immediately by the coach to 
London. 

Asa corollary to the above particulars, I shall add 
a few words concerning Yorkshire in general. 
It is a maritime county, situated on the eastern 
side of the Island, and by far the largest in the 
kingdom. Grose observes, that it is equal in 

B b extent 

♦ HistoiyofYork. 
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extent to several of the Sovereignties in Germany, 
and superior to the whole of the Seven United 
Provinces. Under the Britons, it formed the 
greatest part of the Principality of the Brigantes; 
as it did that of the province Maxima Csesariensis 
of the Romans, which extended from the river 
Humber to the river T3aie. During the domina* 
tion of the Saxons, it composed the greatest part 
of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, which be- 
gan in the year 547, and ended in 827; including 
a race of thirty-one Kings. In Alfred's division 
of his Kingdom into Counties, it included Dur- 
ham and Lancashire. Its present boundaries are, 
Durham on the north ; the river Humber, Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, on 
the south ; the German Ocean on the east ; and 
on the west, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and a 
Bmall part of Cheshire. This extensive tract of 
country is watered by many considerable rivers, 
the principal of which arc theDerwent, theOuse, 
the Hull, the Swale, the Ure, the Nidd, the 
Wherfe, the Aire, the Calder, the Don, the Tees, 
and the Ribble: to these may be added the Hum- 
ber ; though this is more properly an estuary, or 
gulph, as it receives most of the above rivers. 
Among the less considerable streams, are the Ro- 
ther, the Rie, the Skell, the Greta, the Mersey, 
the Foulness, and the Levan : all the rivers 
abound with excellent fish. Grose reckons this 
county to contain seventy-two extensive Parks, 

1 and 
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and sixty-'two Bridges. It produces cattle, deer, 
sheep, excellent horses, goats, sea and river fish, 
fowls of various kinds, game, liquorice, and rape- 
seed. Here are manufactured woollen cloths, ca- 
lico, pins, and fine lace. It affords lime-stone, 
lead, copper, calamine, iron, coal, free-stone, 
alum, jet, marble, copperas, kelp, wood, and 
numerous other substances. By the extensive 
inland navigations, its produce is circulated over 
almost every part of England and Wales, 

The inhabitants of this most delightful county 
appear, in general, to be in a high state of culti- 
vation; they are polite, hospitable, and attentivci 
to strangers ; being totally destitute of that nar- 
rowness of soul, that too frequently gives the 
znost exquisite pain of mind to the observer. 
The manners of the females are extremely amia* 
ble ; they are mild as the zephyrs of their own 
native vales, and fascinate, by their beauty, like 
the spring. 

The extent and population of Yorkshire are 
given as below: length, 130 miles; breadth, 90; 
circumference, 460. It contains 54^0 square 
miles; or 3,513,600 acres. It is usually divided 
into three Ridings, respectively denominated East, 
West, and North, containing 68 market-towns, 
and between 16 and 1700 parishes and townships. 
Tlie City of York may be regarded as a Capital 

BbS to 
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to the north of England. The returns made tin- 
der the late act, are these : East Riding, 26,462 
houses, 31,544 families, 67,457 males, 71,967 fe- 
males; total 139,424. North Riding, houses 
32,526, families 34,542, males 74,904, females 
.80,602; total 155,506. West Riding, houses 
115,871, familes 117,379, males 276,005, females 
287,948; total 563,953. This county sends thirty 
Members to Parliament. 

Before I take a last farewell, my readers will 
permit me to express a hope, that I have not been 
found altogether an unentertaining companion. 
To further merit I can hardly venture to lay a 
claim, except it be to that of having recommend- 
ed a visit to some of the finest scenery in Great 
Britain. Should my aim be disappointed, I must 
comfort myself with the recollection, that human 
events are uncertain, and that there is nothing in 
Nature stedfast ; the world itself being an eternal 
circulation of vicissitudes and changes. God 
only, remains immutable in his own essence, and 
is the centre of all things ! I will therefore con- 
clude with a wish, that we all may meet hereafter 
in that happy place, where trouble ceases, change 
is unknown, and time shall be no more. 



END OF THE EXCURSION. 
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O r attend^ 
Whoe'er thou art whom these delights can touch. 
Whose candid bosom the refining love 
Of Nature iirarms. 

And I will guide thee to her fiiy*rite walks. 
And teach thy solitude her voice to hear. 
And pomt her loveliest features to thy view. 

Akensidb. 



ESSAY I. 



ON THE PBINCIPLES OP COMPOSITION AS CONNBCTBD WITH 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 



X H£ pnnc^iles that govern this branch at composkiony ex- 
tand to eveiy other connected with the art irf* pamtingy whether 
the sal^ject be history, or otherwise : thus much it may be neoes- 
niy to premisey as it indicates the dependence of one part on 
another as to the forming a whole. By inquiring into the obstruo- 
lions to the obtaining a knowledge of this elegant and pleasing art, 
we shall find them to arise (as in most other cases) firom a want of 
knowing what plan to pursue, and often from improper instruo* 
tions; much of our success depending on being once in a right road. 

Many are taught to believe, that, by copying parts, they will 
be able to form a whole ; and this error is, in some measure, en- 
couraged by various publications. Few things are likely to prove 
so injurious as pursuing petty plans ; to dare much is the charac- 
ter of genius; and, if we must fall, let us, at any rate, fall like 
Phaeton. 

The means most likely to enable us to acquire a kQowledge m 
this art, are, fint to study (Nctures, and then to resort to nature ; 
remembering to add to the stock we may collect from the wisdom 
of others, such original matter as may result from our own di- 
ligence: but though copying pictures maybe necessary, very little 
other knowledge will be obtained by it than what depends on the 
mechanical parts of the art He vrill at all times copy best, who 
paints best; nor can we ever hope to become great, by merely 
in|ifcitffig another : by such a practice we may learn how to mix 
colors, but that is very difoent from a knowledge of cok>ring. 
It is true, we must reason from cause to effect; but that isa BKxle 
of inquiiy seUom punued by the mevexopyjst. 

One 
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Attention ind 
temperance ne- 
cessary to the ao 
quirementofe*- 
cdknce. 



One thing necessary to the acquirement of excellence in diis (or, 
indeed, in any other branch of study) is, to tiiink it an object of 
sufficient consequence to deserve all our attention : this will pre- 
vent our falUng into a careless habit, and, of course, going from 
bad to worse. Lord Chesterfield's observation should never be 
lost sight of—'' What is worth dobg, is worth doing well:'' — to 
thmk meanly of the arts, is to want the means to become excel- 
lent. Let us also guard against the conunon error, that genius cannot 
exist unconnected with dissipation: the fact is, the most renowned 
artists have been the most temperate. Intemperance and study 
cannot exist in the same mind, or, at least, in such a degree as to 
produce any sensible advantage. He who begins his career of life 
in the gratification of his corporeal sensations, will, in time, find 
the memory of all other delights deadened, and ultimately must 
sink into a torpor, from which it will be impossible to rouse himsel£ 



When this the watchful wicked wizard saw. 
With sudden spring he leaped on them straight ; 

And soon as toucb'd by bis unhallowM paw. 
They found themselves within the cursed gate. 
Full hard to be repass*d, like that of Fate. 

Thomson. 



Matbrials. 



Inquiry after 
proper objects. 



Superior forms 
should be the 
objects of selec- 
4ion« 



In treating of con^)osition as it relates to works of fancy, it will 
be found to involve an inquuy after proper objects, and to the put- 
ting them together so as to form a picture. 

By proper objects is meant the most perfect of theur kind, ac- 
companied with an application the most judicious. And here be- 
gins one of our greatest difficulties, the discovering what is proper, 
as it embraces an extensive field of action : whoever has acquured 
a knowledge of what is right, is in a fair way to do what is right. 
The foundatk>n of taste is general inquiry, or an inquiry after 
the species ; for, though all trees are green, and those of the same 
genus resemble each other, and though rocks and motmtains bear 
a particular form, yet some are confessedly superior, and should 
be carefully selected ; for painting is not tJte art of imitating Na* 
ture merely, but reqiures the aid of reason in choosing the most 
()erfect of her works, and rejectmg her deformities. He 
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He that brings fulsome objects to my view, 
(As many old have done» and many new,) 
With nauseous images my fancy fills. 
And all go down like oxymel of squills. 

RoSCOMMOlf. 

Thb principle extends equally to color and to every other part 
of the art, a knowledge of wluch can only be obtained from na- 
ture through the medium of art; that is, by carefully attending 
.to the different excellencies found in the works of the most 
esteemed masters, and diligently comparing them with nature. 
By such a practke, we shall in time be enabled to feel their beau- 
ties, and then we may consider ourselves in a fair way to produce 
die IflLe. ,It is not a slight or superficial view of an esteemed pic- 
ture that can benefit us ; we must fix our mind steadily on it, till 
we have, as it were, analysed it, or discovered the cause of each 
particular effect, as the only means to enable us, in our future 
operations, to work on similar principles. The best method to 
improve and elevate our thoughts will be, by frequently cootem- 
plating the most noble objects in nature, and takmg eveiy oppor- 
tunity of viewing pictures the most Iflcely to inspire fine ideas. 
But we shall view fine works of art to veiy little purpose, if w<e 
feel no higher wish than mere imitation : if the noble enthuMsm 
of rivalship does not possess our breasts, it is much to be feared^ 
that our remarks will be cold, and our exertions languid: let at, 
then, like Jacob, dare to wrestle even with an angel. 

Composition embraces two considerations : first, as it respects 
alterations which may take place in a view, and which is, by the 
artist, termed composing it; and, secondly, as it api^ies to works 
.of fancy purely. But as the principles of one r^:ulate the other, 
all that will be necessaiy is briefly to state, that no lioense should 
be taken witli the view, so as to afiect the general features: diver- 
sifying masses of earth, agreeably breaking the fore-ground, or 
the occasional introduction or omission of ai^ infei^r ob^fect, b 
allowable. The forms of mountains, should they appear disagree- 
able, may be thrown into shade, or involved m clouds, in part, 
to conceal them;, and the shadows may be artfully introduced, so 

Cc a« 
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The jadicioot 
introduction of 
figures essential 
la 



Exsmples of ex- 
cellence. 



as to produce an agreeably-shaped mass of light, though the ob- 
jects themselves are unpleasant. 

Though we may be thus confined m treating a view, there will 
be ample latitude for the display of taste in the formation of the 
clouds, trees, light, and shade, and in the diqx>sition of the ani- 
mated objects. One thing highly necessary in the introdoctioa of 
figures is, that they enter mto and make part of the seeae ; and 
are not brought io as mere accompaniments, or as having oo con- 
nection with the rest of the picture. This error is daily practised, 
and argues a most futile imaginadoB. A man and woman talkinf , 
a solitaiy sailor, with a bundle at his back, or miserable fisher- 
man, with now and then a cow or two to kec^ each other in 
countenance, form the utmost stretch of some peoples' .fancy. % 
a litde reflection, we shall avoid such absurdities, and be enabled 
to introduce our little group with fitness. As all ranks of persons 
inhabit the country, it admits of the utmost diversity in the figuRi; 
any degree of elevation or delicacy may be given, tf aocoropanied 
by an appropriate employ. If the subject is pastoral, thovgh the 
figures need not be Arcadian, the low and vulgar should be care- 
fully avoided : it is our duty to raise, not depress, the hunoan 
species: though our pursuits are humble, they need not be mtaa. 
The figures m the bustling scenerof Vemet are highly aj^ropriate, 
and will be well worth consulting; and those m the landscapes of 
N. Poussm are excellent examples of the higher style. Gains- 
borough appears to be the only instance of the true pastoral that 
this country has produoed, and is well worthy our attention for 
the figures. 

With a view to assist our inquuy, it may not be amiss to point 
out the peculiar exoeUeacies disphiyed in the works of some of 
the most cdebrated landscape painters. N. Poussin, for dignity, 
will be found highly deserving attention ; his buildings and figures 
are unequalled. Titian's coloring is rich, accompanied with great 
freedom of band, and fine forms of trees. G. Poussm's mountams 
are grand, and generally form a fine line of horizon, witii a pecu- 
liarity in the deep parts of the picture, and depth of water truly 
great. The eccentricities of Salvator Rosa will furnish an exan- 
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yla <lf great mnon of parts as to ekiato-^)scttro, cdor, compositioD, 
fttid figuKSy while Us rocks are snbliniey and grandly formed ; 
the whole aecompaoied with great freedom of peoctting. The co- 
loring of Claude is fine, accompanied with a lovely tone of air; 
but Us compositions often appear studied ; or, in other words, 
i»?er4aboredy from the introduction of too many beautiful parts. 
Wilson's ccunpositions are grand, whh a tone of color truly 'Btian- 
fsque, and a light and shade unequalled. 

The partoeal excellencies must be sought among the works of 
die Dutch and Flemish masters, particidarly in those of Rubens, 
whose color and chiaro-oscuro are fine; Teniers, Jun. who, for 
finoneas of touch, and the tnie silveiy tone, stands unrivalled ; 
Cnyp, lor a light degant touch, fine oolor, andcattie; P.Potter 
for cattle, and, in his best pictures, a deep tone of color; both 
Ihe latter for a Ugfait elegant pencfl, exquisite wwm amber color, 
aad degaoBy formed trees; Betghem and Wouverman for animals, 
whh a kng string of et ceteras: Canaftetti's buildings are boldly 
kaadled, with a fine tone of eolor. To enumerate all the exccl- 
Jenoies lo be found in the diftrent masters were endless, ft 
woidd be, however, unpardonable to pass over the merits of 
•ur eountiymen Oamsborough and Burret; not to mention many 
justly celebrated livmg artists, whose woAs will ever rank among 
Ibose of the first masters. The former, for lightness of handling, 
elegant rusticity of figures, breadth of chiar<M)scuro, and sweet 
silvery tone of cc^or, is highly worthy of attention ; v^hile the lat- 
ter, for the character crf'a tree, and tfie true tone of grey distance, 
is highly estimable. The three great names of Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and Barret, form a school for the student, whfle their 
hibors reflect the highest honor on our nation. 

Some author calls painting a sixth sense ; it certainly adds a de- 
light to the jeaistenoe of the artist, by enabling him to enjoy many 
beauties unnoticed by the common eye. 

For him the Spring 
Distills her dews, and firom the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch * ' * 

With blooming gold. Akensidb. 
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These beauties, as they escape common observatioiiy render k 
more our bounden duty not to suffer them to pass without 
making such memorandums as may secure them for future use : 
unless we do this, and resort frequendy to nature for our mate- 
rials, we shall fall Into a habit of repeating ourselves, and our pic- 
tures will appear as if made up from the same small stodt of idea& 
It becomes an indiqpensible duty with us to view every thing vrift 
an eye to the art; from the palace to the cottage, from the craggy 
rock to the humble bank of earth ; and the various kinds of trees, 
with each species of shrub, must not pass unnoticed. To the artist 
every thing is of use ; beautiful or terrific, awfully vast, or elo- 
gandy litde; all, all must be treasured up for future use: but stiB 
in our research, not the individual^ but the qpedes, must fonn the 
object of inquiry. 

The higher styfe of landscape is by some termed the heroic, to 
distiDguiA it from the pastoral.* Among the objects of whkh the 
fbnnec is composed may be considered temples, pyranuds, ruins 
of ancient palaces and castles, altars, mountaiiis covered with 
snow^ or involved in douds, hanging rocks, and huge blocks^ 
bursting, as it were, out of the earth, &€. &c. Of objects for 
the latter, cottages, close woods, vrith open views of champa^ 
countries, &c. may be noticed. These can only be conskiered as 
making the general features; a further infbimatkm will depend on 
industry. 

To act is as necessary as^ to timk : he who spends a life in com^ 
paring the styles of diffiarent masters, thdr peculiarities of color, 
and effect^ or the propriety <^ their c^mipositkms, may, intheend^ 
find himself a mere critk, but will never raise himself to the rank 
of an artist. Great advantage will be derived by firequendy ccmi- 
paring our own works with the labors of others : this will give 
us cause to rejoice at our improvement ; or, what Is a great step 
towards it, will enable us to discover our defects. 

The arts would be unworthy our pursuit, were they of. easy at* 
tainment; we should, therefore, if we wish to acquire excellence, be 

careful 

• There is a third, a sort of mixed style, which does not deserve par- 
ticular deacriptioD, «s it is composed of the other two. 
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cMtfiil not to aufe oondtes to be fobbed ^ oor t^ 
bdoleiioeof i|Hrit; something should be done every day, ifweex- 
pect snccev. He who feels a desire to act, should be prompt to 
embrace the golden offer: if we neglect the opportunity to-day, wjn 
shall feel less inclined to-morrow ; nor are we sure, at any other 
tune, we shaU be able to rekindle the same ardor. To act is far 
easier than to suflfer; let us, dierefore, husband that time, the con- 
tinuance of which is so uncertain, and its loss so irrecoverable* 



ladoknce the 
grand enemy Co 
ueattainmemo^ 



Be wise to-day ; *ti8 madness to defers 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead r 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Young. 



In forming composftions it wQl not be sufficient to bring together 
materials only ; this can, at best, serve only to indicate a fertility 
of invention ; they must be combined in such a way, as to preserve 
a unity in the whole. Imagination is shown in the production of 
materials, but to arrange them requires the soundest judgment. 
To make all the parts of the picture tend to excite but one emo- 
tion, will requure the utmost care. If the scene to be described is 
solemn, no lively nor &ntastic image can be admitted*: on the con- 
trary, if the agreeable is mtended, every thing gloomy or sad 
should be rejected. The necessity of this union of parts is equally 
understood by the poet, as the following quotations from Milton 
win evince : there b the utmost unity of parts m each, though 
tending to produce cfifferent sensations. 

Right againtt the eastern gate, 
^ Where the great Sun btgjmM his state, 

Bob'd in flames and .amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 
While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistle* o'er the furrow'd land. 
And the milkmaid singeth biythe, 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd telb his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

L'Allbgro. 
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How ttBflfrt0d| how li^y is lae whole vflfett, pMtfajiifanAy 
coBtnsted wUfa &e ibliowing! 

iTill civil-suited Mom appear^ 

Nor trick'd and frounc'd as she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt, , 

Bat kerchiePd in a comely cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or Q^f*d with a shower trill. 

When the gust has blown bis fill. 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute dit^ &om off the eaves. 

It is evident, from the above examples, that figures, color, and 
chiaro^BcurOy must all have one tendency, or the picture can never 
form a complete whole. 

We need not wonder at diat want of iBfi>rmation in the higher 
walks of art which at present pervades society, if we consider the 
v^ant of knowledge in those who make a trade of teaching, and the 
effect of the number of drawing-books poured on the public. Some 
oonader neatness an object; others, touch, the form of a tree; or 
usher forth, as examples of art, incorrect sketches to copy; all 
being content with offering a part, none teaching the combination 
of a whole ; or that to embody a grand idea is the highest point 
of human intellect. We are m duty bound to exert ourselves to 
improve the naticmal taste by every fair and honest means; and, 
should we be so unfortunate as not to succeed, we may be com- 
forted by the recollection, that to labor to obtain excellence is ex- 
cellent, as well as to endm^ whatever may be the result. 

Many deny Ihe utility of the arts, while others acknowledge 
them as remotely useful only ; but thas is to question whether 
sight be preferable to blindness, sense to folly, or life to death. 
As we exist in the senses, to give them a keener relish through the 
medium of the sciences, is truly Epicurean. 

Various schemes havie been recommended to assist the powers 
of imagination. One advises oontempladng the breaks in the plas- 
tering of old walls; aaother, the veins in marble ;^ and a third, as 
' -. A the 
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the ne pka ulirut has pioduoed a system of blottibg: btt those 
methods, howe?^ ingemousi are ftUacioiis. Oaiodboreiigh is said 
to have femied landscapes on the table with broken stones, dried 
herbs, and pieces of kioking-glass; and Cliattelain, whose drawing 
he was fond of, used to design his roeks from lumps of ooal. This 
as a bad piadice. If we do not resort to nature for our materials, 
and connect our inquiry with the best woiks of art, our composi- 
tioiis must not be expected to rise above tiie pastoral character <^ 
llMse of the Ibimer; and our rocks, like those of the latter, may 
smell of the coal-hole. 

The Dttteh pamters, in then* local rqjHiesentations, have copied 
each object as it occurred, without attempting to improve them; 
n^ich many imagine gives tiiem a certain natural air, which, by 
the bye, is absurd, and aigues a great want of taste : this error 
equally attaches to the Flemish school, and may be seen even in 
the landscapes of Rubens* The univerHd affection f<or landscape 
painting does not arise from the love of imitation merely; the pas- 
toral scenes of the Dutch delight from other motives, and prindh 
pally because familiar to every imagination ; they exhibit a life of 
peace, leisure, and innocence, with joy, plenty, and contentment ; 
blessmgs not to be found in the bustling scenes of active life. One 
rule we are obliged to observe in the pastoral ; that is, not to re- 
present scenes of wretchedness, or such objects as may disgust. 
In composbg scenes of rural life, though they do not require any 
great elevation of thought, or extraordinary capacity m the ar- 
rangement of the partSi yet they demand the greatest care in the 
finishing, cleanness and deUcacy in the coloring, and the utmost 
unity and simplkitv throug^ut the whole. To give interest, we 
should add all that stock of lesser graces dependent on ourselves ; 
such as a light elegant touch, beauty and deamess of color, and 
a graceful simplicity of form. Scenes that do not interest from 
themselves, must be made to do so by the labors of the artist ; 
but where the subject is grand, we should clothe it with all the 
dignity of art, accompanied with a broad, firm, and spirited 
handling. 

The 
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The beaatifiily in paintrng, as m poetiy and miuic, is calculated 
to move the soAer passions; therefore eveiy thing ahrupt and hard 
should be rejected in the forms of the objects, cMaro-oscuro, or 
color ; as is instanced in Chiude's best pictures. But where a 
stronger emotion is to be raised, the images, forms, color, and 
light and shade, by possessing contrary properties, will conspire to 
excite opposite sensations, as in the works of Sahator Rosa, and 
some of Wilson's grand compositions. Abrupt, angular, and dark 
objects, associate best with the sublime, accompanied with a cer- 
tain degree of obscurity and depth of color. Violent painions of 
the mind are ever accompanied with actions more or less angular ; 
on the contrary, beauty loves the easy sweeping line of grace, with 
perspicuity, light, and a richness of color: in &ct, one eftct 
should, as much as possible, be cakulaited to excite pamfol, the 
other agreeable, sensations. Mountains involved in clouds, and 
objects seen through a mist, will always appear with more dignity 
than if distinctly viewed. Massy and dark skies will best associate 
with the grand, while the more light and fleecy will ever attend 
the beautifol. 

All agreeable sensations are founded in tenq[)erance: too great a 
quantity of light, color, or sound, excites pain. It is the temper- 
ance of eatmg, drinking, sleqmig, nay, of every tlubg, that makes 
them delightfol. The intemperance of Alexander caused him to 
weep for more worids to conquer — Horrid ! 

As lines are strongly expressive of motion and passion, perhaps, 
in a boisterous sky, the forms ought to mtersect each other more 
angulariy than in a tranquil scene ; for, as a straight line is indica- 
tive of rest, every departure from it must imply motion ; therefore 
the nearer the forms, m crossmg each other, approach to a right 
angle, the more expressive of violence. But we must use caution 
in the practice. The slowly gliding river excites the idea of rest in 
its straight Imes, in <^[>position to the contorted ones in the rushing 
current : the violent motion of lightiung is always ip acute angles. 
It is neariy the same whether the eye or the object moves : if the 
sight b employed in tracing lines running abruptly in contrary di- 
rections, it will convey the idea of violent motion, though it is not 
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tiie tines but the eye that moves. The easy serpentine swe^Mng 
lines, expressive of the meandering of rivers or roads, serve won- 
derfully to carry off the distance. Of this there is a fine example 
in the picture of '^ Ooing to Market," by Rubens, at Buckmgham- 
House. The same thing, if used with caution, in the formation of 
clouds, will carry the eye into the distance, and help the deception. 
"Those who have not the opportunity of frequentiy applying to 
lectures, will find their advantage b a good collection of prints ; 
but they must not be used to steal from, which b beneath the 
dignity of a great and independent qnrit, but to study from, to 
acquire a knowledge of composition and cMaro-oscuro* An indif« 
ferent original composition will always be superior to one patched 
together with stden materials. 

In arranging the materials of our picture, all that can be recom- 
mended is, to avoid reguhir forms in the mass of objects ; as an- 
gubr, circular, or any geometrical figure. That regularity idiich 
constitutes a beauty in buildings, would become a deformity m 
landscape. Should a long line of horizon, or any other objects, 
occur in a view, to diversify it, some part should be left obscure, 
if it does not admit of breaking ; and in composing the douds, 
and light and shade, we have an opportunity of helping the effect, 
by giving them a slight tendency to a contrary direction: few 
things appear so unpleasant or tiresome, as long horizontal lines 
following each cfther. But, however desirable variety may be, we 
should be careful to guard against running into an affected con- 
trast ; the worst evil of the two. We must be cautious that our 
composition does not crowd too much into one part of the picture ; 
but, by way of supporting a sort c(( balance, some one mass, as a 
counterpoise, should appear in another part : this is not confined 
to the objects merely, but equally extends to chiaro-oscuro and 
color, to prevent a spottiness. It is a fault not uncommon, to 
have too many parts in the composition : this should be avoided 
in elevated scenes, whose parts should be simple, and littie deco- 
rated : much finishing would destroy the simple dignity such sub- 
jects require. The back-grounds to some of Sir Joshua's pictures 
are in the first style of landscape painting. 

Dd It 
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It will be our duty to divest ourselves of prejudice as mtidi as 
possible in viewing works of art ; if we become partial to one tiia«^ 
ter, we lose tiie benefit we ought to derive from them all ; and lei 
lis by no means adopt the conduct of tho^ie who view old pictures 
to find otit their excellencies, and inodera ones to discover their 
defects^ Painting, as before obsened, is not, wliat many igno- 
randy suppo^, the art of copying natiire merely : no, it requires 
tiie aid of reason, and strong reasoOf to judge of what is ^ ^ 
the art, and tliat it is wbidi makes it an art indeed ; a tripling skill 
will enable a man to become a mere imitator. It must be ob*^ 
served, however, that if our composition does not riie above com-^ 
moil nature, it will be leas hjteregtiiig Uian a more tndiHercnt local 
scencj fitted to increase our to|)ograpliical knowledge. 

From the whole of our bquiry it resuhs, that the mind sliould 
never cease firoin its pursuit aAer whatever is beautiful or grand ; 
let u^ theiif by an abstract inquiry^ endeavor to create a nature 
of our own, if possible, more dignified and noble than the one 
that strikes our senses : we should teel an enthusiasm in our pur- 
suits not to be satisfied with any perfection short of diviiie. 



ESSAY II, 

ON TASTE* • 

*Ti» tflsie, *ti! geniua, 'ih heav'niy ray, 
Prometheus ravish "d from the car of day. 
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Taste In the arts must be considered as originating in that fa- 
culty or those faculties of the mind^ by which we are affected with, 
and form a ri^ht judgment in, works of the imagitiation*. It b 
that which deftirnnnes the painter in hk clioice, and from that 
choice we judge whether iiis taste be good or the contrary. Whe- 
ther this taculty of tlie mind b to be acquired is doubtful ; that it 
may be improved is unquestiornble ; hence it becomes our duty 
lo avoid, particuUirly in our first out^l, if possible, the seeing, 
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flHidi4e8f thecQfryiog) things defbnned and chimtiioal, Mtheie 
IB an acquired as wtll as anatmai dulno^ He whose taste is de- 
licately just» may be said to have reocived the highest polish ftoai 
nature^ and one of her choicest gifis; on tiie eontiary, to want it, 
is to be dead to all the finer feeliiigs. Tliemanwbo possessesa 
justly cultivatad taste, eiyoys a thousand pkasmtss unknown to the 
▼algar! 

Hit the city*! pomp» 
The rural honoun his. Whatever adonu 
The princely dome, the column and the mh. 
The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold, 
fieyond the proud possessor*s narrow claim, 
Hu tuneful breast enjojrs. 

Akensidb. 

On Ae oentvaiy, thereare some men bom with feeliogs so blunt 
and-coM, thatthey can haidfyte said to be awake duiii^ life, 
•Fhmi a degree of exquisite sensibility arises our Dotions of beauty . 
anddeformitymthenatitfal.asweUaainthemoial>world; and as 
'Ottr>difiiBMit nunds hiqipen to be mofe or less exquisite, the more 
or lcs»fKasibly do we ^wrceite the taiious ckgrees of good and 
bad, and of eoune, are mose f or less capable of being charmed 
with the right and beaatifiil, and diagosCed with the wrong and 
deformed. Heuce it is that thb •sensibility constitutes what is 
teimed genius, wUch is onfy the power or capacity of eleariy con- 
ceifingand properly oombudng images, and of adding to mere 
theory, practice : to which a abond bead, and a. good heait,isas 
necessaiy as a delicate imagination; for we camiot possess tnie 
genius, without as eiqaisite a feeling for moral beauty, as for 
what b great and heautifol m nature, or masterly m po^iy, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music. 

The reverse of true tast^ is shown in m^gnfficenoe, parade, ^d 
lumiy ; and in whaterer is horribly ghiring, extravagant, and un- 
natural m the least degree. Gold, showy colors, gaudy tapestry, 
the heavy, clumsy, and whatever is siqierfluous, vrill ever pass 
with the vulgar for ekganoe and greatness. So persons of a bad 
taste will pccfer the forced, unnatural, and ejuiggtrated, m ex- 
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presskm, attitude, or color, to the truly simple, noble, or beau- 
tiful. We should be guilty of an error, were we to attempt to 
establish one principle of taste only, for were we to establish one 
as right, all the others must be wrong ; hence the mistake of Sk 
Joshua Reynolds, in speaking of the Hercules, Gladiator, and 
Apollo ; for, though «uii of those figures are perfect in their 
kind, yet Sir Joshua affirms, that the highest perfection of the 
human figure is not to be found in any one of them, " but in that 
form which is taken from them aU, and which partakes equally of 
the activity of the Gladiator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, and 
of the muscular strength of the Hercules." Such an q>inion b 
contrary to nature, as it goes to destroy that vaiiety arising, firom 
the active, the delicate, and the strong: as well might we suppose 
a fine tree from consolidating the various forms found in nature. 

We must carefiilly distinguish between truth and taste; for- a 
thing may be true, and not possess one atom of taste. The Dutch 
and Flemish pictures are true, as far as mere imitation go^ ; but 
will any one say, that the wretches we see in some of Rembrandt's 
works are tasty, or can the women of Rubens be conskiered as 
such; yet those artists possessed great taste in color, chiaro'^ucuro, 
6cc, We should be careful in mistaking tinsel for gold ; many 
who represent Kings, do it by a great di^ay of ornaments^ dse 
make them strut and stare, or have recourse to a crown : even where 
the greatest profusion of oniaments is admissible, we should be 
sparing in their use, for fear of making that fine we cannot make 
good. Taste and genius have been called inspiration^ the gift of 
heaven, and our feelings have been irritated by mere words, that 
have alarmed and benumbed our Acuities ; but let us attend to 
the progress of our own minds, and we shall find that our taste 
has improved in proportion to our mdusti^ in acquiring knowledge. 
The old masters have, in their turn, been held up as bugbears to 
frighten young artists; and the Italian writers on the arts have, on 
all occasions, used the words heavenly and divine, till they have ope- 
rated as scarcrcrows, to create a terror in modem painters, many 
of whom have ceased to labour as competitors. We should never 
suppose the most sublime degree of perfection has been attained ; 
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the. fact iS; the most perfect works are not without theu* unperfefy 
tkms, and, while that is the case, there b room to unprove it. 
M. Angelo is charged with heaviness; Raphael as heing dry, and 
possessing a poor chiarO'Oscuro ; Titian, as defective in drawing ; 
and Parmegiano, as making his figures too tall : hut, while those 
considerations act as a ^ur to our industry, we are hound to 
venerate them for the great catalogue of perfections they have 
made us heirs to. It is from these they have obtained their re- 
nown, the imperfections being only foib. We should never forget 
the obligations we are under to those who have, by directing our 
studies, introduced us to the arts ; to omr parents we owe our 
being, but to our teachers we owe the power of makbg a right 
use of it, a matter of no small consequence. 

Taste is not an imaginary something, depending on the accident 
of bu1h» but arises from, and is immediately connected with, a 
sound judgment. Were there not in art, as in every thing else, a 
standard of right and wrong, all opinion must be capricious; but to 
acquire just notions^ we nuist habituate ourselves to compare and 
digest our thoughts, be well read in human nature, as connected 
with the characters, manners, passions, and affections of man; 
this^ with some knowledge of the human mind^ will, in time, en- 
able us to distinguish r^ht from wrong, which constitutes the true 
principles of taste. We must distinguish real from apparent truth 
in our pursuit. Real truth does not depend on opinion ; it is im- 
mutable, fixed, and permanent, and in it must be sought what- 
ever is grand and beautiful. Apparent truth depends on fashion, 
and, like that, is fluctuating and uncertain ; it may be considered 
as a sort of impostor, for, though it carries the appearance oi sci- 
ence, it is far firom having any true connection with it. Such is 
the constrained air, and erect attitude, taught in dancing, the vio- 
lent actions used in theatres, and many others not countenanced 
by nature, but depending wholly on custom for support. The 
artbt must tread in the simple path of nature, and leave those 
adventitious and forced airs to the persons to whom they belong, 
as the dancmg-master and others. Unfortunately, there is a 
fiishion in art, and which the vulgar would attempt to force upon 



The deficiencies 
of the old mis- 
ters should ope- 
rate as a spur to 
industry. To 
their perfections 
the modems are 
greatlyindebtrd. 



Taste is imme* 
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ent on sound and 
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Indistinctness of 
form to be a- 
voided. 



Works of secon- 
dary merit not to 
be despised ; 
perhaps, none 
are unexception- 
able, but some 
benefit may be 
derived from ail. 



The most perfect 
taste is formed 
by the union 
which results 
from the choice - 
of the ff rand and 
beautitul. Mean 
and debased taste 
delights in the 
trivial and de- 
formed. 



US. Whatever is slight, crude, or undetermined, is all the rage, 
and the artists appear to he falling into a hahit of painting without 
form : that decision observable in the old masters, and which b 
mseparable fh>m die grand style, is almost neglected. To paint 
for what is termed effect, may answer the purpose of the idle, the 
ignorant, and diose who make a trade of the art, but such a prac- 
tice will not satisfy the disoennng. The only apology the artist 
can offer is, that he must fish with ^ch baits as will take: unfor- 
tunately, he does not live to paint, but paints to live. Hie 
Oredcs had a great advantage over the modems hi havii^ ph3o- 
sophers to judge of thefar works, and states to reward them. 

We must not Reject works of 'art because they do not possess 
the first degree of taste ; for fliey may be tasty, fliough not tank* 
ing in the first class; just as we say a thing-is sweet, though it is 
only in a certain degree so. It is the^condition of man to labor 
much to obtam littie; this should make us cautions of jmMioaocing 
hastily on works of art: none are unexceptionable, and perhi^ 
there are but few from which we may not derive some benefit. 

Of the various degrees of taste, the grand consbts in the choibe 
of objects superior to the common, not only in man, but in na- 
ture, and hi the omission of the subordinate and trivial parts. 
Beautiflil taste selects the beautiful for imitation. The union -of 
the grand and beautiful will form the best and most perfect taste. 
Meanness of taste expresses distinctly all the trivial and fittle parts 
of objects, hence the whole becomes little. The debased or cor- 
rupt, delights in things monstrous, deformed, and ugly : it may 
be called the grotesque, and the praise bestowed on it should be 
as limited as the views of the artist. Those who have succeeded 
most in this way, have been praised by the ignorant in proportion 
to the ugliness of the objects introduced into their works. Great 
and noble sphits will ever admire the sublime parts of creation, 
while the rural, and all the more humble beauties, will best asso- 
ciate with the domestic virtues. Littie minds will ever be em- 
ployed in the pursuit of trifles, while the elevated soul will 8ei2e 
mountains hi its gra^ : 

Wfi# 
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Who that from Alpine heigfatt his laboring eye 

Shoou round tke wid^ horizon to survey, 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with shade. 

And continents of sand> will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet } 

AXLENSIDQ. 



Wisdom b the parent of taste and virtue: the ofispring of taste 
is pleasure ; of virtue, happiness. A man without taste, may be 
said to be without piety, as by not feeling, he is incapal^le of of- 
fering that praise which results from an admiration of the beauties 
of creation ; he has a natural disrelish for what is good ; he be* 
comes the enemy of all the world ; he feels not for a relative, a 
friend, or society : the law of the land is his gospel, and his at- 
torney regulates his conscience ; he lives without love, and dies 
without pity. 

We have two ways open to us to acquire a good taste; the first 
and most difficult is by a reference to nature, the second is 
through the medium of art. But, as the former would prove too 
difficult a task without assistance, we must first diligently apply 
oursdves to discover it m the works of the most celebrated artists, 
and thereby fit ourselves to pursue the same inquiiy in nature. 

Besides a perfection of judgment, we have also a truth of hand 
to attain. To this end, having selected an object worthy our at- 
tention, we are bound to imitate it with all the fidelity we are 
masters of; and, as each master has in him excellencies not to be 
found in any other, we must avoid a partiality, or we shall lose 
the benefit to be derived from them all. Thus we shall obtain a 
mass of mformation not to be derived from the works of any par- 
ticular artist. Hence the benefit resulting from viewing galleries 
of pictures, as the various masters become correctives to each 
other, and truth results from their general testimony. The com- 
pany and conversation of men well ir^formed in the arts will contri- 
bute to improve our taste, because artists form opinions on the 
works of different masters according to their peculiar manner of 

thinking. 



Tatte and virtue 
are the offiprifis 
of wisdom ; and 
their fruits are 

Eleasurt and 
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Taite may be 

improved by the 
conversation of 
men well in* 
formed in the 
am. 



Artists must 
work from the 
impression of 
' nature, not from 
the productions 
of others. A ser- 
vile imitation 
constitutes a 
mannerist. 



The terra sckooJs 
bas arisen from 
imitation, and 
the neglect of na- 
ture. 



The knowledge 
of what has been 
done in the aits, 
a necessary step 
to the attainment 
of eminence. 



thinking, which will naturally furnish us with hints that we did 
not attend to, and enable us to enjoy other mens' parts and reflec- 
tions as well as our own. Information from this source must not, 
however, be generally expected ; the artists are not all wUe or /t- 
beral; many produce an effect without knowing the cause; some 
are morose and reserved, others unwilling to teach another what 
they have themselves with difficulty learned ; some few will be found 
easy and conununicative. 

When we have made ourselves acquainted with the beauties of 
art, we may consider ourselves at liberty to act on our own foun- 
dation ; but we are bound to show in our works, that we act from 
an impression made on our minds by nature, or we shall never 
excite similar sensations in the spectator, but ultimately sink into 
mere mannerists or imitators. A general likeness prevailing 
through the whole of his works, must stamp the artist a tnary- 
nerist ; we mean not, however, such a similitude as may happen 
by chance. The adoption of a grace or an ornament, by no 
means implies plagiarism. If they are introduced with fitness, 
there can be no charge of want of judgment. This is vei^ differ- 
ent to using a visible or striking part of a composition, which no 
independent spirit would stoop to. Representations of ancient 
urns, armour, costumes, buildings, &c will be of more value to 
the genuine artist, than even tlie finest historical or other compo- 
sition* A knowledge of the latter he ought to possess before he 
attempts to compose ; and tiie utility of urns, armour, &c. will 
be obvious. Falling into imitation has produced what has been 
termed the schools, and ultimately proved their ruin ; Nature suf- 
ficiently revenges herself on tliose who neglect her. 

In the arts, as in every branch of study, tiie first thing we have 
to learn, is wJiat others have done, or, in otlier words, the pre- 
sent state of human knowledge. Without this necessary informal 
tion, we shall stand as children only, and of course our improve- 
ment will be but slow; besides, we sliall have the mortification of 
finding our imaginary discoveries anticipated, and our labor 
fruitless. Another advantage will result from such an inquiry, the 
learn'uig how much experience is within the reach of diligence. 

Imitation 
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Imitation is the first part of painting, the second is a judicious 
selection ; but even in the imitative part, we must cautiously shun 
objects deformed and base, if we hope to possess the first taste, 
and only copy such as will teach us greatness, beauty, or accuracy. 
Such a conduct will enable us to reflect with wisdom, and also to 
discover the cause, or firom whence arise those perfections by which 
we are moved. If, in the course of our inquiry, we find a perfection 
prevail through the whole of an artisf s works, so as to become a 
character, we may depend on it, that was the kind of perfection 
sought by the master ; as in M. Angelo, greatness of style, know- 
ledge of the figure, and foreshortening ; in Raphael, expresaon, 
composition, and fine drapery; in Titian, coloring; m Parmegiano, 
grace ; m Rubens, fine chidrO'^>scuro. Among the British artists, 
we may consult Reynolds for grace, color, and a fine chiaro^scuro ; 
and m landscape, the great Wilson, Gainsborough, and Barret, 
and the works of many justiy celebrated livmg artists. Much will 
depend on industiy ; if we see a grace or beauty in a master, we 
must endeavour to make it our own, not merely by copying it, but 
by investi^ting its cause, in which we shall be helped by imita- 
tion. If a composition strikes, a sketch of the whole may be 
made ; so also of the general disposition of the coloring : but, after 
a certain facility of hand is obtained, we must depend on our own 
exertions; therefore, laboriously copying great compositions, 
would be only loss of time. Studies from particular parts may be 
made, such as are remarkable for some peculiar excellence ; for, 
unfortunately, the best works have much of common-place matter 
in them. , • 

*T1s Painting^B fint chief busineii to explore 
What lovelier forms in Nature's boundless store 
Are best to Art, and ancient Taste, allied. 
For ancient Taste those forms has best applied. 

* Yet some there are, who indiscreetly stray 

Where purblind Practice only p<Mnts the way. 
Who ev'ry theoretic tru^h disda'm. 
And blunder on mechanically vain. 

Mason's Frbsnoy. 
Ee From 
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l^etrotpecUve FitHB a retrospective view o£ what has been observed, it will be 

^'* * evident that we must, 'm the first instance, either go to, or sofier 

ourselves to be guided to^ these works, of art tkae has stamped m 
vahie on, as it is easier to leara from that m which the choice 
is ahreaify nmde^ TiU we can go alone, we mast depend on the 
opinions of others; but the ultimate end of our ini|uiiy must be, 
that independtnce resultir^ from actdf^ en an original princi^, 
or seduag those perfections in nature with which art abounds, or, 
in other wofds, giving those energies to the aoui that leave it to 
act free of all restaint 



ESSAY III. 

ON THE ELEMENTS OP BEAUTY. 

What art tbou> Beauty ? whence thy pow V> 
That thu& penuasive charms the hearts 

When thy fair hand adoma the roseate bow'r^ 
Or blooming virgin, pride of all thy art I 
Langborne. 

laqairy at to ON mature eoBfflderation, it wffl appear as if our inqdry 
bauu%'^ ^ should be after the beautiful itself; or, m other words, tiiat which 

makes every dih^ beautiifal by its presence; for, should any one 
assert that beanty is purely external, he must never have consi- 
dered the subject. Were it a^ed from whence a man b wise, 
^ould we not answer, From possessing wisdom? And shotdd we 
not say the same of good thingis, that they were so imm having 
good in th^B^ and that an object is beauti^ from possessing 
beauty? or shall we pionouaoe those things, mepe non-entities,, 
and the words of no import r 

Perhaps any two persons in opposite hemispheres, who shpuld 
begin or invent a sdencse, (geometry foi uistance,) would proceed 
in then* discoveries nearly in the same way. Now, to invent is to 
find; and to find sometibing pi««^)poses its existence ^omewhere^ 
internally or exteiunllyy scattered or in a mass. Or shall we say 

there 
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there IS not wty such thing us science? tiiat it is only a knowledge 
lof exlenudsf But liow cwM they assert tiie power of tiiat Being 
who operated prior to all externals? If onr knowledge is of ex- 
teimli, tve nust certainly labor under a deception; for it is not 
externals, hot tfaebr images only, that we are acquainted with, the 
objects themselves not becoming the subject of speculation. So 
wt shaH not pbMss truth itsetf, but only certain images of truth, 
laid of coarse possess wliat is ftAst; while truth will abide in the 
externals. Hence should we not ra&er conclude that science 
cannot be taught by man, nor be obtained through the means of 
^nctemals only, but lies, as it were, latent m every mmd, till ex- 
cited and brought to hgjht by tliligent and deep inquiry? For, 
¥fepd the tnqnbies of alt after vidUe objects, the pomt would 
lioaii t>e sefftled hf diMgent!y copying the hnages pabted to sense: 
x>n tihe ceiHMi^, the artist, necorrifig to the reasoning energy, aims 
«t <a pttktidm beyotid matter. But some, having no knowledge 
of internal beauty, are constrained to seek it in die objecb of 
ittnaey and of Wattte {ihredent us tdlfa all the imperfections of an 
4iidM4ttil Model, ffoice, was beatity to remain external to the 
ioul, it eonld never nSeeet; but, being well and perfectly con- 
cehre^lrwe wMs tnoved by it wKh tttt wost etquisite delight. 

As the Great Fir^ Or that vdndi is in the most exsilted degree, 
MmtalRS «11 things in ftie hnmensity of fads bemg, so all things 
being referred to and subsisting by him, he is considered as the 
good of the univei^. Hence, dl desire the possession of good ; 
as diiaki^ thereby they shaHl become snffident to themselves.* 
Bat M do not think the possession of beauty will be the cotaiple- 
4a»il if tiie^ wished; not Iteit the good can be destitute of beauty, 
as in the First tmt^ necessarily abide all things; so it will be su- 
pMpiOr to beauty, as not requnring the assistance of the senses. 

The beauty of intellect b superior to that of matter, and ap- 
pears to have had a previous existence; just as the conclusion will 

£e 2 remain 



Beauty does nol 
consist \a a 
knowledge of 
exteroalt, 



tmt mutt ht 
•oaght for bjr 
theoperaliomdf 
intellect. 



All things con- 
tained in the im- 
mensity of th« 
Great First. 



Intellectual 
beautyhad a pri- 
or existence to 
natural object!. 



^ The Sopreme Author of our bebg has lo fbrkned the soul of man, 
that nottung hoc bimtfelf caH bo kt te8t> adequate, and proper hap- 
piaetf* Addison. 
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works of art 
is derived from 
the reasoning 
energy. 



The perfection 
of painting de- 
pends as much 
on reflection, as 
on facility of ex- 
ecution. 



That mere mag- 
nitude is not 
greatnus, 



remain indubitably certain, whether the syllogntic enei^giy be exert- 
ed or not, or as true science existed before theoiy, and that before 
practice.* It is from this cause the artist can never fashion beae- 
tifiil forms equal to the perfection of reason, from which he acts; 
for reason is a siqperior beauty, since in it is contained the beauty 
of art. Again, as beauty argues perfection, it were in vain to 
seek it m sensibles, the objects of sense being impeifect: for, 
though we should grant it is rendered, in a certain degree, visible 
in matter, yet the higher degree of perfection is implied in the 
Venus Urania. 

To carry on our inquhy, works of art cannot derive their beau- 
ty from the materials of whkh they are composed, but from the 
reasoning energy; not because t^e artist possesses hands and eyes, 
but that he is endowed with art. For it is the duty of the artist 
to fashion beautiful forms; as of a man, not any particuhur one is 
to be taken as a model, but he is bound to enter into the reasons 
of art, and produce a perfect assemblage of beauty. 

Paiqting d^>ends on two powers, the mind and the hand; or, 
in other words, reflection and practice. We should, therefi>re, by 
an early aj^lication to drawing, particularly of regular forms, 
qualify ourselves to embody our ideas with facility and <as0 when 
the mind has attained to maturity. Something further than ma- 
nual labor is necessary, otherwise we may mistake seeing and 
hearing for understanding. 

Some ignoranUy mistake magnitude for greatness; but if bulk 
is beautiful as bulk, it must follow that active reason, which is not 
bulk, is not beautiful. But the contraiy is the fact; and fine 
works of art derive their excellence from reason, infused and ex- 
isting in matter. It is from mistaking the true end of art, that 

many 



* True science belongs only to the great Artificer of the universe : 
all our exertions only place us in a middle station, between ignorance and 
perfect wisdom ^ It is scarct;ly necessary to observe, that creation could 
not have been produced through the means of externals, as sensible ob- 
jects had not then a being. It may be further necessary to remark, 
that the wise of all nations have thought, that the sciences have va- 
nished and appeared again under the various revolutions of the univene. 
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many fall into painting large pictures, supposing, what is big must 
also be great in art; whilst others, from an excess of vanity, give 
their figures a gigantic proportion, which is highly improper in 
what may be termed chamber pictures. Wrong or bad tastes 
delight in things monstrous. The excess of Nero was showu, in 
his ordering a picture of himself to be painted on cloth, 1 20 feet 
high, which was set up in the gardens of Marius; in his golden 
palaces; and in his gilding some fine statues.* 

The love and admiration of beauty is implanted m our natures 
by the great First Cause, and we are carried to it by an impulse 
irresistible ; its influence is powerful ; it transports the senses be- 
^ yond what is usual, and, if its continuance be long, is accompa- 
nied with melancholy, and a silent sadness. 



demonstrated 
from the exceM 
of Nero. 



Origin tnd ef» 
fectsof beauty. 



She never told her love. 



But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin*d in thought. 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat, like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at Grief. Shakespeare. 



Though die above is one of the effects caused by beauty, yet 
we wish to be understood, as distinguishing between the satisfac- 
tion we feel upon contemplating any thing beautiAih, of whatever 
kind it may be, and that passion of the mind arising from desire 
or lust 

Many definitions of beauty have been attempted. Johnson 
calls it '' that assemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, which 
pleases the eye." Locke, '^ a certain composition of color and 
figure, causing delight to the beholder." A third, ^' perfection.*' 
The two former appear to come much nearer truth than the lat- 
ter; for, if beauty was perfection, the toad must be beautiful, it 
being equally perfect with the rest of creation. 

Fancy, 

^ I think it was Caligula that detested the works of VirgiJ, and la- 
mented he did not live in his time, that he might have had thepleanwe 
of putting him to death. 



Definitions of 
beauty. 
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found contem- 
plation. 



Fancy, or opmioo, wffl go but a little way towards fllastratrng 
a subject that teems to influence on some universal principle, 
and to affect all persons, and at all times. It appears pi«tty 
generally admitted, that beauty (or the beautiful) is that which 
moves us with pleasure through the sight or hearing; as, by the 
eye, we are delighted with pictiues, statues, or bufldings; and, in 
music, wiA the harmony of well^neasured sounds; also, in poetiy, 
with sentiment and measure: but, as whatever is produced by 
Nature, or art, is the efiect of a certain wisdom, hence it follows, 
that wisdom becomes one of its quidities; and the ftsdnatio^ 
powCT of beauty veill appear to arise from an union the most de- 
lightful-^wisdmR and {Measure;* which will affect all persons, and 
at all times, and will equally apply to painting, statuary, poetry, 
ethics, and kws. We must not omsider apparent beauty as a 
sunple idea, or as existmg in proportk>n, shape, softness, &c. 
only; one constituent is color, and, in a more abstract way, light 
and shade; for, on the latter being well disposed, dq)ends much 
of the general good effect of the (Hcture, as, from a bad disposi- 
tion of the light and daik, a fine form may be defiuxd and 
broken. 

Many imagine that the arts operate by uaitating nature mefdy : 
the fact b, th^ do not simply copy «uch ol^ects as are seoi hf 
the eyes, but, recurring to those reasons fixMn which the eneigjf 
of nature subsists, add something, where any thing is waatii^ to 
the perfection of the whole. Those beautiful forms of the Greeks^ 
which happily exist among us, are not imitations of a^y spectacle 
proper to the senses, but are the result of profbund contemplation. 
Phidias, when he fashioned his Jupiter, conceived the idea o£ die 
god such as he would appear if exhibited to our eyes, and, by a 
divine enthusiasm, produced a work said to be more than mortaU 

It is this lovely ideal that stamps such a value on tbe best worics 
of art; it is this ideal perfection which may be truly called the 

goddess 



^ Hence the statue of Hercules, as weU as the Venus de Medicis, 
will be beautiful in art from the above union ; but, was the former ani* 
tnated, the pleasure would vanish from a dread of his power* 
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goddess of painting; the light of science; the fire from Heaven 
with which Prometheus animated hb statues; it is the loves, th« 
graces^ of genuine and legitimate art. 



ON THE SENSIBLE gUALITIES OP BEAUTY. 

Many reasons have been assigned why beauty charms and cap^ 
tivates the senses. The Piatonists believed our delight arose from 
its prodncmg a recollection of those beautiful visions we had eo- 
joyed in a previous and more perfect state of existence. Burke 
ealls it ^ some qmdity in bodies acting mechanically upon the hur 
man mind by the intervention of the senses." That there is a bcaur 
ty soperior to form and color b unquestionable^ as light, which, 
though in itseM^ formless^ b a source of form, and b, perhaps, the 
only tiling visible : l%ht b life ; its opposite b darkness and death. 

Ignorance of beauty and taste argues a defective animation^ 
whilst a wrong or bad one proceeds from a wealmess of judgment : 
hence some mbtake deformity for beauty, and continue in that 
erroi" tkurougb life. Hie young artbt should, therefore, learn as 
earlyaspossiMe, to avoid gross and vulgar habits, if he proposes to 
elevate the clmracter of hb works : should hb apostles a{^)ear as if 
strayed from Rag-fair, and hb heroes and Princes possess the vulgar 
anr of prize-fighters, they can never be expected to interest beyond 
people of similar habits, and will never attract the attention of 
those whose sentiments are delicately just: coarse intelligence may 
surprise the unthinking, but it will not satisfy the discemmg. 

Mild, afl^le, and gentle, are qualities of beauty, and these we 
admire when we see them united (m temperance) with the three 
principal signs of life— heat, motion, and voice; but excess of 
either destroys. There are three dbtinct characters of beauty, two 
of which may be considered as earthly; as the common, which 
depends on fashion, and satisfies common sense ; the uncommon, 
as selected by judgment; and the perfect, which, as before ob- 
served, subsists in imagination. 

If we diligently attend to the progress of the arts in Greece, or 

after their revival in Italy, we shall observe three dbtinct periods: 

1 first 



Grosi and vul- 
gar habiu to b« 
avoided. 



Constituents of 
beauty. 
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beautiful formt 
as existing in 
works of art. 



first, when artists went no further than merely copying an object ; 
secondly, when they selected their object; and lastly, which marks 
the highest point of excellence, when they produced works of pure 
imagination. 

The beauty of the naked requires several qualities to its perfec- 
tion; as, that the form be in proportion, and well shaped; that 
it possess a free and easy motion, and be of a sound and fresh co- 
lor. The two latter will be treated of in then* prq[)er places, while 
here we shall content ourselves with offering the proportions found 
in De Piles, as some guide m the search of truth : besides, as the 
painter deak m fore-shortening, they are not altogether of that 
importance as to the statuaiy. 

" The ancients have commonly allowed eight heads to their fi- 
gures, though some of them have but seven ; but we ordinarily di- 
vide the figure mto ten faces,"^ that is to say, from the crown of 
the head, to the sole of the foot, in the fbllowmg manner: 

^< From the crown of the head to the forehead is the diird part 
of a face. 

<^ The face begins at the root of the lowest hairs which are up- 
on the forehead, and ends at the bottom of the chin. 

^' The face is divided into three proportionable parts; the first 
contains the forehead, the second the nose, and the third the 
mouth and chin; from the chin to the pit, betwixt the coUar bones, 
are two lengths of a nose. 

<< From the pit, betwixt the collar bones, to the bottom of the 
breasts, one face. 

'< From the bottom of the breasts to the navel, one face.f 

<< From the navel to the genitories, one face.J 

"From 



* This must depend on the age and quality of the persons. The 
Apollo and Venus de Medicis have more than ten faces : the Hercules 
has seven heads, as suiting great bodily strength. 

f The Apollo has a nose more. 

J The Apollo has half a nose more ; and the upper half of the Venus 
de Medicis is only to the lower pan of the belly. — See Audran^s An- 
cient Statues. 
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/< From the genkories to the upper part of the kn^ two faces. 

*^ The kiiee contains half a face. 

" From the lower part of the knee to the ancle, two faces. 

<< From the ancle to the sole of the foot, half a face. 

** A man, when his arms are stretched out, is, from the longest 
finger of hb right hand to the longest finger of his left, as broad 
as he is long. 

<< From one side of the breasts to the other, two feces. 

^' The bone of the arm called humerus is the length of two faces, 
from the shoulder to the elbow. 

" From the end of the elbow to the root of the little finger, the 
bone called cubitus, with part of the hand, contains two feces. 

" From the box of the shoulder-blade to the pit betwixt the 
coUar-bones, one face. 

^< If you would be satisfied in the measdres of breadth from 
the extremity of one finger to the other, so that this breadth 
^ould be equal to the length of the body, you must observe that 
the boxes of. the elbows with the humerus, and of the humerus 
with the shoulder-blade, bear the proportion of half a face, when 
the arms are stretched out. 

<* The sole of the foot is the sixth part of the figure. 

'' The hand is the length of the face. 

'^ The thumb contains a nose. 

" The inside of the arm, from the place where the muscle dis- 
appears which makes the breast, (called the pectoral muscle,) to 
the middle of the arm, four noses. 

'< From the middle of the arm to the beginning of the head, five 
noses. 

^^ The longest toe b a nose long. 

'* The two outmost parts of the teats, and the pit, betwixt the 
collar-bones of a woman, make an equilateral triangle. 

<< For the breadth of the limbs no precise measures can be given, 
because the measures themselves are changeable according to the 
quality of the persons, and accordmg to die movement of die mus- 
cles." 

Ff The 



Proportions of 
beautiful forms 
as existing in 
works of art. 
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B^AtS b^ PAlNTlk^. 



Proportions of 
Children. 



Hw proportions 
of form should 
ynty according 
to the charicter 
Intended to be 
veprcscntcd. 



Borkc mistook 
in supposing 
that proportion 
was notacaose 



of beauty. 



n^ hie&sares of tte tauknt sbmes by AUilmo vrfll be fitand 
highly useful, as they are accoinp^aiied with ootllties of tfioM die 
most (fistitagaished for correctness. 

The ptopoHioid of thiMreii difibt firbkn the adult as fbllo#: tiie 
cbiid 6f twd Vt^uii old has about fite heads b ttsWhi^te 1el%di, 
thte tie wludh g«o to the xxpipet p4rt, a^ t^6 t6 the low^: one 
of four or five years old, has nearly six heads ; at fifte^ or ax- 
teen, seveta heads ^uft the propoitjon. 

Itt ihftnCs, the centte of niAdk patt between the Mro exti«mi> 
ties of the head and feet, is the navel; in the ad^tt it is die os' 

It % the diahM^ter of tiie toian to be broadest on the should^; 
ttk #ofiiatt on ttft h^. This wfll be foiund to hold good in the 
male and female in most of the animal race. 

ft h^ be^ i^reitiiised thkt the proportion 6f the figmt rihist va- 
1^ iocdhlh^ t6 tbfe thariu:ter, as what w6u)d suit an Hercules 
would by tio ])aeatt8 ^igrcte with J^flo. By p^portion We wish to 
be tdhderrtodd a cott6gp6)tiikace ttdd agreement of the meaAuret 
of W^ paitA hetWMi themselves and with the Wh<^e. 

Much ingenious aigument has been uHed by the author of *< Ttie 
Sublime and fteautfftil'' to prove ^t proportion is not &e cause^ 
or rather one of the causes, of beatity. In his inqoiiy fliat author 
appears to have expected, die proportion of one animal being laid 
down, admitlSng It beautlA^, that it ought to serve as a general 
rftanAird for the >(^fe of the cielitioti. '< Ekamihe the head of a 
beautifiil horse; find what propoltioiti it bettrs to ^Us body and tio 
Ills IMbs, tod iiAat rd^on drey h^ve to each otheY; and When 
you have settled these proportions as a standard of beauty, then 
take a dog or cat, or any other atdndal, and examine how fiOr die 
ssrtAe propOrtio'As, bc^een Its head and its necJc, between those 
and the body, dlnd so on, are found to hold.^ ITiat diey diffar 
ih eV<^ BLiilma! Is beyotid all qtrestio^ti, but (hat there Is a general 
standard ot proportion for^ch, is equally unquesftionable; foir, 
were there ndt Wne such *^ndaid, hsftute would hi thne produce 
such a jumble of shapes, that it would be impossible to distingiiish 
ah V>x from a greyhound ; to the donfusion of all order and sym- 

metiy. 
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ia«try. Besidet) fiem tbt pcoportbot bid doum as inks of art, 
theqgh an mdiffiereot avtist cannot insure beauty, yet he wiU be 
alnuMt certain of general character. 

TV author 'before mentioned further obaenreg, with a'vieMr 
to eatabliih his point, <' it seems amaang to me that artists, if 
they are as well convinced, as they pretendto be, ttiat piopoiiion 
b a pnndpal cause of beauty, have not by them at ail times ac- 
' curate measurements of all the beantiAil animals, to help them to 
proper propoitioitt when they spouhl contrive any thing elegant, 
especially as they frequently assert that it is from an observation 
of the beautiful in nature that they direct their practice.'' Those 
measures die artist has by him as far as he can obtain them, the 
value of which is known to hnji from then: great utility. Even the 
vulgar appear sensible of proportion ; hence the nick-name of long' 
shanks, from those parts wantmg the customary [Nroportion. The 
" smoothness^ of the skin of a dropsical person will never be 
pleaang, any more than that of a person over fat, from the want 
of proportion, the parts appearing too thick for the height. 

That sigoolh^ess m {MP#)g is ooit one of dpie ouiaes of j^uty, 
is ^Hpaieot from t^ pMitfcs jof V^xiti^ifmerf, the eacce^ of whkh 
gives (he flesh the uppeaiynce ot iv^: b«sj(dei^ ^ smooffaoess 
nmsitdepeQi^op tjk8^/>f Ibej^ifo^^ Ijtis 

tme, w^ sometimes see a laige piotmp Ugjbdty fypslfyed, an4 ? wMl 
Mie crude and slj§ht; bult sodii » jmictiQe is cop^rwy to common 
senaee Vuge .ones require a boldness of bundling, na a slightne^s, 
or indication qf form oiiiy; and smaU o^es, greater delicacy. }t 
mutt ^jao he evident, that the style pf e^uecMtion must be gov)i|prned 
by the nature of th(esttt](ifM9t: tf it be dignified, the handjing shoii^d 
h% boM; as what would add a grace to a low subject, woul^ de- 
tract from a great one, 9& much 9s a conMUcya ^nd vulgar idea 
would debase what is Ip^. 

It is jQOt a single sensible quality that can coostitv^ an object 
JbtaMtiAd, but a pombinAtion of them, as we shall find by a reca- 
pitulation of the foregomg remariu. 

We wish lo be undarstood^ as coofiniog owaehres to the beauty 
df ithe human ^guse, the qq^Jities essentia) to which, yvill be f^Hpd 

Ff2 to 
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in what it con- 
•iiti. 



The Greeks ap- 
pear to have aa* 
cri6ctd expres- 
aion lo heauty. 



to consist in a just proportion; that the parts be well shaped; a 
free, affiible, mild, and easy motion; a sound and fresh cotor, with 
the tints melting and tender; that the direction of its lines be 
gently varied, and by no means approaching to angular; and, 
lastly, that it is accompanied in a pictore with a certain d^;ree of 
softness and finishing. 

The Greeks seem to have considered the existence of beauty 
and passion as incompatible: hence so little expression is found 
in the Niobes ; they appear ahrays to have sacrificed the latter to 
the former. 



Gracefulness 
contista in eaae, 
devoid of te- 
aininL or angu- 
lar inflection. 



Expression ap. 
plies to the 
whole form, or 
entire character. 



ESSAY IV. 

ON GRACE. 

From Yulgar bounds with brave disorder part. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Pope. 

Gracefulness, which may be termed the beauty of motion, 
is an idea not very difeent firom beauty, and almost msepttable 
from it It is an idea belonging to posture and motion, and will 
be found to consist in an ease, unaccompanied with restraint or 
difficulty; as, at all times, die most easy wiU be the most gracdiil: 
it is generally attended with a slight inflection of die body, un- 
broken, that is, not interrupted with sudden angles; and, in sitting 
figures, with an ease approaching to languor. 

Prq>riety of action is a thing of the highest importance to the 
figure pamter, whether he works in large or smaU. 

Expression does not merely apply to the face, as many suppose^ 
but to the general action and character of each figure, that it be 
appropriate to the person described; as the clownish and sinqple 
attitudes of peasants, the state and carriage of public officers^ 
heroes, &c. and on this being well performed, jdepends the very 
soul of a good picture. 

Much of the merit of Raphael, arises firbm the superior degree 
of dignity observable in his aposdes^ and other great characteia: 

on 
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on the contrary, the exceUenee of Pamieguuio residts from the 
elegaat turns he gave his female figures. As the arts are bo lon- 
ger exotic, we also find these graces rendered familiar in the works 
of Reynolds, Mortimer, and other modem artists.* 

The whole power of man depends on two motions, flection and 
extension: those may be again sulMlivided into four; the simple, 
as in walking, eating, and drinking; the actire, as in carrying, 
puUmg, thrusting or pmhing, and climbing; the violent, arising 
from fright, rage, despair, or any other sudden emotion; the 
fourth kind, which may be considered as a sort of passire action, 
results from disquiet of mind, as love, hatred, sorrow, joy, &cc. 
the effect of which is chiefly shown in the extremities, as the face, 
hands, and feet. 

It will be generally founds that the violent passions of the mind aie 
accompanied with actions more or less angular than the beautiful 
or passive; as, in a man in the act of striking with a dub, or stkk, 
the upper and fore-arm will form a right angle; again, in a figure 
frightened, the arms, from being thrown up, will form an angle 
with the body; in figures, pushing or pulling, the eflfeci will be the 
same : on the contrary, elegant, or graceful figures, shake off tho^ 
violences, and fall into attitudes that show a geiitk inflection of 
Une. 

We shall find, that a standing figure, to be graceful, must rest 
on one leg, and the face iudine to the hip it rests on, as in the Ve- 
nus de Medicis, and other statues, remarkable for taste and 
beauty. As 



The motions of 
the human frame 
may be divided 
into the simple, 
the active, the 
violent, and the 
passive. 



The more vio- 
lent motions are 
the least grace* 
ful, and vic€ 
versa. 



Example. 



* If I have cautiously forborne to speak of the works of living artists, 
it ii not from thinking light of them, but from a nobler motive. In the 
limits I have prescribed to myself, 1 could not do justice to the merits 
of so many, and able professors, as at present adorn the nation. The 
prints from the works of British artists, are circulated over the civilized 
part of the world, and copied as soon as they appear on the Continent. 
Such being the fact, whatever the ignorant may assert to the contrary, 
those who wish to encourage historical painting in this country, shouM 
aim at cherishing such a spirit as woukl eventually operate to induce 
bikers not to give more for works of foreign artists, than they would 
for works of equal merit, of the British school. 
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Grace is depen- 
dant pn the line 
of "beauty ; or, in 
other words, on 
forms that are 
terpentine and 
wavy. 



Venus de Med i- 
its, why beau* 
tiful. 



The line of grace 
affecu the sev^ 
ral paru equally 
yis the whole 
form. 



As beauty lovct variety, we shall geaeraUy oboenre, OM tf the 
figure is presented m frant^ the head frill appear latfaer indbad 
to the side. (See Phte I.) 

Notwithstandiog what may haye been said ab«ut *^ ttaooiboem, 
delicacy/ &c. we shall find, on inquiry, that much of the grace 
and beauty of the painter and sculptor arises from what Hogarth 
has termed, the ^ fine c^ beauty," and which was not oidy piae* 
tised, but recommended, by M. Angelo, as may be seen m the 
Treatise on Painting by Jo. Paul Lomatius, translated by Richard 
Haydocke, in 1 59S : "^ so that his (M. An^) meanoig is, that it 
should resemble the fiNrm of the letter S, placed rights 4>r else 
turned the wroog way, as oo; because then it hath his beauty.'' 

The graceful parts of the antique statues possess that sw^ffw^ 
Nne of grace: it may be seen, too, in the figures of Raptiael, Par- 
OMgiano, Arc. and among the more modcfn aitists, as R^noMs, 
Mortimer, and Cipriani. Thb beandfui, undubting lipe of grace, 
wiU also be fonnd in the most agreeaUe sittmg figures^ 

Three things eontribute to tbe beauty of ^ Veaiis ^ Medlids; 
its line of grace nuaing oflbroken through the vliolie fi^on, its 
form, and the variety and cootrast of the parts; as, the liead with 
the chest, and the arms and legs wMi each other. 

Those who suppose this character of line a£fects the general at- 
titude onfy, are wrong; it wffl be ifowid to eonstftiite the general 
form of the muscle, if taken detached, and viewed from its flesl^ 
bdly to the tendinous part: this, with its mterseeting angk, ginfs 
much of that variety of character observable in human mUmt. 
We sometimes see, in overcharged figures, tbe convex lines raised 
so much beyond the limits of nature, that tbe power of rei^ntering 
them agam is lost; and the whole form appears heavy and m- 
cumbered. This fault sometimes attaches to M, Angelo, but by 
no means in the extreme asserted by Mengz, who, speaidng of 
that artist, says " who seeking to be always great, was always 
vulgar." Such language argues great want of either sense or sin- 
cerity : by tbe way, his fiivorite, Raphael* is not entirely free firoqi 
the diarge of heaviness, in Us women in particular. 

. .3Xhe 
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Hie Hercaks Pamese ^of OUeoo, Is a foe exaMple of the wdi> 
ordered laisiog and intersecting of the moseleBy in a iigitre poa« 
messing the appearance of great passive stieagA : but few skailar 
examples will occur to the artist in the course of his piactioe* 
That figufe fonns die extreme p^ one way, atid the ApoUo 
Belvidete, (or ?^eus,) the other, fi>r beauty; be]fond whiefa it it 
impossible to tiavel wHhout being absurd: the mean between 
these two, is the Fighting Gladiator, (as it is called,) and which 
may be considered as the most natond ; the others are more pure« 
These observations muA be eonsideied as applying to the gtnanl 
character of the figures, and not to the parts; the Gladiator beng 
b strong action, the appearance of the muscles is altered; thoaa 
in action being short, and, of course, rounded more than tiKMe ia 
repose. 

Gface is of so ddkate a nature, that k cannot ent in the pre- 
tence of what is rude, vtdgar, or etoestive; It diarms, captivates^ 
and overcomes, by Its beneficence; its rootioBs are easy, node* 
rate, and lovely; and it partd^es more of the himsble than arro- 
gant: it is seen in the Apollo, accompanied with dignity; in the 
Venus de Medids, with modesty; and b the Antinoiis, b a more 
human, and less elevated, degree. 

Parmegiano possessed, b a high degree, die iRtschntbg power 
of grace; Corregio fek it b a certab degree; -iBnd the fehnles of 
Albano are distbgui^ed by it. Reynolds's portraits abound with 
it; and it may be sought for, with success, b many of the noble 
monuments of British art. Raphael uudentood the grace of mo* 
tion ; but his dry, Gothic manner of execution, did not associate 
with it: he wanted that sweet mellow pencil necessary to beauty. 

If painting were an imitation of nature merely, as many sup- 
pose, it would follow, of course, that it ahoidd ever be bferior to it, 
as the efficient must always be superior to the eflect : but this sub- 
sists conditionally; as, b the power of light, and its opposite, 
darkness, nature has the advantage: but even light is subjugated 
to the powers of art; as, b our pabtbgs on glass, of which the 
the east wbdow of New CoUege, Oxford, stands a most glorious 
example, and may be justiy ranked as the fint work of die kind m 
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Perfection in art 
results from 
greatness of 
choice. 



Inferior pro- 
ductions arc of 
use, not as pat- 
lems to be fol- 
lowed, but as 
beacons to be 
avoided* 



Pictures which 
outrage sehse, 
and violate de- 
cency, should 
not be consider- 
ed as ornaments. 



the world; but b the article of beauty, and the just power of 
combination, art has greatly the advantage. 

Matter b unperfect, and all that is left us, b the will to chuse ; 
and happy, thrice happy, b that artbt who knows the value of 
what b good, and in the early pursuit of hb studies, learns to dis- 
tinguish what b more or less great and amiable, thereby fixing hb 
desires on things worthy. By attentively considering the works of 
the great, from the Greeks to the present time, we shall find, they 
fixed their attention on the most noble part of the art, and pur- 
^ sued the study of it with unremitting ardor ; on the contraiy, uh-^ 
ferior bemgs became attached to mediocrity, and believed that in it 
centered all art, while the little grovelling spirit became enchanted 
with whatever was minute and trifling, mbtaking them for prin- 
cipals. 

If the works of renowned artists are to be used to stimulate, 
we shall also derive advantage from those who have sunk firom 
the great to the trifling and useless, nay, even to the ugly, and 
from that to the fidse and chimerical, by considering them as so 
many rocks and quicksands to steer clear of. A well-ordeied pic- 
ture becomes a lesson of polite education, by which our manners 
are amended ; on the contrary, dirty ragged rufiians, accompanied 
with trash and conmion-plaoe objects, are not only beneath the 
dignity of painting, but may corrupt young minds; nay, may not 
rudeness be justified by a reference to pictures exhibiting clownish 
and hoggish examples, or people the most base and corrupt of 
humanity? 

It b a poor apology, that because a picture b well painted, it 
should be hung up in our apartment, when in the arrangement, it 
may violate sense, and in the choice, decency ; or the people re- 
presented, be such as we should by no means sufier to approach our 
persons: and yet nothing b more common. Such efforts may 
please the ignorant, but will not command the attention of learned 
men and philosophers, with whom the producers can only rank as 
mechanics, and beings witiiout discrimination. 

What man of taste ever saw a fine picture by Teniers without 

feeluig the heart-ache, that so much fine color, chiaro-oscuroy and 

1 execution, 
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«s«atn«i, should be bestowed on worthless objects? - Most of the 
Butch f^ttateB opeiate as a libel on then: country, by the nionstets 
of hnmanity introduced m them. In a note to the Life of Ho- 
garth^ by Lord Oribrd,* is the following just remaA on the Dutch 
artists:—^ When they attempt humour, it is by making a drunkard 
¥onitC; they take evacuations for jokes; and, when they make us 
sick, think they make us laugh. A boor hugging a ftfghtfol irow^^ 
is m fiiequeat incident 'in the works of Teniers." We might juistly 
conclude that artist to be mad, or siHy, who, leaving in his pursuit 
the grand or beautiful ef nature, should collect for his pictures 
chj/dcU disgusting and unsightly: and yet this is frequently the 
case; which arises from want of early good instruction, and from 
being led astray by people writing on the arts, who are pei^tly 
unqualified for so arduous a task. ^ 

Smne have even attempted to separate the picturesque ftom die 
beautiful, as if tiiat which did not possess beauty eoidd bewortby 
of painting. By the word picturesque, the attist understands the 
ijvegnlary but ever acoampaaied wkb a beantifbl choice, and it 
stands in opposition to the .simple, «r grand; it does uotiqiply to 
obfcets ** rough and irregular,'^ or such as are delbrmed, aged, 
and ugly. 

We must give up our understanding, if we caU that landscape jffie 
which represents dirty rugged grounds, scrubby bushes, poor 
scra^^ and iU-formed trees, shapeless lumps <^ antiquity, and 
muddy pools; peopled witii gipsies and vagabonds, dirty beggars, 
clothed with rf^, their heads decorated with filthy dnq)ery, skins 
Uke tamed leather, and their employ disgusting; ami these ac- 
companied with poor and t>ld cattie, or nasty swine on fihfay 
dunghills. And shall those be tiie objects with which we are to 
decorate, or rather deform, our apartments? Such a choke ar- 
gues a taste as d^epraved, as if a man were to prefer the horrid 
squeaking of a cart-wheel, to the finest solo on an organ; and 
such objects, if at all introduced into pictures, should only be 
sparingly used, to set off and gh^e value to beauty, as a foil, but ^ 
should never a]q)ear as principals. 

Og If 

* See Anecdotes of Pointers. 
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Thepastonl 
highly interest- 
ingwnenattencU 
ed by judiciotu 
•election. 



Examples qi 
|rtcc 



If a nuu^ producing these kind of pictures, b to be diadogoiab- 
ed by the noble appellation of a genius, we should find some 
other term to bestow oo such artists as R^hael, Corregio, Titian^ 
Rubensy Reynolds, &e. -in histoiy; and in landscape, Poussin, 
Wilson, Claude, Barret, and others. One thing we are sore ai^ 
which is, that there is no mention of such renowned wrong-heads 
among the Greeks.* 

It must not be understood, that we reject the pastoral as un- 
worthy ; on the cootraiy, it is highly interesting, and, when ac- 
companied with sentimait, and a judicious selection, as in some 
of Qainsborough's. fine oompositiooS) does honor to the arts» 
¥qnalfy interesting, though m a less degree meritorious, standt 
the siqiple representer of nature; he acquires a new character as a 
tq)ographer, provided he attach fidelity to hb repreaentationa. 

Two parts of the body that contribute much to the grace of the 
%uie, are m way tumed head and oedc, (see Plate IL> and • 
gracffid and ekgaat hand and arm. M. Ai^o, Raphael^ mA 
%the% aflord mamy eiamplea of men; wad P^armegiBno^ Gwido,. 
Be jmokb, and Moitimer, of women. To ptoibce this eAct q£ 
grace, it it rMiuisilD that the head should not present the same 
?iew as the chest, and that the hand and arm should not come oa 
^ Une, hut that each shoukl omitiast the other by an opposing 
t^grn for exapnples^ see the drawings Plate L and II. Of the 
§UU <Mur knowledge of beautifiil tem can only be acquired 
through the medhim of the antique, or fine pictures, beug now 
defbm^ed by the use of dioes. SuOoe it to observe,, the tluee 
foremost toes ought to be the kNigeat; the smaU ones chMe^ and 
turoiwg out ; and the great one a little separated^ moie or leas in 
pr<>portigii, to the action of the foot. 

ESSAY 



^ The rage for what is tenaed the piduresqme, we shouM say the 
d^fbrmedt io the modem and nusuadersiood seose of the word, is car- 
ried so far, that I should not be surprised to hear that groups of filthy 
gipsies were paid to wander about gentlemen's grounds for what some 
might term their pic^wre^gwe effect. 
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ESSAY V. 

ON INVENTION. 

Then, bold Invention, all thy powers difTuse, 
Of all thy sister! thou the noblest muse ; 
Thee cvVy art, thee ev'ry grace inspires. 
Thee Phoebus fills with all his brightest fires. 
Mason's Fresnoy. 

We should never forget that the value of every art arises irom 
the degree of mental capacity requisite to its production, and the 
degree of instruction or pleasure resulting therefrom: hence inven- 
tion is justly nmked as tiie first and most noble part of the art ; 
by it we distinguish the philosopher from the mere painter, for he 
whose powers are confined to imitation; deserves no better name. 

Invention not only relates to tlie way in which the artist teUs the 
story, but, in a higher sense, requires the aid of such probable 
iw ide u ts as may contribute to its fiurtfaer illustration. Rq>hael, m 
bb Ptanl at Lystra, has finely contrived to show the miracle 
wrought, by making one of the spectators, fiill of wonder and 
asto n ishment, lifting up the dra^ieiy to examine the Umbs that 
have acquired tfaeur proper shape. N. Poussm, to convey an idea 
of Resize of Polyphemus, has placedhim on the distant moun« 
tains, and, by interposing a great medium of air, has sqMurated 
him firom the figures of the same size on the fore-ground, and 
thereby produced a gigantic eSidct that surpasses all description. 
Bany, in his fncture of Elydum, has represented spiritual beings 
conducting the earth, thereby indicating that the world is governed 
by a supreme intelligence.* 

Gg2 The 

* The above u one of a series of pictures preserved in the great room 
of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. In these pictures the artist may 
be said to have invented hb subjects altogether, and has so connected 
them, as to illustrate that great moral truth, '' that the attainment of 
happiness, individaal at well as public, depends on die cultivation of 
the human faculties*" They exhibit a fine system of ethics, at the same 
time that they express^ in a most 4«termkied and masterly way, the 
beauty and advantages of kgiilatioii. 



Invention is the 
noblest psit of 
the art, from the 
degree of mental 
capacity it re* 
quires. 



The admission 
of probable in* 
cidents contri- 
buu to illustrate 
a subject. . 
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composition ex- 
tend to all the 
other branchei 
of the art ; 



but are not with- 
in the reach of 
common minds. 



The old masters 
practised most 
Dianchesof 
composition, 
but weak and ig* 
noble spirits 
have separated 
ihem. 



The great end of 
painting is to in- 
culcate moral 
truths; 



Tlie laws that govern historical paintmg are not confined to it, 
but extend to every other species of composition : hence it becomes 
the most noble part of the art, and from which all the others are but 
as so many branches. It not only requires a thorough knowledge of 
the human figure, but its attire, with landscape^ architecture, &cc^ 
so that we may justly term it the only universal part of the art. 

^Some men, who term themselves artists, move in an orbit so con- 
fined, that thdr motions are scarcely discernible without the aid of 
some strong magnifier. Unfortunately fior the arts^ the trifler meets 
with the most success ; perhaps the hi^er parts of the art ace not 
so imuiediatcly withio the reach of the capacity of the commoa. 
observer ; ItliC JcweU, their btnnsic valuei is known but to few«. 
Strloshua ju^U^ observes, '^ tliat ihe lowest style will be the most 
popular, as tt falls wttliiti the roiujtass of ignorance itself; and thsL. 
vulgar will alwa}sl>c pleased wit li^vUat is natural, in the confined a»d 
luUiindcrstood sen^c of the word/' Wisdom is rather an unprofit-^ 
able commodity s for we too often tmi in life, that the ignorant asa 
the most successful, and t]ie most successful the most honored. 

The great artists of former times did not only practise histoi;^* 
but portmit, nay even landscape, and often exceUed ia aixbitec** 
turei theti it was tliat oue good work was enough to insure a^maa- 
success and fortune^ wliile now twenty hasty ones will scaitely.% 
furuish him bread. Little and poor q)irits have fonnerly mada- 
tliem separate studies, and their ioability dis^palified. them from., 
teadmig on a. more liberal and extensive scale; and even now the 
practice of uumy is insignifioiit and contenipt^ble. . . ~ 

Miin loves him s« if, aud of course b int€i£sted in whatever xe-- 
late^ thereto; hence the gre^it end of painting should be lecovdipg, 
actions of great personal patience, sufferance, or heroism; butjabove 
all, embodying some important moral truth for the edification of 

niaiddnd. 

Some lofty th^m^ let judgment tot supply. 

Supremely fraught with grace and mi^eity ; 
For fanay copiousj. free to ev^ry charm 
That lines can oircumaciibe, or coknin warm : 
Still happier if that artiul tfaemediipente 
.A po^ant m^mlaikl instmctive aen«e. 

Masom's E&bsiiov., 

Iha^ 
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. That ipan of pitting termed die ornamental, may please and 
delight; bat he who in his works eombines suMiDiity with' sentU 
nen^ may be justly said to have readied one of the highesi 
points of human feheity, and does an honor to the ignorant, by 
niung them from their own native insigfiificance ta rank with the* 
highest Older of earthly bcffligs : 

The dullest genius cannot ihil 
To find tke moral of my tale :. 
I'hat the distipguish'd. part of men^ 
With compass, pencil^ tword, or pen,. 
Should in* life's visit leave their name, 
Ih characters ^vhich may proclaim. 
That they with ardour strove to raise 
A( OBC^ thetr art's abd country's praise. 
Prior. 



•nd to exalt t!i« 
character of the 
kspeciesk 



. Inthediokeof oursiifagecty.wesfioQldpnferthoBebeltkQOwn^ 
and, if possible,, such as may carry with it a general interest. As 
% poet, Milton was particnhnrly happy m his Pamdise Lost: it iS' 
not the deistruction of a city,, no^ th^ conducti mf a cokmf ,• but the 
ftfeeof worids^ a themeWhioh invvives the happiness of. idl nuoh 
lind. Tkt Greek and Roman bistnry^.wiOi their ftbles^ dso the 
l^stocy of our own nation, and tlie works of our best poets, fur-* 
iriab mfioite matter for study, as w^ as tliose grand and sublime^ 
snlfect^ that occur m the Old and New Testaments. Twoadwm- 
tag^ result from going to remote history for our subjects : one is,, 
it becoanea mcnre venerable; another is, that themaccuraeies of 
c00tume are not so easily perceived^ 

But in omr choice from the above, or from any other works, we 
are not impelled, like cattle, to follow a leader; the sutyedB no* 
handled are endless;- those in die Bible aboimd^ from the most 
smq>k pastoral to such a» are hi the highest dsgree suMune. 
BiesHles, by exerting a proper degree of indq»eadeoce, we shali 
not only be left free to act, but thereby stand the greater chancie 
tagive our works the character of originality* What ccmkl be* 
nym mwtiQfiugy tban^ to hav« it.said, thatthe best part of ^xar 

picture. 



Directions for 
the choice of 
subject. 



Original choice 
is alone to be 
commended : he 
who imitates 
another, debases 
himself. 



dso 
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•Vte of colleo 
tions of prints 
Mnd drawiDgt. 



A just confU 
dence in our 
own abilities is 
necessary to ren- 
der our studies 
auccesfiful. 



picture was pitifully stolen fron another? This wmM render us 
like the poor aninal when stripped of his borrowed dothes, ia* 
which he looked so formidable^ when behold he' proved a mam 
asa! Such a oondoct cannot be justified by any example found in 
agreat master, whatever proofs he had given of his powers of m> 
vention, and it would be equally uupardonabfe in an artist of less 
celebrity. Nothing can be so contemptible as that poorness of 
spirit that goes limping aflcr another, crawling over objects like a 
slug, and leaving nothing but slime behind : he never can be great 
that does not greatly dare. The mind, acting from its own im- 
pulse, will energize with more vigor than it possibly could through 
the medium of another's feelings : he who imitates the manner of 
another, debases himself. 

Prints and drawings are useful to please the eye, or enrich our 
thoughts, <Hr, by having them before us, to keep up the fervour of 
the mind while employed on similar works of our own : then it is 
we may catch a grace from a figure, a grand or beantifal cast of 
doapexy, or a tiiou^t that nny give energy or biiliaiicy to our 
own, and that without copying CoUeetious of goad pnnta ai^ 
highly valuable to tiie aclttt; they add a nahleneM to his concept 
tions, and raise and warm Ms onginatbA: so do fine dsserq^ons- 
in history and poetry. The pnnis after Raphael, M. Ai^o, and 
the Cairacci, wiU affi)rd a find of entectainmsnt and instnietioBs 
and fine instances of forms m die back-greonda of Titian and Plml ' 
Veeonese, will be found witii occasional' good com p o aitwn t Kik 
bens's prints by Bolswert will be higfafy worthy attentioD> as wdl* 
as those after the most celebrated Fiench and British arlista; 

We should be careful not to su^r our pursuits to be inteirapt e d ^ 
by vulgar opinions or prejudices, but pursue our studies iUI of Uie 
conviotion, ^ that patience and perseveranoe will lead to peifeiy ' 
tiimw'' Nothing can- be more absurd than to im^^ine ooe person 
too lively fmr suoh a stqdy, another too graven or a third too so-^ 
ber or honest for a genius: thefiu^is, if we suflfer the opinions of - 
others ta aAct our choice, or overpower our resol^^es, weraigR 
ouaelveS' up to the most ignoBunious slavery, by giving up the 
light c£ regelating our own Ihas* Whn wo have, anived at lUt^ 

part 
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part of the arty we must place some coi^ence m our own skilly 
otherwise we shall be liable to perpetual embarrassment from the 
▼arious opinions of others; we should rest satisfied^ if our works 
do not violate any principle in natin^ or rule of art. He who is 
doubtful of his own abilities,, will derive little advanta^ from the 
remarks of others, and the result of liis inquuy will prodw^ a 
mass of crude and independent hints^ that cannot possibly be re- 
conciled, or collected into one point. . A proper confidence is ne« 
cessary ; he cannot hope to succeed, who, before he begins, doubts 
if his abilities be equal to the undertaking.. 
. As it is the great end of art to strike the imagination, when we 
have nuKte choice of a subject that is lofty, grand, or beautiful,, 
we must be carefrd that it does not suffitr in our handa by the mt- 
treduction of poor or mean thoughts, ugly, insignificant, or codk 
OKm-fdace objects. Bassan, whatever subject be chose,, repre* 
salted it by the peasants of his own countiy ;. whkii deprived it 
•f eveiy merit, but such as d^iended on color and effect.. How 
qiqpoflke the conduct of Raphael in the Cartoons! who,^ knowings 
how nudi was expected firom those who practised the great style, 
has infrised all the nobleness he was master of into his apostles,^ 
notwidistanding history frnmishes no authority for so doing. As 
we cannot make our hero talk greatly^ we must make ham appear 
capable of great actions, by adding all the extemakof dignity and 
grandeur, correspondent to h^ sentimoit and great action; a> 
power which all men wish, but few attara. 

As it is in our power, so it b our duty, to produce that unity 
which nature does not always do.. Thomson has finely h^fatened 
the death o£ Anieha by the thunder-storm. A murder perpetrated 
on a gloomy day, <^ at night, will afficct our feelings more strongs 
ly than in a broad flaring light. 

Events become more compact^ and of course more mteresting, 
by making the inmiraate scenes of nature more dreadful or lovely,, 
or by adding a more sublbne cast to the human countenance. 

Though many thkigs in nature and art exceed expectation, yet 
nothing sensible has tho power to exceed, or even equal, the capo- 
city of thougirt: it is ham this power of the nund the artist de- 
rives 



AJofty or grand, 
choice, must not 
be debased b^ 
theimroduction 
of meanorcom*. 
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History may be 
divided into the 
grand style, and 
the ornamental; 
or more proper- 
ly, the pictu« 
resque style: the 
fonstiutents of 
these itylcs. 



rives M» tdfa&tige. Mtooiitaiiis may bcimigined loftier or mate, 
picturesque, lakes more extensive and cleafy rivers more rapid or 
doW, rocks more vast and wild, caverns more gloomy, rmsmorer 
msijestic) and the whole face of nature dressed in sun or shade, as 
beststtitBour purpose, while we may render the human figure more 
heaatifiil or grand. The painter of history, like the historian, r^ 
presents the event, wt the man, which is the province of the poiv 
trait-painter and biogfi4>her. 

The two divisionsof histoiy genersdly rwak under the grand style, 
and what Sir Joshua terms the ornamental, but'whkli, from its 
delighting in variety, is better described by the word pieiurespie, 
which is often^ applied, and .not of so debasing a nature. Th^ 
picturesque is founded on a union^f the regular and irregulari 
the grand 'Or sunple, or the regular only: for instance, the arch 
of a bridge which is :uniform, is simple and grand, hut being lm)keo, 
it hecomes irregular -or picturesque: deccmitians^ivy havea si- 
mikr eflfect A head and body seen in fiont, with the hair flow« 
ing unifocmly on each side, as we sometimes see in the portnnts 
of Geoigione uid Titian, is grand; iadine the head, mid vaiy thei 
hair on one side, it changes its character to the picturesque. Sim^* 
lar groups, nay, even smgle figures, perfectly alike, often charac- 
terize the highest simphdty of composition, as in some of Raphael's 
]Mctures; and of this there is also a fine instance, by Titian, in the 
Church of the Friars of St Francis at Vemce; anetdiingof ^i^ucfa, 
by Le Febre, is in every one's hand. Pousoin showed it in hki 
landsciq)es, in his buildings, and in the straight and parallel stems 
and uttifonn foliage of his trees. The picturesque, on the contra* 
ly, is seen in the contrasted groups of Rubens; the crossing and 
winding of the stems, irregular foliage of trees, and in broken 
buildings; but ever accompanied with a beaiUtftd choice; foor, as 
before observed, H the picturesque was to be separated fipom the 
beautiiful, there would be nothng left worthy tbe dignity of paint* 
ing. The grand style requires the greatest simplicity of conduct; 
the rejection of all things little is necessary to its completion, not 
only as to disposition, form, the minutise of color and efiect, but 
to the total disregard of all the trickery of penciling: above al^ 
1 if 
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If our subject be lofty 9 we must be carefiil not to admit any thought 
that is trifling or mean; a fault many of the old masters are not 
entirely free from. The drapery should partake of the same great 
character; all the minute parts must be rejected, the folds should 
be broad and simple, possess an easy communication, and grace- 
fiilly follow each other as by chance« 

The application of these styles must altogether depend on the 
nature of the subject; the choice of the Roman school requhed 
a shnplicity of conduct which must necessarily run through the 
whole picture. The subjects of the Cartoons would suflfer by a 
destruction of the unity, from changing the character of any port; 
the unaffected composition, solemnity of color, the broad and 
abnple folds of the drapery, fonn a whole that would be destroyed 
by attaching showy color, or changing the character of the com- 
position or diapeiy to the picturesque. But sportive scenes, feasts, 
processions, and marriage ceremonks, such as were principally 
chosen by the Venetnns, perfectly agree with that picturesque ef> 
feet aiismg from splendour of color, opposition of light and shade, 
contrast, and variety of draperies. This distinction of diaracter 
originates, as before observed, from the very nature of the sub* 
ject. Who that wished to represent an assasanation would intro- 
duce splendid colors, or great vivacity of light? On the contrary, 
would he not rather use sad and solemn ones, with darimess, ob- 
scurity, and great depth? 

What has reduced the Venetian school is want of expression. 
Paul Veronese, m his picture of Mary Magdalen anointing the 
feet of Jesus, has made it a mere eating-match of Venetian sena- 
tors; and Tintoret, in his Marriage at Cana, has made the com- 
pany scarcely notice the miracle of tuning the water into wine.* 

True history should never have its gravity disturbed by any im- 
probable or impossible circumstance. What can be more absurd 
than RaphaeFs flying apostles m the Attila, the angeb in the bat- 

H h tie 

* In the TruchessiaQ Gallery b a picture of the Marriage at Cana, 
by Paul Veronese, in which the circumstance here mentioned is strik- 
ingly apparent : perhaps the names of the artisu in this paragraph, have 
been reversed through some mistake. 
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True and fabu- 
lous history 
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Ihetame^icture. 



Subjects for his* 
tory. 



tie of CoQstaiitiDey or St. Cedtia in tkt same picture with St Ihuil, 
St John, St. Augwtine, and Mary Magdalen? The same aitist in 
the School of Athens has confounded all the cbcumstanoes of time 
and place. How unlike is the conduct of a great modem aifisl) 
who, in bringing together a number of great characters that Kved 
at remote periods from each other, has wisely placed them la 
£ly»um! In the picture by Titian, m the Church of St FVancis 
tn Venice, (f<Hrfiieriy aUuded to,) we find the Vhgin and Chid) 
St ^Mer, St Francis, and Venetian senators, to the entire des» 
tnMtion of dvonology. 

These who cboose to exert their ftncy had better im^cnt thtk 
In^jeet altoge&er, and «ot taldfy a fiict by gomg to trae faistoiy^ 
vAncit invention tern never justify tiie introduction of allegoric fk>> 
tioo. It detracts from tiie niMit of Consiantine as a conqueror, 
hjf brfngiog Att boat of heaven to his aid: wittiout it we may siu^ 
pose be ooukl not hai^ overcome hb more poweiiU partnerintM 
empire. But the highest absurdity » to find Heliodonis pfaradcp^ 
ing the temple 6f Jenudem, (as related in the second book of 
Maeoabees,) and Pope Jufius present as a spectator. 

I lose my patience, and I own it too. 
When works are censurM not as bad, but new 5 
While, if our elders break all reason'*s laws. 
These fools demand not pardon, but applause. 

Pope. 

Without racking our invention for fiibles above the comprehen- 
sion of the vulgar, tliere are many fine moral stories for the prac- 
tice of those who can afibrd the time and expense necesssuy to 
their completion; such as the patient resignation of that first of 
mortal men, Socrates, at his death ; Curtius leaping into the gu^>h ; 
the Decii devoting themselves for their countiy; the sudden re^ 
verse of fortune in Marius at the ruins of Carthage; the folly of 
Candaules in exposing his wife's beauty to his friend Gyges; the 
desure of fiune in Csesar weeping before the statue of Alexander; 
the virtue of Phocion in refiising the bribes of Alexander; and the 
piety of ^neas in preserving his father fix>m the flames of Troy; 
with nundi^erless odiers that must occur to every one's recollection. 

The 
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The Florentine and Roman schoob hetve seised on the most 
piomioent parts of the arts, and, having perfected them, left but 
little to do for those who followed beyond embellishing: whatever 
was strong and fi)rcible they seized in their nughty grasp; hence 
those who have succeeded them, as they polished, have lost vigor 
and expression. The Carracci attempted it, and with some of 
their scholars were often successfiil, and for dignity and expression 
ranked next after the above great scfaoob. The Venetians appear 
scarcely to have thought of it in the rich bustle o€ their pictures^ 
Rubens among the Flemhigs ranks first: and when the Dutch at- 
tempted at expression, h was always low and vulgar; Rembrandt 
was an Instance, and with a desperate bad choice of figure. Ra- 
phael for expression justly ranks before any other painter, of which 
tiMre are fine examples at hand in the Cartoons at Windsor Cas- 
tle,* and which by the first judges are ranked among the best of 
hb works, if not the very best They are unquestionably prefera- 
ble to any of his pictures in the Vatican, lor purity of invention 
and hbtoric truth. His easel pictures are generally poor. 

By expression we do not confine ourselves to the face merely, 
but to the justness of the general action. That expression b just- 
ly placed at the head of the art b evident fix>m its difficulty, ^fbr 
to express well, we must in onrselves led the passion^ we wish to 
represent. He who wishes to wring another's heart with angui^ 
BMist feel as exquisitely himself: hence the necessity of recurring 
to nature, and not depending on the fedings of another, as the 
naimerist ever most. We shall obtain but little advantage in thb 
instance from a model: we must, therefore, recur to oursdves; 
and in so doing the looking-glass will become our best friend : 
for, as Pope observes, 



Ctnraccenofth^ 
difiercBticbooti 



Expreuion ip* 
pliet to the pro* 
priety of the go- 
serai action, at 
wdlaatotfaa^of 
ihefiiM. 



He best shall paint them who can feel diem most. 



The Ptooons^ as they are called by Le Bruii| are so much over- 
dmrged, as to have become caricatures. There b no laying down 

H h 2 rules 

* These inestimable pieces have been lately removed to Hampton 
Court. M. 
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The knowledge 
of truth must be 
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comparison. 



rules for what must ever depend on the feelings. Next to mtme^ 
the antique heads of the Laocoon, the dyiag Alexander, the 
Niobes, and many others, will be well wmlb consuHng; but ex* 
pression must be general ; we see agony io the fingers and tees of 
the Laocoon as strong as in the face. DemenichiiioandPousfimwert 
great in expression ; but, as before observed, Raphael b the first 
modem. It would be an unpardonable neglect to overlook a 
work of British art, that for expression would dispute precedence 
with the best of the Roman school. Where shall we see patermd 
de^iair represented with more force and troth than in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Count Ugolmo, or the horrors of death pronounced 
in a more determined and masterly manner than in the children? 
We need say no more : Sweetness and Truth were his handmaids; 
and when he died the Graces would no longer remain on the eartk 
Where encouragement has been offered, the British artists have 
done their duty: in portrait and landscape they equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the best foreign masters; and in histoiy some works have 
appeared honorable in the highest degree to the nation, lliey 
will be sufficient to show to posterity the powers of the art m the 
time we live: a few good works are enough^ perhaps, in an un- 
grateful age.* 

If we wish tp know much, we must see many things of a kind, 
ttiat by comparing them we may acquire a more perfect idea of 
the things than the indindual object conveys; and diose kleas we 
are bound to improve till we understand the true principles of ge> 
neral nature, or unaccompanied with those peculiarities that mads 
the defects of the individuals in each q^cies. 

When 



^ I am justified in using the words ungrateful age, by the shameful 
neglect shown at the tale of Macklin*s pictures by British artists. Art,, 
like beauty, having once withered, can never be restored. Constantine, 
with all his wealth and power, could not resusciute it, but was obliged 
to rob ancient Rome to adorn his new city. Rouse, countrymen, rouse ! 
you will add to your own immortality, and give vigor to the labors of 
the artist, by encouraging the noble walk of history painting. How re- 
nowned have the Popes Julius and Leo, with the Medici, become from 
•o doing 1 The present opportunity lost may never be regained. Why 
should we not contend for the empire of wisdom as well as of the sea ? 
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When we have determined on a subject, we must with all due 
expedition make a sketch of the principal persons conremed in the 
event, or whatever constitutes the feature of the picture, without 
itgard to dress or any of the lesser incidents, as much of the fire 
and spirit of the actions, as well as the grandeur ef the whole, de- 
pends on the first impression. We must then da by our sketch as 
Virgil said he did by his works,, '^lick them into shape ;*" for, as 
the first part depends on the imagination, so the second is the re- 
sult of judgment : we are then to- prune or add till the whole 
comes mto perfect ordonnance, choosing such objects as are strik- 
mgly noble or beautiful, and adding such accessoiy circumstances 
as may best contribute to illustrate the stoiy. In our progress 
with the sketch we may add a second or third group, settle the 
dresses and the back-ground, whether landscape or architecture, 
the disposition of the masses, and complete the whole by slightly 
tinting it. 

We are bound to preserve a whole throughout our work, as 
well as a unity of time and place: we should, therefore, avoid 
every thing local ; even a well-known face or figure destroys in- 
terest, l^ rendering the work familiar^ 

Lahesse whimsicsdly descr3>es a picture of the Deluge, painted 
by an artist of his time, as made up of absurdities. Among other 
things jumbled together is " the grave of Mahomet, rolls of Vir- 
ginia tobacco, a Cardinal's cap, a child in a go-cart, pickled her- 
xings,. a smutcb|x>t and pencib, all the toys from a Nurembei|[ 
toy-shop, the records of the imperial chamber at Spire,'' and, to 
crown the whole, *' the Vatican," and the artist's own dear self 
** sitting on the fore-ground sketching every thing after the life." 
The man must be ignorant indeed who could be guilty of such 
gross errors. An artist possessing common sense, will never act 
so absurdly as to mix in the same picture things antiqne and mo- 
dem; an erri>r common among the Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch 
masters. The Dutch have treated history under circumstances so 
purely local, that Christ has appeared in the storm in a common 
fishing-boat with the tri-colored flag flying ; and Dalila represent- 
ed as cutting a lock from ahuge black peruke of the end of the 
seveqteenth centuiy. If 
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If the ftibjeet we mean to handle liet in Eg^, Athao^ or 
Rome, kt us endeavour to tmqpoit ounehres tUthcr by the 
waimtb and activity of our imaginatkNi, and, by removing every 
thing local, lead the spectator through the delightfiil and mimical 
fluues of sdenoe, so that he may actually hnagme the scene to be 
transacting before his eyes. 
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ESSAY VL 

ON COMPOSITION, OR DISPOSITION. 

— — but in such order all. 
At, though bard wrought, may seem by chance to fall. 
Duks OP Buckingham. 

Composition is the forming of a whole by the union of ?»• 
rious dissunihur parts; or, in a more pamter-like sense, the art of 
arrangmg the-figures, and odier materials of a picture, in such a 
manner that the whole may appear as if the result ef chanee^ 
though produced by the most consummate art. 

Before we proceed to oflfer such rules as are to be extracted 
from the works of the most esteemed masters, it may not be im- 
pn^r to premise, what previous knowledge is necessary to enaUe 
us to produce a composition. 

When we have occasion to speak of the works of certain artists^ 
we wish at all times to be understood, as referring through them to 
nature: for it must ever be remembered, thai art cannot fi/mith 
its onvn rules. 

Some who have written on the arts, have recommended puti- 
cular books for the use of young vtists; which is siqiposing a cei^ 
tain quantity of mformation sufficient to make a painter. Where 
he b to begin his inquiry every one knows; where to stop, no one 
can tell: one thing is certain, there is no danger of too mtich 
knowledge making him spoil his work. 

It is of the first importance to imagine well our pkture. To 

this end, we must take every means to become well acquainted 

with the histoiy whence our subject is drawn, that we may be 

1 come 
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e&Bolt htoS^m With the cbaractere we are to represent: hence a 
,reference to their lives becomes necessary, that we may not mi». 
take a bed man for a good one from the sbow of one good action. 
This is not all ; time and place most be attended to, that we may 
not oonfosnd the cnstonn of one people with the manners of ano- 
ther. The country, also, should be characterized by iti trees^ 
rivers, monnments, and puUic buildii^, as well as the inhabitants 
by their dress and maimerB. All this, nay mote, being absohitely 
necessary, how is it possible that an artist wkh a httie readmg can 
^aocomphsh a work like an historical pieture? As well m%fat we 
aoppose, that the merely reading Homer would.be sofiicient to 
enable ns to desigpi fircm that author, without any previous histo- 
Meal information. 

He who first acquires a knowledge of geography,, wfll not only 
h^ter uifAerstmd faisfeory and Inogriqihy, but receive a higher relish 
for them than had he.feUowed a (hfferent order of reading. What 
gives us aa mterest in iEneas, but our supposing him the founder 
of the mighty empire of Rome? otherwise, he becomes a mere 
robber. 

As an this knowledge cannot be obtained without much atten- 
tion, we shaO find great advantage result from making memoran* 
dams under their re^ectke beads,, of the customs, manners, 
buikhngS) and other chrumstances connected with hisloncal paint- 
ing; by which means, we shall collect a mass of information at ail 
times ready to refer to, and that without its interfering in the 
4east with our practical stucKes. Lord Bacon justly observes, 
^ The proceedii^ upon somewhat conceived in writing,, doth, for 
the most part, facilitate dispatch; for though it should be wholly 
rejected, yet that negative is mote pregnant of direction than aa 
indefinite, as ashes are more generative than dust J' 

Those who propose to themselves to pursue the great and ar- 
duous task of history-painting, should be careful to guard against 
eommencing then: career too soon, or before they have obtained a 
stock sufficient to that end : some hate started with so slender a 
capital, that it has been confined to cdor,. chiaro-ascuro, with, now 

and! 
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and then, a socceflsfiil composition; requisites that do not sink be- 
low tbe 8iq[)erficies. 

The aoquiremeiits necessary to qualify an artist to puisne the 
great and important part of the art we are treating of, are many: 
he should possess a thorough knowledge of the human figure as 
far as it regards his art, and its attire, with landsciq[)e, architecture, 
cMarO'Oscuroy and color: he should be well read in history, anti- 
quity, and the best poets; to which he should join a knowledge of 
practical geometry, as the foundation of per^iective; with that 
part of optics called chromatics, as it explains the colors of light 
and of natural bodies; and, withal, possess a tolerable faciUty of 
hand. Nothing can be more difficult than to fill up the charao- 
ter of a great artist, particularly if he proposes to raise a just and 
lasting r^Mitation; and, not content, like the generality of the pro- 
fession, to produce trifles, extends his riews beyond the present 
generation, by the cultivation of works that may flourish in future 
ages. To do this, in addition to the above acquisitions, he should 
be endowed by nature with noble and elevated sentiments; a ready 
and warm genius to invent, accompanied with the greatest cool- 
ness to arrange; penetration to apply a justness of character, with 
patience and industry to cany him through the detafl : in &ct, his 
nature should be so formed as to possess the contraii^ies of hot 
and cold; tiiat is, with the greatest vigor should be united die 
greatest caution. 

O the god-Iik^ attribute of extending benefits beyond the grave! 
Where are now the ancient heroes? Then* names are scarcely re- 
membered, and their mischiefs have long ceased to trouble; while 
the labors of a Homer, a Viigil, a Shake^)eare, and a Milton, with 
a long list of worthies, even now give bread to thousands ! 

Some one has well observed, that " The great end of books is 
to set the mind a-going:" all indeed we can hope fit>m our first 
efforts is, to raise in the mind that spirit of inquiry that may ulti- 
mately lead to an imitation of the great, the noble, or the beau- 
tiful: all the rest is fit>th. 

It was their high notions of the art, that led the old masters to 
such an exalted perfection as to become the admiration of the 

civilized 
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mfaed port of the world, and pbeed them among the first order 
of mcMrtaby or those who have extended thehr services beyond 
their being. Anger, hatred, and revenge, are passions possessed 
by every one in common with the brute; but to understand that 
infinitely remote point of perfection which constitutes the founda- 
tion of true art, b the reward of few. 

' It is a misfortune for the art, that every one imagines himself a 
critic in painting; ali are tried by their peers but the poor painter: 
but let those who are m affected raptures at the touch of a pencfl, 
or the neatness of handling, recollect they are the most trifling 
and insignificant parts of the art; criticism should be general in all 
great works: it is a common precept in art, that an attention to 
the whole supersedes all consideration for the parts.* 

In wit, as nature, what affi^u our hearts 
Is not th* exactness of peculiar parts ; 
'TIS not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
fiut the joint force and full result of aU. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

Petty ciitidsm should be punished with silent contempt. We 
might as well ^^ hew blocks of marble with a razor," or *' whbtle 
to mfle-flitones,'' as attempt to convince some people. There b an 
applause which is superior to all others, that is, our own, from a 
conviction of well domg; or, in other words, a consciousness that 
our industry is rewarded with improvement. He who b too 
anxiously eager for the applause of others, exchanges indepen- 

I i dence 
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^ It must not be understood that the above precept goes to recom- 
mend a neglect of the subordinate parts. Over-finishing (that is, the 
nicely defining the form of each part of an object, as a hand, a foot, 
&c.) is not one of the faults of the JBritish school. This fault, of want 
of care in making out the parts, is by some improperly ascribed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. That great man was not without his defects ; but 
we, as rational beings, should avoid them. It would be a poor justifi- 
cation for the practice of a vice, because we saw it in another. It is 
much to be doubted, whether the perfections of a great master will ever 
be properly felt by the mere imitator: the reverse b certain. 
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Jence for unoertainty, and happiness for diaappomtmei^ 
he is in danger of falling into a style familiar and oommony juch 
as may best suit the ideas of ordinary life and vulgar opinioiL 
We must be careful notto refine our delicacy to too tugh a pitch, 
otherwise we shall render ourselves liable to be wounded by eyeif 
petty criticism. Many with whom our situatioii compels ^UB to 
have an intercourse are no judges of art; others are influenced 
by prejudice; many delight to wound: but, whether the obaerva^ 
tion be the result of ignorance or vanity, the best mode of pimish^ 
ment will be neglect. 

We have already noticed, under Jtwentum, the two cbaradeM 
of composition, as the g^^and and picturesque; that th^ former apr 
plies to grave and serious subjects, while the latter appeacs to a»> 
sociate best with gay and sportive ones. Beauty and grace not 
only delight m, but derive their greatest power from, mild variety: 
hence one of th^ greatest beauties in our common writing characten 
results from the swell, or the opposition of force and delicacy in 
the lines, which give grace independent of form: the same thing 
enriches and adds spirit to a masterly outline, to which, if we join 
^o% (we mean true) form, it will possess the first or hi^iest kind 
of excellence. Among the pro&ssioo there is ^;reat difl^eronoe of 
opinion relative to conaposition; we should Iherefoie wish to be 
\mderstood as offering those rules that relate to meters of taste, 
with delicacy and modesty, for fear of forcing genius into one par- 
ticular track of operation. 

ISothing can be more fiil^e than to s<;^po8e the act of coK^posi* 
tion subject to some positive law, or that the figures of a group 
should be invariably composed under some particular form. Men 
who look at pictures, and from them obtain all their knowledge, 
are apt to run into this error^ and suppose, because diey see a 
group in some celebrated picture make somewhat of an angle, 
that all figures to be weH put together must assume the triangle. 
Others, m contradiction to that doctrine, maintain that the true 
Venetian metiiod of composition requires the group to incline dia* 
gonally, that is, running from comer to comer of the picture, as- 
serting that the former method is barbaroiis and French : another 
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fct of men caH the horizontal line simplicity, and the true Romari 
metfatody expecting to see a range of heads of an equal height nm- 
mng' through the greatest part of the woric. It appears pretty 
certain, that the shape of the group must depend greatly on the 
nature of the subject. A Triumph must necessarily assume a dif 
farent figure to a spectacle like a Descent from the Cross; because 
it would be so in nature. 

He who wishes to affect, with sorrow or melancholy, can only 
expeet to succeed by the removal of whatever may be likely to 
(riease, either from variety and contrast of form, brilliancy of co- 
lor, or striking effect of light and shade; and one great aid will 
result from telling the story with few figures, which greatly adds 
to simplicity. The chfef reason why Raphaef is preferred for 
composition, is his pOiuessuig a style more simple and expressive 
than any other. Simplicity appears to have marked the charac- 
ters of the Roman and Florentine schools, as also that of the Ca- 
ncel; after whom, we must place Poussm, Le Sueur, Bourdon, 
and such others as have affected the same simple and expressive 
mianner. 

Le Bmn, though an artist of great merit, has, in naany instances, 
80 crowded his composition wift incidents, that the attention is 
elitirely taken from what ought to constitute the principal feature, 
and the mind becomes distracted amidst a multitude of events: 
witness his Crucifixion, and Slaughter of the Innocents. Expres- 
sion derives much of its force from shnplicity. Sterne, in his Sen- 
timental Journey, was obliged to take a single captive to give 
fence to his description. What can more strongly affect our feel- 
ings than his Maria? A multitude of objects rushing on the sight 
destroy interest, and in single objects, too many parts produce 
the same eflfect : hence the necessity of not over-crowding with 
ohmments. 

Diversity does not carry widi it so much art, or the appearance 
of art, as is generally supposed ; for, if we diligently attend to na- 
ture, we shall find an infinite variety of formed groups resulting 
from the disposition of some men to sit, others to stand, the con- 
trast of children with adults, men on horseback, the irregularities 
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of ground, and a variety of circumstances; aD tending to pnv 
duce a diversified and irregular mass, probably assuming, more 
frequently than any other, a general figure ap|>roaching to the 
pyramid. 

If we examine the most approved compositions of the Roman, 
Venetian, pr other schools, we shall find not <^ly the general dis- 
position tending to the pyramidical figure, but each group taken 
separately, with this difference, that in the Venetian and Flemish 
it is rendered more excessive. Hence, from a dash of excess in' 
Rubens, he becomes a better master to study than any other, but 
he must be studied with caution. The close adhesion of his 
figures points out the method of composition ; the striking and 
conspicuous manneV of arrangmg his tints, evinces the plan pui^ 
sued in grouping the colors; while the union of shadow with sha- 
dow, and light with light, is seen in the breadth and vastness of 
his masses. By hb excess we may learn, as from Diogenes io 
morals^ who observed, tiiat he acted like musiciaiis, who gave a 
higher tone in order to indicate a true one. 

The affisctation of contrast in some artists is abominable; it 
looks studiously absurd to see a woman lying on the ground, wkh 
a child at her brea^ and another playing near her; beades the 
conunon trick of mixing, in quantum si^cit, naked with clothed 
fiigures; old men with young ones; side opposed io the fiiU face; 
the contrast of violent motion with languid attitudes; and a thou- 
sand other petty arts to trap the unwary. Such violent opposition 
will never please the judicious. Where the highest degree of the 
picturesque is intended, it should never be carried to excess. 
How ridiculous would it appear in a landscape to see trees cros- 
sing each other at right angles, or one vettical and another hori- 
zontal! In this instance, we may take an example from nature, 
whose progress from season to season, is by gentle and almost 
imperceptible degrees, and not by violent opposition firom heat to 
cold. By the same rule, violent fore-shortenings should be 
avoided; a little adds dignity; but, in general, the figures had bet- 
ter be composed than otherwise. We should be careful of mis- 
taking bluster and rant for spuit and greatness. '' Be not too tame 
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neither, l^at let your own discretion be your tutor; auk the action 
to the wofd, with this special observance, that you overstep not 
the modesty of nature." 

Weak minds are apt, when they attempt the expressh^e style, to 
give their figures the wild and extravagant attitudes of lunatics. 
That grave dignity observable in the works of the Florentine and 
Boman schoob, has entitled them to the first place in composi- 
tion : the next b justly held by the Caracci, whose pupils, as they 
lost sight of dignity, substituted bustle and show for simple truth. 
The style of Guercino b forcible and strong, but less elegant and 
beautiful than Guido, which b easily perceived m the extremities* 
Poussm has great simplkity m hb compositions, though hb figures 
are sometimes too much scattered. He b remarkable for not 
suffering any low or vulgar thought to break in on the dignity of 
hiSs story; an error sometimes coounitted even by Raphael. There 
are admirable traits of the true Roman simplicity in the pictures 
of Le Sueur. Tbey are rare jewels; and Le Brun's Stoning St. 
Stephen b highly classical 

Most of the writers on composition in pamting seem to imagine 
iX to depend on contrast, and recommend it in the strongest man- 
ner; but violent oj^iosition^ as before stated, not only destroys 
simplicity, but b of all affectations the most disgusting. If oppo- 
sitkm or contrast were a criterion of excellence, the most vk>lent 
would become the most perfect; and, like a caricature, the more 
unlike nature, the better it would be. Variety or contraposition b 
certainly necessary; but the degree cannot be ascertamed by 
weight or measure, it must be learned from the works of esteemed 
masters. Common sense must dictate the necessity of not making 
all the attitudes alike, and also keep us from a contrary eauxas. 

In a fine composition we shall discover, by an attentive exami- 
nation, all the parts so depending on the whole, that the removal 
of any object would destroy the general good arrangement 

That variety necessary to the perfection of a group, should be 

dbplayed in a single figure, especially if it be a beautiful one. If 

the figure b seen in front, its grace will be increased "by showing 
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the fice m profile^ ^^di a slight iDdmtion in the chest:* <me of 
the legs hdng stra^ht, the otfaa^ should be thrown back ; and so 
of eaeh limb :t but this variety must depend on the nature of the 
subject, as such a contrast would ill become a pyiosc^>lier, apos- 
tle, or senator. 

A single figure may be considered as a group in itself, and such 
It studied one would by no means unite with many, any more than 
one taken from a number would do as a smgle figure. 

The contrast ob9ervable4n Ri^^iael is not an aftctatkm of va- 
riety, but die result of consummate judgm^it, where the erect 
and inactive figure is introduced to give energy and motion to the 
active. Contrast in him is the result of necessity arising from deep 
reflection, not the studied and insipid oppositH>n of an old man, a 
young wmnan, a boy and a girl, which we often see in pictures. 
He knew, well that a philosopher or an apostle would not move like 
a soktier, a virgin like a matron, or childfeo like adults; wluch ap- 
pears to make part of that variety observable in his works. He 
appears also to have preferred the action to its termination; which 
renders the stoiy more dear,, and leaver the spectator deUghted 
with a svqmided motion, and in expectation of its termmating. 
Aman represented in the act of walking, and as having termmated ; 
hit step, will not have so anunated an effisct as one not havii^ fi- 
niihed it. Much of the beauty of the Apollo Belvidere arises 
from the state of action be is rqiretented und^r* We aln^ost ima- 
gine he is actually moving when viewed in front. 

In a great master, eveiy thmg is the result of reason: if a limh, 
such as a hand or foot, is concealed by drapery, it does not arise 
fron idleness or ignorance ; it is done to give beauty to some 
principal members, by not making too great a display of parts, or 
to avokl what woidd otherwise produce an ugly forin. 

The grand or expressive style will ever rank first ; the otiio*, as ' 
m the handrof Lanfranco, Cortona, &c. is only the art of agree- 
ably 

^ See Essay on Grace, i 

f See the Venus de Medicts, ApoUo Belvidere, and others, remari;- 
able for grace. 
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ably fiUing a large picture with figures, or merely pleasbg the eyes 
it may justly be termed ornamental, and ranks infinitely below the 
pure picturesque. Jn all works qfart, the philosopher will inquire 
whether the head or the hand is most employed. Poussin, though 
admirable in con^)osition9 often excels in the accessary parts. In 
his Pyrrhus, the figures, and distant ground over the river, are 
more beautiful than the principal part.; a 'prodigality avoided by 
Hapbael; sot is he so noble in his best thoughts; and his women 
are often ordinary. We wish to be understood as always distin- 
gnisfaing (between the grand style and the picturesque* In the for- 
jDner, the utmost simplicity is to be observed in the arrangement, 
and every thing Iflte artifice avoided ; while the latter admits o^ 
and derives much of its character from, variety. 

In a rip^oup the.actbt genemlly prefers unequal numben, as % 
5, 7, or 9, which unite with a better grace, and afford a greater 
variety, than as^ other; but, where equal irambers are usec^ 
those composed of two unequal ate best, as 6, 10, and 14 ; but 
double pairs will ill accord, as 4^ 3, 12, &c. The pqpcipal pait 
of the story ought undoubtedly to occupy the centre of the pii>> 
jture; and the group, by assuming a rotund or semicircular fom^ 
will assist the light and shade, and enable us to bring the princi- 
pal figure in light, as well as to proems masses by combining the 
shadows of several oLyects in one. In thb respect Kaphael has 
diqilayed so much judgment, that it appears, from his works, evi- 
dent that he would have proved a great master in light and shade, 
had he been permitted a longer life : however, he did enough to 
furnish the hint to the Venetian school. 

In whatever way we may dispose our group, the principal figure 
ought lo be rendered con^fiicuous, either from situation, color, 
cbrapery, light, or from alUhese combined. To talk about " effect 
of light and shade," and thereby attempt to justify an impropriety, 
would be reducing painting to a style merely ornamental indeed! 
and make pamtings of no use beyond stopping a hole in the wall. 

As in the drama, the hero of the piece has a greater part to 
fustam to distinguish him, so ours must, as it were, lord it over all 
the other objects. 

Nor 
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Nor paint conspicuous on the foremost plain 
Whatever is (alse, impertinent, or vain ; 
But, like the tragic muse, thy lustre throw 
Where the chief action claims its warmest glow. 

Mason*8 Frbsnot. 



but not 
Itbored. 



overa 



Directions for 
grouping. 



Treatment of 
naked figures. 



It must not be understood, however, that the principal figure 
should be more labored or finished; that would destroy the unity 
which ought to prevail through the whole. 

In forming our groups, the greatest mass ought to be m the 
middle, and the little or scattered parts placed on the edges, to 
give the whole a lightness; while some places require to be left 
blank for the sake of repose; for, though our (Hcture should be 
filled, it should not be crowded. As we must also seek to obtain 
profondity proportioned to the greatness of the group, we should, 
to give the whole a pleasing air from a variety in its form, avoid 
placmg the figures in a file. Rubens, whose art in grouping his 
figures is great, sometimes runs into excess by attachmg them too 
nrach together, so as to make them appear to cling as mseparable; 
but, as before observed, his vices teach us what is right. The 
golden mean must form the object of our pursuit ; we should avoid 
a monotony of forms as well as too great a contrast; a number of 
extremities following each other in the same line will generally 
produce a bad effisct We should also avoid showing them in the 
same pQint of view. Poussin's Sacrament of Baptism is an excel- 
lent example, where many figures are pomting, all dififering fix>m 
each other. 

In exhibiting the naked, we are bound to show the most beau- 
tiful parts, which is, generally speaking, all the jcmits. The neck 
and shoulders in the male often fomf a fine mass in a group. 
But, above all, we should never conceal the extremities, from the 
power of expression they display, as well as the room they allow 
for the skill and abilities of the artist. In the female, the naked 
is ever pleasing, while an artful concealment will augment the 
beauty and grace. 
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But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress^ nor leave her wholly bare ; 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be spy'd. 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 

Pope. 

If our story reqiures more than one group, the same laws must 
influence us in the conduct of each; they ^ould certamly not 
exceed three. The princqnd one should prend over the others; 
andy by placing it near the centre, or in the second stage of the 
picture, we shall a£ford- the spectator a better opportunity of seeing 
it, and also furnish ourselves a better oppoitunity of surrounding 
the principal group with the other objects. 

As we are bound to support an equilibrium in our composition, 
ve ought not to crowd one part of the picture, nor leave another 
too naked ; but this must be done without adding weight to weight 
in a horizontal or perpendicular form. The same holds of chiaro- 
oscuro and color, where mass must support mass. Two actions 
or pomts of time should never be admitted mto one picture. M. 
Angelo, in the Capella Sestini, has represented Adam and Eve 
eating the fruit, and eiq^eUed the ^rden, in the same piece! 
Haphael's Peter in Prison, and Delivery, can hardly be called one. 

The painter, ^)eaking to the eye, should, m the choice of his 
subject, be careful that it admits imajges striking and grand: it 
should burst on the q)ectator like an unexpected peal of thunder. 
The horses in the pictures of Rubens add much to the digm'ty, as 
do also his fine light and shade. As m an epic poem, there should 
be but one action admitted in our pkture: it should be an entire, 
and, above all, a great one, and requure no further aid to its illus-, 
tration than what is contained in the picture; — it ought to explain 
the history, not the history the painting. As we are not confined 
to the mere letter of the story, we may use any means consistent 
with probability to iiUistrate our subject; as we once saw, in a 
-drawing of a Triumph, where the artist, to show the cause was 
l^ve, decorated a car and tlie shields with such objects as were 
^mbols of that passion; and, further, to show it was connected 
with Theseus and the Amazons, in the tablet of an arch repre- 
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seated that hero's battle with those heroines: but enough; an in* 
genlous mind will find a thousand ways of displaying itself. 

It must be obvious that the parts of esich figure should agree 
so as to pi^uce a whole: for instance, a thin hce should not be 
united with fitt hands. The same unity b necessary between the 
%ure umI its attire, wUch should suit the degree and character of 
the person, as well as be adapted to the age and sex. 

We cannot do better than conchide thb paper in the words of 
Sir Joshua:— >'< My advice is this: keep your attention fised on 
the higher exodlencies. If yo« compass them, and compass no- 
thing mofe, you are still in the first class. We may regret the ii»- 
numeiable beauties which you may want: you may be bnperfecC, 
but still you w31 be an imperfect person of the highest order.'' 
Tliat great man m anodier phice, speaking of '^ the well-grouBded 
painter, sc^s, ^^ as his prfr-eminence depends not upon a trid[, he 
is free from the pah^ sttq[Hckms of a ju^er, who Imt in pef^ 
petual fiear lest his trick should be d i sc o v er e d ." 
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ESSAY VII. 

ON THE POWER AND USEFULNESS OF DRAWING.* 

I am persuaded, that to be a virtuoso,, (to far at befits a gentle- 
man,) it a higher step towards becoming a man of rtrtue and good 
sense, than the being what in this age we call a scholar. 

Lord Shaftesbury. 

In this Essay we have two objects in view : to show the conoec- 
tioD of Drawing with P&inting -, and to exhibit, in as clear a ntaii' 
ner as we possibly can, its usefuhiess and mfluence on society. 

Before 



* The motive which influenced me in writing the present Essay, was 
to eadeavour to remove the prejudice of those who consider the arts as 
a, useless study, and their produce as things mereiy orbameotaL Bot 
who, in a state of civil society, would be content with the oseiiii or nc* 
cessary ? M ho is he whose soul seeks not after perfection ? 

The 
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Beforo we proceed, however, it nay be necesmy to obaerve» that Publimiii a- 
those who would qiiestioo the utility of the idrts, would be equallj *^ ■>«*««•. 
disposed to qu^sdon the uUUty q{ these Esaagfs, diat treat about 
them. Of their uaefiilness we hope to be able to offer numberless 
pioo&; but they rise superior to the merely useful: for that which 
is necessaiy, is neither ornamented nor elegant, because necessity 
implies poverty, while onianient inq^lies abuudauoe« Heuce archi* 
tecture» as an art, does not apply to mere house-buiMiog. 

In defence of these Essays, they are serviceable by exhibitiog 
the usefulness of truth; and so far they become an object. to all 
those who wish to be acquainted with the subject handled, and 
to obtain a knowledge thereb. But to those who never think or 
inquire, oi: concern themselves with matters of speculatkui, or who 
lake up with speculations without exjunining them, or read only 
to confirm themselves in such as they have received, not any thing 
can become an ofcject of concern, nor any book be usefid. 

That man was not mtended by nature for purposes base and The utility of 
ignoblcy none will deny; and^ if arguments were wanted, they ed ^'^ 
xn^ht be drawn from that eternal inquiry afto whatever is grand, 
dignified, or exalted; and, finally, after a state* siq>erior to our 
present terrestrial one. For it is not too much to assert, that we 
approach the Divinity in nothing sO much as in wisdom. Hence, ^Kir e£Eecu on 
as the arts are connected with wisdom, as' men become careless ^^^^t 
of their culture, they become equally incapable of foUiUing the du- 
ties of social bemgs. For knowledge is what humanizes mankind ; 

Kk2 reas(m 

The motions of bis spirit are dull as nfgbt, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. 

The subject had long engaged my attention ; but I had dropped the 
Idea of writing on it, in consequence of some intelligent friends observ* 
ing it would be useless, as no one could be so snipid as not to tee the 
usefulness and influence of the arts on society. Experience, however, 
has taught the contrary ; and I have been further strengthened in my 
resolution by observing, that the French National Institute, in their 
public sitting of April 5, 1802, have thought the inquiry of sufficient im* 
portance to offer it as a subject for the premium of a gold medal. 
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reason inclines them to mildness, hut ignorance generates piejn* 
dice, which eradicates every tender feeihig. 

What has been the fate of those people whose lawgivers forbid 
the practice of the elegant arts? It appears they well knew, that 
where art resides, wisdom will ever be of the pidrty ; and dreaded 
the downfall of opinions built on a false base. What was the fate 
of Crete, that was so renowned for her wisdom, valor, and laNvs ? 
How did she sink under the tyranny and oppression of Rome? 
With their freedom departed their arts, their sciences, their valor, 
and their virtues. With the loss of liberty we lose all the ardour 
nature has fumbhed us with to strengthen and support the flame 
of genius, and the ardent glow of valor : without it we become 
destitute of vigorous resolution, and smk below the natural virtue 
and dignity of our species. The wealth of a state, and the d^;ree 
of civilization of its inhabitants, are shown in the perfection of the 
elegant arts : no countr}^ ever flourished without them. 

Wisdom is power, and power is what preserves a nation: hence 
those who shut the door against knowledge, are wilfnlly seeking 
their own destruction : such is precisely the present state of the 
Turkish empire. 

Ye Gods ! what justice rules the ball f 
Freedom and arts together fall : 
Fools grant what e'er ambition craves j 
And men once ignorant are slaves. 

Pope. 
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of the arts in a 
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The arts have not only an influence on our manners, but dam 
on our passions, and, taken in a national point of view, are highly 
useful. The pictures representing gallant actions, or noble achieve* 
ments, rouse and stimulate to acts of heroism and pubhc spirit ; 
while those of a more elegant turn, exhibit examples of graceful 
address, and incline tlie mind to acts of beneflcence and virtue* 

DrawiDg may be said to possess a divine virtue in its creative 
power, and to be a perpetual miracle, as it preserves the images 
Af distant objects, and tlie likeness of those we love. Without 
risking oiur lives on the boisterous ocean, we may ^joy at home. 
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m a small book, representations of the finest productions 4>f nature 
and art, though situated in the remotest regions of the world. 

By Drawing is meant the exact imitation of all the forms and 
manners which present themselves to our aght ; and in knowing 
how to give eveiy thing its proper and corresponding character 
agreeably to the subject, consbts the excellency of what the artist 
terms a good draughtsman. 

Drawing, as far as it is connected with mere unitation, b a me- 
chanical operation, and may be acquired by a person of very mo- 
derate talents. So may a knowledge of bodies, properties, facts, 
events, and fables, by readmg. But the powers of invention, the 
vis poetica, which distinguishes the bard from the mere verifier 
or journalist, the genius from the mere imitator and copyist, must 
be a gift from heaven, bestowed at the formatk>n of the being. 
Neither this po^ic energy, nor the inventive powers of the artist, 
can be taught in schoob or academies ; but they both may be bu- 
ried in rust and inaction, if proper objects are not presented t6 
call them into motion. So the mventive powers of genius will be 
futile, if unaccompanied by a skill in drawing. Without thb, the 
learning of the painter or sculptor cannot be shown to advantage : 
it b the sine qua non by which all the other accomplishments are 
displayed. 

From wliat has been already stated, the dependence of painting 
on drawing must be obvious; but how limited must their ideas be, 
who conskler. it as *< the foundation of paintmg"' only I We know 
it b such : for without drawing, it would be in vain to think of 
producing an eflfect ; as mere color without form, must remain a 
crude and undbtinguishable mass ; yet it has &r better qualities 
than thb. 

Drawing b not only an accomplbhment the most elegant, agree- 
able, and ornamental, but, at tlie same time that it b the founda- 
tion of painting, b of the utmost utility to the sculptor, the civil 
and naval architect, the engraver, the engineer, tlie matheniatician> 
and navigator. It also assbts the gardener, the cabinet-maker, 
the weaver, &c. In short, there b scarcely a branch of civil so- 
ciety that b not indebted to it, from the maker of the iron raib 
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befofe oar house, to the te»-ura od our tebk. To it we are ib 
debted for repreaentations of those ekgant reraami of antiquity 
that have contributed so much to the adnmoement of our know- 
ledge of fine form. Volumes of verbal description will never coi^ 
vey so truean idea of a thing, as the most slight sketch. Henoe 
the source of much ai our knowledge in antiquity, of which laiw> 
guage could convey no adequate idea. To speak of the power of 
drawuig in a veiy limited point of view: without it we could not 
have maps and charts; without them we couk) not navigate ; and 
without navigation, we could not possess the advantages of con^ 
merce. Its appUcatk>n to ship*building must be obvbus, as every 
part is made to a scale. As a mere power of imitation, it unquea»> 
tionably sets a man at the head of creation, no other animal 
having made even the attempt. 

. To be able en the spot to make a sketdi of a fine buiklingi 
beautiful prospect, or any carious productkin of nature or of ail^ 
is not only a very desuable and elegant accmnplishment, but ia 
the highest degree entertahung. To treasure up whatever may 
occur in our travels, either for future use, or to illustrate convert 
sation, to represent the deeds of the great of former ages, and to 
pseserve the features of our most valued friends, has made this 
art not only one of the highest embellishments of our nature, but 
the delight of all ages. The greatest writers have united to praise, 
and emphres to encourage it. It has been in the highest degree 
morally useful ; and, where it has flourished, confenred honor on 
the country. In fact, society could not sustam a more severe loss 
than in being deprived of it; as many comforts, and all those el^ 
gancies that adom the present state of our being, must depart 
with it. 

No one can possibly judge of his powers from mere specuhitbn ; 
the test must be applied, before the value of the gold can be 
known. Nor will inactivity ever discover how far our fortitude 
will enable us to overcome difficulties, our patience to bear disap- 
pointment, or our industry enable us to range the wide field of 
art. The axiom so necessary to be remembered, that, were the 
arts of easy attainment, they would be unworthy the notice of a 

great 
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gteat itiiiid, shoiikl lodiice w to inciease our exerdons io propo^ 
fion to our disappointments ; recollecting^ that to strive with diffi«» 
culties is noUe, but to conquer is one of the highest points of fau- 
inan felicity. It is m painting as in writing: where difficaities 
occur, they arise from not clearly understanding the suliject. 
Hence, to be able to represent an object justly, we must under- 
stand its fabrication ; for it would be in vain to think of drawing 
tibe arch of a bridge correctly, without knowing bow it was keyed 
or put together; or even a basket, if we did not know how it wat 
woven. 

Among the number of our own national advantages, and wMch 
some may think superior to all others, we may observe, that the 
excdlence of our artists has turned the balance of trade in our Ifa- 
vor. For though we formerly imported vast quantities of prints^ 
we now supply all Europe, and import very few. Even for the 
decoration of our books, we were formerly obliged to apply td 
strangers : but Heath has added a taste to that department of art 
unknown to former engravers m the historical line : and,, among 
t9ie Topographical Publkations, many of those prints that accom^ 
pany the ** Beauties of Englmid and Woles^ must be highly inte- 
resting for taste and beauty. 

In the beginning of die hist century ,^ the writers on the continent 
amused themselves in endeavouring to assign a cause for liie dul- 
ness of us islanders in not having produced one historical painter. 
Our nmrthem latitude, being involved in fogs, was among the rea- 
sons assigned : but the cause of such absurd inquiries has ceased^ 
and the mental capacity of Britons no one will now dare to question. 

The consequence of out nation and the arts appear to have ad- 
vanced together. The first is evinced in our colonial possessions; 
and if we go back to the thne of Henry (lie Eighth, we shall easily 
discover the state of commerce, and the comfortless situation of 
society at that period,^ compared with the present. Hollinshed 
observes, tirnt chimnies were a novelty^ as were pewter ornaments 
for the table. Straw formed the bed, and a good hard block of 
wood the pillow. Then was the dawn of the arts. Since which 
time they have been advancing, and are now, thank God I mar 
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tured into a gloiious mid-day, under the auspices of his present 
Majesty. 

It is impossible to speak of the arts, without expressmg our gra- 
titude towards their great patron ; and were his name to flourish 
in DO other way, that of George the Third will be sacred to pos- 
terity with those of Leo, Julius, and all such as have a daim on 
eternity, as the protectors of art His Majesty has done for the arts 
what no Monarch of this nation ever did before : he has given, by 
his patronage, a turn to the national taste highly beneficial to the 
profession, which the public are bound to support by a liberal 
and fair encouragement. With respect to the mere act of buying, 
we are bound to consider hb Majesty in the light of a private gen- 
tleman, who regulates his expenditure according to his income : 
and we ought to thank God that it is so. 

Holbein had not taste enough to change the grotesque fashions 
of the court of Henry the Eighth. He brought about a revolution 
in architecture ; but he introduced a mongrel style, inferior to the 
Gothic of that period. Zuccaro was in England in the time of 
Elizabeth ; and dunng that long reign, we find httle improvement 
in architecture, dress, or in tiie general circle of elegancies. It 
was a court of intrigue and vanity. In the reign of James the 
First, Van Somer and Cornelius Jansen paved the w^ for Van 
Dyck — an epoch of taste : but this appears to have been confined 
to the court, and a few noble collectors ; and the troubles of 
Charles, hb successor, prevented lib giving them a more general 
influence ; yet hb reign stands high in the hbtory of architecture, 
from having produced Inigo Jones. Under Lely, taste sank into 
Indian gowns and flowing perukes ; till fashion became a monster 
in the time of Kneller, and appeared in buckram coats, square- 
toed sho^ and dispropordoned head-dresses in the ladies. Tbb 
8t}le of dress prevailed till within these few years, when good 
sense, and a more just taste, broke through the buckram and 
whalebone, and produced the present easy and elegant mode of 
attire ; which may be said to mark a point of national excellence, 
Reynolds contributed much to tlib change ; his jvhole life was a 
struggle with the hydra Fashion, as hb works evince* 

The 
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The above statement will be found not to apply only to the arr 
tkle of dress, but to extend to every department. Let us, for 'uh 
stance, from the period of Henry the Eighth, examine ship-build- 
ing, civil architecture, our furniture, plate, &cc, and we shall find 
them to have nearly improved together, or to have finctuated as 
the taste for dcssin prevailed, till the patronage bestowed by his 
present Majesty, by exciting a love for the arts, improved the na- 
tional taste to its present great and highly respectable state. 

However much we may lament that historical painting is not 
sufficiently encouraged, yet we must dissent from those who sup- 
port the old but erroneous opmion^ that our love of portrait paint- 
ing arises from a national vanity. This ridiailous idea has been 
bandied about, both by foreigner and native, till many, who take 
up with opinions without examining them, have believed it true. 
We boldly assert, on the contraiy, that it is national virtue that 
ghres it birth, and a desire the most rational, that of preserving 
the images of those we love and delight in cmistantly before our 
eyes. It argues great national beneficence, and goodness of heart. 
We may in some measure judge of the disposition of the master of 
a house, from the number of portraits he possesses : they cannot 
be likenesses of his enemies. Hence hischoke must be founded on 
love, and not, as that of the ancients' was, on prkie and vanity. The 
portiait painter, therefore, becomes morally useful, by increasing 
that social tie that binds society together, in keq>ing before our 
eyes the images of departed worth, or of existing merit. It is only 
those who neither love, nor are beloved, that have no need of the 
portrait painter. 

Before we dismiss the present Essay, we shall endeavour to point 
out some of the advantages that result from the practice of draw- 
ing, to those who do not make a profession of it. Many must be 
obvious from the former part of this paper. To every gentleman 
who travels, it is absolutely necessary ; for, mdependently of its 
teaching him to see accurately, the curious and ever-restless eye of 
the artist comprehends more, at one view, than the common ob- 
server will notice in an age. The volume of nature is laid open to 
bim ; his attention is alike directed to the vast and to the minute ; 
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men and manners are not concealed from his view, and his imagi- 
nation cluigs to perfection with inefiable delight: 

It is not too much to say, that drawing opens the mind more 
than years devoted to the acqiuring of languages, or the mere 
learning of words : it teaches to think. The artist is a true logi- 
cian : not content with producing effects, he is ever inquiring after 
causes founded on a visible demonstration, to exhibit them in hb 
works. 

We must not rank it among the least of the advantages resulting 
from the practice of the arts, that it inures the reflecting mind to 
the most enticmg sort of logic. The practice of reasoning upon 
objects in themselves agreeable, tends to produce such a habit, 
and habit strengthens the reasoning faculties. Besides, while the 
mind is engaged in obtaining knowledge, we escape the insipidity 
and indifference connected with the tediousness of inactivity. 
Hope attends labor; a blessing udmown to those who live lazily 
on the toU of others. The sensualist imagines he enjoys the world, 
because he eats and drinks, and runs about upon it ; but to enjoy 
it truly, b to be sensible of its greatness and beauty. 

Independently of keeping the mind employed, the arts contribute 
to harmonize the temper ; and the power of drawing brings with 
it so much mental enyoyment, that youth, in order to be occupied, 
is not tempted to precipitate into the ruinous and destructive vices 
of gaming and drinking. It defends us, m the meridian of life, 
from the wild schemes of ambition ; and, in old age, it becomes a 
sure shield against avarice. Shenstone observes, " Wherever there 
is a want of taste, we generally observe a love of money and 
cunning." 

The influence it has on our moral conduct is, perhaps, one of 
the greatest recommendations to the study of the arts. No one 
caa meditate on the order observable in nature, and not reduce 
his conduct to a similar standard of regularity. To have a just 
relish for what is elegant and proper in pamting, sculpture, or ar> 
chitecture^ must be a fine preparation for true noti(ms relative to 
character and behaviour. Should such a one be overpowered by 
passion, or swerve from his duty, we need not fear but he wiU 

return 
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return on the first reflection, and with a redoubled resolution not to 
err a second time : for he cannot but observe, that the well-being 
of nature, as well as of the individual, depends on regularity and 
order ; and that a disregard of the social virtues will ever be ac- 
companied with shame and remorse. Passion b a whirlwind, that 
shakes the human frame, as the convulsions of an earthquake dis- 
order that of nature. 

Every Briton that travels, should propose to himself pleasure 
and advantage, and his mquiiy should enable him to add to the 
national stock of knowledge ; for it cannot be said that he travels 
to ei^joy the advantage of a better government, or because other 
nations have a greater commerce. Hence, then, it must be for 
arts and learning. And how is he to become acquainted with the 
former, without a knowledge in painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, any more than he could with the latter, without a knowledge 
in the languages of the countries he may have occasion to pass 
through ? Lord Bacon says, ^ Travel, m the younger sort, b a 
part of educatk>n ; in the elder, a part of experience. He that 
travelleth into a country before he hath some entrance into the 
language, goeth to school, and not to travel.'' The same may be 
said of those who travel before they have obtained a knowledge in 
the polite arts. How many noble woiks of architecture did Lord 
Burlington bequeath to his countiy ! They remam monuments of 
national taste, highly honorable to his memoiy.* 
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* Let us be permitted to mention the honor the arts af present de- 
rive from the masterly productions of .the Earl of Aylesford, Sir G. 
Beaumont, Sir R. Hoare, W. Scrope, Esq. of Castle-combe j Captain 
Lewis, of the Royal Navy ; Captain Mordaunt, and many others, 
whose works will ever rank among the first productions of the pencil. 
Lord Warwick is said to possess the true poetic spirit for composing heroic 
landscape. While we are recommending to gentlemen to learn to 
draw, it must not be understood, that we wish to deprive the ladies of 
the pleasure and advantage that must result from their practising an art 
that stands, perhaps, before all others for improving our taste, particu- 
larly in such things as are connected with decoration. 
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Tliou^ we recommend learning to draw thus generally, wt 
must say it requires the utmost caution in the choice of a master ; 
for, should his abilities be confined, or his taste depraved, there 
is great danger of the poison being conveyed to the pupi! : and if, 
in the end, his better understanding rise superior to the evil, he 
will, unfortunately, have much to unlearn. A))Ove all, if he be 
arrived at an age to discriminate, objects worthy attention shouM 
be set as examples of imitation ; he should not be amused, and 
his time wasted, with gew-gaws and trash, beneath the dignity and 
attention of rational beings. 

Every one is acquainted with the progress of what may be term- 
ed conmion or school education. The masters begin teaching the 
letters, and then proceed to syllables, which are jdned into sen- 
tences : but the ultimate end is, composing themes to caU forth 
the power of invention, and convey a more exquisite idea of the 
language. Exactly so should be the progress in teaching drawing; 
If die knowledge to be obtained be the human figure, we begin 
with parts; as eyes, noses, heads, hands,. &c. which is the ABC. 
This, of course, leads to the whole figure, whieh may be com- 
pared to q)elling ; that naturally cmiducts to the round, or draw- 
ing from plaister casts; then firom the life; and ulthnately to 
con^position. Should landscape be the pursuit, the progress is 
precisely the same. We begin with parts, or smgle objects ; as 
trees, bridges, cottages,, castles, Stc. Here again is the alphabet. 
This too we quit to copy wholes, or a combination of objects ; 
and, in the end, we apply to nature, which sets us free from oujt 
master. TTien we must improve by our own activity ; and, like 
the bee, cull the hooey from every flower. As much of our suc- 
cess depends on the abilities of the master, the greatest care should 
be observed in the choice. He b but as a crutch to the lame ; 
but we ought to mske ourselves sure it is sound, and without flaw 
or shake ; that is, as far as our judgment will permit, or the opi- 
nion of friends direct. 

He who aspires to a knowledge in the fine arts, can only hope 
to succeed by turning his attention to the sensitive part of nature, 
particularly by tm inquiry after such objects as are naturally agree- 
able, 
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able, or the contrary : also such as are grand or mean^ pr<^r or 
improper. This is the only foundation of a just and rational taste^ 
and, like morals^ may be cultivated to a high degree of refine- 
ment. Hie fine arts, where the feelmgs only are concerned, will 
please, fipom their novelty, in the prime of life ; but the del^ht 
will cease in a more advanced period, when the fervour of the 
imagmation goes off. On the contrary, where we are governed 
by just principles, and a thorough knowledge, they will afford 
scope for fancy as well as judgment, they will grow into a favorite 
entertainment, and thev vigor will prevail as strong in the evening 
as in the morning of life. Thb only can make the arts truly de- ' 
lightful. It is not a few technical phrases, picked up from profes- 
sional men, whkh may enable one to babble like a parrot, that 
can at any tune please or be pleasing. Science is a coy lady, and 
will not grant her favors without being long courted. But, should 
we a^ire to no higher character than that of the mere critic, a small 
stock of information will suffice ; and practice will increase confi- 
dence where there is nothing to lose. Criticism is a lady of easy 
access: the want of meaning she supphes with words; and the 
want of knowledge is recompensed with cunning, She flatters all;, 
and those whom nature has made weak, oridl^iess keeps ignorant, 
may feed thm vanity at her shrine. 

Genius has been compared to fire from flint, which can only be 
produced by collision : if so, success must follow where nature di- 
;KCts, and perseverance attends^. Activity is a necessary mgredient 
to enable us to obtain a knowledge in art ; and should we find 
others out-st^ us, let us redouble our diligence, and comfort our- 
selves with the recollection, that a late spring produces the greatest 
plenty. 



Perteverence 
comihandt sue* 
ciu where ni- 
ture directs the 
pureuit 



Explore thro' earth and heav'n, thro' sea and skies,. 
The accidental graces as they rise ; 
And while each present form the fancy warms,. 
Swift on thy tablets fix its fleeting charms. 

Mason's Freskox. 
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ESSAY VIII. 

ON MANNER AND PENCILING. 

Peculiar marks I hold to be generally, if not alwajrt, defects , however 
difficult it may be wholly to escape them. 

Sir Joshua Beynolds. 

The word manner may be applied to color, light and shade, 
and penciling. It b expressive of certam peculiar marks that mva- 
riably characterice the works of each individual, as in some a blue- 
ness in the coloring prevails, in others a grey or yellow, while others 
are distingiiished by a harshness in the shadows; in one the pen- 
ciling is round ; m another, square or forked. So iar ba new man- 
ner fix>m being a mark of genius, as some assert, that, could per*> 
fection m paunting ever be attained, it would be uiraccompanied 
by any peculiarity whatever. 

In that part of our education which is to be obtained by copy- 
ing, we ought to be particuhiriy carefiil that the works we copy, 
or the master we imitate, have a manner the purest and the least 
vicious possible ; for we may rest assured, that singularity, which in 
some b glaringly absurd, will be the first portioD we shall mherit. 
He who forms to himself a model in a mast^, will be always 
inferior to the archetype : the heads of all the great schools have 
been superior to their mutators. Mature rises in the same degree 
over the servile and base. M. Angelo was supoior to hb disciples, 
and that in proportion to their dependent habit of thinknig* The 
same cause placed Raphael, Titian, the Caracci, &cc. at the head 
of certam classes of artbts, many of whom have followed their mas- 
ters Umpingly and awkwardly. The same baneiiil desire of imita- 
tion b equally detrimental to poets; for the arts cannot be called 
liberal in the hands of those who want spirit to think for themselves. 
Not to acknowledge the favors we receive, would be illiberal ; but 
to sink imder them into a state of slavery, b base. The wisdom of 
the world may inform, but we must improve from ourselves; for 
precept will do but little if the mind b not susceptible of it; the 
seed must be suited to the soil. The mind, like a fine spring of 
water, will become more productive and clear the more it is used. 
1 Pecidiarity 
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Peculiarity is what chiefly characterizes the different masters. 
We say, for instance, the manner of Raphael is dry and hard^ 
thereby indicating tlie too violent di^ay of outline, the decisions 
and abrupt divisions in the shadows, with the parts not suflkiently 
lost in their grounds. That of Spagnoletto is forcible with much 
red in tlie flesh ; while in tl»t of Rembrandt we expect little light, 
with a glow of color, that may too often be called rotteorripe. 
We may further observe the dark manner of Guercino and the 
silver of Guido, with many others not necessary to mention. What 
are those differences in the various masters, but so many singula^ 
rities that characterize and distinguish the individual ? 

Raphael's first manner was like that of his master Perugmo ; 
but this he soon quitted for a sweeter mode of color, which he 
caught from Da Vinci and Bartolomeo, and for a more noble and 
elevated style, which he acquired from M. Angelo. Julio Romano 
imbibed much of the fire of his master; as did Rosso and Pre- 
maticio of theirs. The Caracci adopted a most Uberal manner of 
imitation, founded on a combination of the excellencies of all the 
great schools, and ultimately produced one entirely new. Dome- 
mchino, Guido, Guercino, and Schidoue, exhibit in their works 
but slight traces of the school they were formed in. Van Dyck 
is perfectly original. Our countryman Reynolds is an example of 
this liberal manner of imitation; we see in his works the grace of 
Corregio and Parmegiano combined with the beauty and richness 
of Venetian coloring, accompanied mth the chiaro-oscttro of the 
Flemish and Dutch. La Sueur's first manner resembled his master 
Vouet, which he soon quitted, and made himself superior in every 
part of the art. Le Brun was influenced by the same spirit of ii>- 
dependence, and left his master flu* behind. 

Of those who have been destitute of the pride of independence, 
and have fallen into a narrow, confined, and illiberal kind of imita- 
tion, we will point out a few. Guido was imitated by Siram*, 
Poussui by Verdier, Paul Veronese by his brothers, and Jacomo 
Bassan by his sons. Rubens was imitated by Jacques Jordans^ 
who has increased the excesses of his master without adding one 
perfection of his own, Rembrandt was followed servilely by Bra- 

mer^ 
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mer, Eckhout, De Gelder, &c. We might enumerate many others, 
which must occur to every one's recollection, whose works pass 
with the ignorant for those of their masters. Perhaps this difference 
m the works of artists may arise from the external objects, and their 
images painted in the eye of some, not agreeing ; which may also 
account for the variation we observe between the bulk or altitude 
of bodies and their representations by various artists. Thb pecu- 
liar habit of seeing may constkute what we call manner. 

As perfection cannot be attained, eveiy artist, of necessity, will 
have a manner; but in proportion as he succeeds in approaching 
perfection will bis manner become the* more pure. This he can 
only hope to attain by an extenave inquiry ;^that is, by not slavish- 
ly tying himself down to the imitation of an individual. He is 
bound to show in his works that he has opinions of his own, and 
that he dares to think for hunself. 

It b certain that too much copying, or too great a devotion to 
the works of some favorite master, brings on a habit of seeing 
even nature with his imperfections. Hence it is, that what is term- 
ed the 5^ools, have in the end proved the ruin of art ; not because 
they were bad, but because weak men have been content with na- 
ture at second-hand : some author calls such people not Nature's 
sons, but her grandsons. 

Before we conclude this Essay, we will just touch on the manner 
of Penciling, also called handling. The use of the pencfl is dis- 
tinguished into the smooth or metlow, and tlie expeditious or bold. 
The application of those manners must, in a great degree, depend on 
the size of the picture to be painted, and also on its situation and 
subject. As far as subject is concerned, the former method best 
applies to objects in themselves beautiful; as elegant female figures, 
young and sleek animals, pastoral, and all objects intended to de- 
light. The latter manner will best associate with aged, broken, 
and irregular objects, and such scenes as are intended to excite 
terrible emotions. The bold pencil of Rubens is highly admirable, 
jmd is a great beauty in his pictures; while the pencil of Van 
Dyck b more soft and mellow. Claude had a smooth pendlt 
suiting hb choice of subject ; on the contrary, Salvator Rosa is 

bold. 
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bold, and wdl impMted with colon The pencil of Tkian is ' 
a fine example for the heroic m landscape, or what may be 
termed the historical style, and which, as mentioned in our 
first Essay, derives its name fi'om the dignity of the objects of 
which the picture is composed. Those are mistaken who imagine 
that it derives its character from slightness and indecision, and 
who dignify their own crude and undistinguishable masses with that 
noble appellation. The pencil of Titian is firm, bold, and at the 
same time decisive; and in the higher style of landscape, may be 
o£fered as an example worthy of our attention. We shall find 
numberless examples m the Dutch school to direct our hand in tlie 
pastoral; and the pencil of young Teniers is, perhaps, the finest 
in that part of the art. The pencil b not a mere vehicle for lay- 
bg on the color, but its motion must express the character of the 
various objects it may be employed on. As in landscape, the fo- 
liage of trees, incrusting of the bark; on cattle, in representing 
hair and wool; the character and folds of drapery, the thinness of 
flowers, &c. 

As well as the manual practice, painting requii^ 1« A boldness 
of hand in the dead-coloring : 2. In the second coloring, more cir- 
cumq>ection and labor: and, 3. Thorough patience and attention 
in the retouching and finishmg of the picture. These qualities can 
no more be separated than Venus and the Graces. 

He who wishes to insiu^ to hunself a good manner of penciling, 
diould avoid copying such pictures as are imperfect in that rtspect ; 
for, if we begin with a slovenly or bad one, every step will plunge 
us deeper in error. But all attempts at painting will be vain, if we 
do not possess the power to determine the form at once, whkh 
can only be acquired through a previous practice m drawing ; fi>r 
on this the clearness as well as the firmness of the penciling depends. 

There are two methods of preparing our pictmre: one is, to draw 
in the objects with their ground color, carefidly laying m the sha- 
dows, dead-coloring the lights solid, and preserving the shadows 
transparent throughout the work; in the second stage, to correct 
the forms, and add to the darks where wanted; and, thirdly, af- 
ter oiling out the parts, bringing the whole mto harmony by glaz- 

M m ing, 
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11^, scumblkig, and finiahiiig, with the extreme lights and dailis. 
This directioii is general ; for, after the lights and dmfa are added, 
parts may require to be kq>t down, enriehed, 6cc. eta practice must 
direct. The second medmd is to dead-color iolidly throughout, 
and to finish the shadows by glazmg. The latter method admits 
of greater changes being ma<fe m the w«^ during its progress^ than 
thftfbmicr. 
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ON STYLE. 

Nor, whilst I recommend the studying die avt from artist^ can. Lh%- 
supposed to mean that Nature is to be neglected. 

Sir Joshua R£tnou)s.. 

Pbrpbction in painting requires that the choice, the imitation, 
and tkc execntioni be directed to Hie same idea : this only can pro- 
duce a perfect unity in the whole work. It will qipear defective 
in proportion as it is dqmved of a union of these qualities; as 
d)at which possesses the fewest faults will ever be the most perfect 
work. Hence the foundation of a rational inquiry after excellence 
in art ; for he who wishes to examine a picture nicely or criticaTly, 
must make himself acquainted with the first idea, or general in- 
tention of the whofe, then of each part separately, considering 
them m themselves as relative to each other, and to the whole. 

An inquiry af)er the origm of the different styles of painting 
would naturally lead to a faistoiy of the art itself; but as tiiat is 
a subject that has been so fVeqnentfy handled, we shaR only touch 
so far on it as ntay hnmediately answer our purpose. 

The so-much-boasted criticisms on the works of the ancients, 
which are to be found hi various authors, can be but little depended 
on, though often dressed up in the technical phrases of art; be- 
cause the strongest language will always be used on the most ex- 
traordinaiy occasion, but the advantage resulting to the reader 
wiH dqjend on the capacity of the writer. All discussion on works 
that have ceased to exist for nearly 2000^ years is only loss of thne, 
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ae, from want of refercaoe, it cannot teod'to Hhisti^dte any one 
rule of art. Sach inquiriei may serve to amaae^ the idle, but will 
not tend in the leabt to benefit the artist 

The Phoenicians are believed not to have arriedl the arts to any 
great degree of perfection. To be sulficieotly well for the purpose 
of exportation would be the utmost that would be requii%d ; and, 
perhapf, their merchants would ttot be inclined to rbk muai on 
articles, • the buyers of which wouM be the weal^y, and often the 
ignocant. What might be requisite for the }>urpose o{ oniaineat, 
would, be more hkely to be showy than just. 

No one can deny, however humiiiatii^ the thought any he, 
that we are indebted to the Greeks for some of the finest foivs 
at present in art. Many have attributed their superior powen to 
the climate: but we oi^ght rather to asciBbe them to the freedom 
they enjoyed, and to the wisdom of then: legisiafeors; not ibrgettiag 
their enthusiasm for beauty, which they considered as a gift of the 
'gods; snd that with them, men were more valued for their 
personal merit, than for the wealth they possessed. The happy 
Grecian might rest contented in his poverty, as it was not 
thought disreputable, ^and that his abilities vwHild prove a sufficient 
pasqport to society, and to the^ighest honors. The oKMleni artist 
is solicitous of obtainiog money, knowing that it is now the fint 
test of his abilities m the <qpiaion of the worid, and'a stronger le* 
commendation than wisdom. Hence the nobler energies of the 
soul are weakened ; and ftom want of the stronger motive, honor, 
the love of fame ^inks into the base and selfish desire of wealth. 
This has mduoed the weak and pusillanimous to i^ly to the arts; 
and as they aspire after nothing but interest, they are unacquainted 
with those suUinie couc^tions the arts requue. 

It is always more easy to imitate the style than the reasonings 
and science of the original : hence those who snoeeeded the early 
Greeks, fiiiled by decrees in the most essential parts; whkh may 
account for that sort of mechankal harshness, and often want of 
elegance, observable m some of the works called R<mian. 

The Romans appear to have encouraged the arts as a means of 
addkg to theur pride, and of feeding theur vanity. As a nation, 

M m 2 they 
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they are rather to be viewed at a cfatance; their character is too 
selfish and oppressive to invite to an intimacy. We have no rig^t 
to look for true taste among a people who coald drag their cap> 
tives at their chariot wheels, or slaughter them in theatres. They 
appear to have preferred pomp and show, " barbaric pearl and 
gold,** to true taste ; and thus to exhibit a picture of gaudy and wdl- 
dbciplined barbarians. A nation which places its first rqinitation 
on arms or war, wfll never have a lugher esteem for the peace- 
aMe professor of design than a Spartan or a Roman. Many of their 
most renowned works are recommended more to notice on account 
of thev richness than beauty, as Nero's golden pahices, &c. 
Pomp and luxury was their object; and they fell into the common 
error of ignorance^ that of augmenting the matter instead of im- 
proving the form. The best woiks produced among the Romans, 
from Augustus to Trajan, are justly held to be of Grecian woik- 
manship. 

Among the modems, eveiy countiy that has formed a school, 
appears to have had a cause for its style in its national diaracter. 
The gravity of the Florentines and Romans might require that 
justness and truth of form which they saw in the antique ^tues. 
The Venetians, a wealthy and gay people, would delight in mag- 
nificence fi^m then- commerce with the East; and painting fi:>r 
the ridi and luxurious would necessarily introduce splendor and 
brilliancy of color, with processbns, feasts, 6cc, The Flemi^ and 
Dutch were content with superficial or general rqnesentations of 
things. Of the French, the best masters have sought perfection 
in the Roman school; while others, complying with the national 
love for splendor, have sought perfection by bustle and show. Of 
our own nation, the love of locality and portraiture may be said 
strongly to mark the amor pairia, and to exhibit our charity and 
love for each other. 

A knowledge of tiie different styles is^ absolutely necessary to 
enable us to think deeply and freely. No man, however great hb 
powers, was ever aq>abte of subsistmg on his own stock : the more 
wide the field of inquiiy, the more we increase our knowledge, 
and quicken, and enlarge our ideas. We cannot doubt but tiiat 

M. Angeio 
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M. Angdo and Raphael possessed all the knowledge of art disco- 
Teied in their time. It is our duty to live,, as it were, amidst the 
gieat woAs of art, that, by enriching our minds, we may beable 
to produce something great and noble of our own* This is the 
true spirit of imitation, and which we may continue, without fear 
of its doing u» an iioQury, from in&ncy till we arrive at the fullest 
state of vigor. 

By style, as well as manner, we are enabled to judge if a pic- 
ture be the work of a certain master; for, should we remam 
doubtful from the former, a reference to the penciling may deter- 
nune the point. For, as in writing or qpeaking, we shall generally 
discover in persons a fondness for certain phrases, or a peculiar 
turn or connecticm of then: sentences, by which their sfyle may be 
known, so in painting we shall discover some favorite part forced 
on the eye; or thought, attitude, or habit occur, which stamps 
the master's style. Every one will possess more or less of the 
style and manner of the master or school from which he comes. 
Raphael, in his oil pictures, never whoUy got rid of that littleness 
of style derived from Perugino. 

To insure a good style, we must early habituate ourselves to 
contemphite noble works of imagination. This, if connected with 
a vigorous mind, a lively fancy, a strong memory, and a good judg- 
ment, will be attended with success. That those qualities are ne- 
cessary to enable us to form a good style, is^certam; for, by the 
imaginatioo we conceive images,, and if the impressions be clear, 
the style will be so too. But should the images be feint and im- 
perfect, the style will partake of these defects; for it cannot be 
denied that, as the painter b affected himself, in the same degree 
will he move the spectator. Hence, if the mind be dull, and in- 
di^sed to receive dear and distinct ideas of things, the style 
will be stiff and heavy; or, if the images be irregular and disor- 
dered, the work will be perplexed and confused. It appears to 
follow of course, that a lively fancy will be accompanied with a 
happy memory: through this we are supplied with the vast trea- 
sures of art and nature; for without a laige stock of images, we 
shall never be able to diversify our works in the way variety de- 
1 mands, 
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nttuds, and tbey would appear insqM from tiie too fte^ocDt letum 
of the same ideas. But, uidess all Ais be aooompaaied by agood 
judgment, the imaginatkMi will riot at the expense of reason, and 
we shall never possess a somid and accurate style. Hence it is 
that we often confound genius with an active imagination^ not re- 
collecting that excess is not its chamcter, and that the more we 
crowd with incidents, the more we weaken; and that, like great 
talkers, we may be bad oraton. 

Taste and style differ from eadi other; the ibrrn^ applying to 
our choice of objeets, wh9e the latter appears to aiM from our 
mode of treating them, or the augmenting certam parts, and de- 
pressiag others, as m the figures of M. Angelo, in which we -tee 
the convex lines raised so much as to give them a nasc«lar*aad 
gigantic air; by attempting which, many of his imitatianiiaveolkn 
lost the essential diaracter of the object. We say ^'the great 
style of Raphael's drapery ,** not merely on account of the casting 
of the iblds, which shows taste, but fiy>m his dropping the mindte 
parts, and taking only those essential to the great chanctii^*in 
pamting. The artists who have sought the great style have par- 
sued the above conduct; that is, have attended to the great and 
essential character; while those who have forced the triffiqg paits 
on the eye, have formed a mean or little one. The great style re- 
quires the human face in its perfection; the other includes the 
wrinkles, and other marks of the infiimities of nature. 
^ The Sublime Style is by many connected vrith a certain degree 
of intemperance and excess. The attempts of such may justly be 
termed the hobgobhu style; for with them nothing is subhrae but 
what will scare a man out of his senses. But scenes terrible or 
shocking, however admissible in poetiy, or where an orator may 
have occasion to work on the feelings of his audience, do not as- 
sociate happily vrith pamting; and when attempted, without the 
greatest care and circumspectkMi, become either ridicttlous or dis- 
gusting. Brueghel, called Hellish, and also CaUot, in their whim- 
sical scenes, mtended to a£^t us serioudy. Rubens, out of the 
number of representations he has left of the fate of the damned, 
has rather shown a warmth of imaginatbn than judgment in tb«r 
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tMtment: H b true, the nnchiiieiy be' had to me was btmiaii 6- 
gares; bot^ mstoad of making the most of them^ by exbibitiiig their 
sttflenngs, and thereby applying to our feelings, he has cieatedta 
8et of fiends that make us laugh. Scenes of horror require great 
delicacy of treatment^ as the mind cannot dwell, widiout disgust, 
on representations brought home m that determined' wi^ which 
painting demands. Pllkington relates^ iW>m Sandrart, that Spag* 
noletto represented an Ixion on the Wheel so^fiidU of pam and 
agony, that the wife of M; UflM, the possessor, from lookmg on 
it when with diild, was so afiected I9 it^ '* that her child, when 
it was bom, had dl the fingers diMorted eitaetly as the fingers of 
the Ixion appeared in tile picture.'' S& sensible of the necessity- 
of this delicacy hare the best painters been, that they l^ve coo^ 
ceided, as much as possible^ the shocking parts of a spectade. 
lb- the Slaughter ofthe lunocents, Poussin would be content willt 
aaineidfent or two, while Le Brun, m the same subject, has ag- 
gravated afi the horrors by an endless variety of butcheries. Ru- 
bens, in one of the finest sketches of his we have had in this 
country, has represented, in a disgusting way, a Saint with his 
hands and feet cut off; and has, most injudieiously, nay, most 
kisensibfy and indelicately, introduced dogs licking up the blood. 
Contrast the above and Titian's pkture of the Whidmg out a 
Sainf s Bowels on a Wheel, with Domenichino's delicate and sen- 
sible representation of the Death of St. Cecilia. A British artist 
would display more feeling and delicacy in representing a bull^ 
bait, than either Titian or Rubens have done in the above compo- 
sitions. Justice must sdlow, that a want of delicacy is not oilen. 
drargeable on the Italians. 

In the small compass we have been obliged to prescribe to our- 
selves, we fear it will become difikult sufficiently to compress the 
■latter, and at the same time render the subject tolerably clear. 

We take it for granted, that the welMnformed miod is the 
true standard of whatever is great and illustrious in any point of 
view. Hence it wiH follow, that in works of imagination, we sliall 
derive credit in proportk>n as we display more or less mental 
energy. For, though we may not possess the power of coloring, 
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or such other exoeUendes as would captivate the eye, yet we may 
exert the vigor of the soul in the reasoning and science of the 
woifc; and this energy it is m our power to improve by educatioD 
and habit One of our first duties is to enlarge and elevate our 
notions; for the dignity and grandeur of our work depead entirely 
on the dignity and grandeur of our thoughts, and the elevation of 
the soul. A greater misfortune cannot attend the arts, than for 
men of mean parts to practise them, either as pamters or engra- 
vers, as they invariably communicate the same bad qualities to 
their works. We may look below the siq[)eificies, and not be da^ 
sled with a gaudy appearance, or suffer our admiimtion to dwell 
on what the wise would contemn; or we may be led away i^W 
pageantiy and pomp, mistaking them for true honor and glory. 

By exerting the mind, we may raise our work into the sublime, 
from a judicious introduction of such accessory cucumstanoes as 
may add dignity, or con&ibute to the illustration of the story; 
particularly if they have a skilful connection, and affiact the ima- 
gination. We have noticed some such instances already in our 
Essay on Invention, as in Raphael's Paul at Lystra, Barry's pic- 
ture of Elysium, &c. These accessory cirrumstanres occur fre- 
quently in the works of the poets, and contribute much to hc^htea 
the scene; as m Lear, where the thunder storm makes the heait 
bleed for the sufferings of the old King: and how -sublime does 
the vision of the dagger render Macbeth by its judkious in- 
troduction ! 

Vastness b productive of the sublime, as will appear by consi- 
dering any object that takes up much room in the fancy. But we 
must be careful not to fall into a common error, and mistake 
greatness of bulk for nobleness in works of art: one of Lysippus's 
statues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, might give 
the mind more noble ideas than Mount Athos, had it been cut 
into the figure of that hero« This subject has been in some mea- 
sure amplified already m our Essays on Invention and Coaq)osi- 
tiou : it may therefore be scarcely necessary to mention, that the 
sublime requires that the subject of our picture should be a great 
4)ne, and, if possible, carry with it a universal interest. In the com- 
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poation, dmplicity.and gravity are essential to produce grandeur : 
yjfe cannot wish for better examples than are offered to our view in 
tibe Cartoons of Raphael; particularly the Paul at Lystra, bis 
Preaching at Athens, and in the Death of Ananias. We shall ob- 
serve great grandeur in those fine compositions by West, of the. 
DqNurture of Regulus, Maik Antony faarai^;uii^ over the Body 
9f J« Caesar, and Young Hannibal sweignng peqpetual Enmity to 
Uie Romans: the Death of Stephen, by the same artist, is fiiU of 
the pathetic. 

Too much contrast destroys the great style; it associates best 
vnth the pleasing. Beauty excites gaiety and pleasure^ the sub- 
lime inclines to seriousness. Elevation of character b also neoes- 
9aiy; a want of nobleness contributes much to d^redate the 
works pf the Flemish, and particularly of the Dutch schooL The 
Hercules, and the Apollo Belvidere, in their form, approximate 
most to the sublime, except we be permitted to conjecture what 
mi^t have been the famous Jove and the Minerva of Phidias. A 
broad light and shade, or, m other words, a fine chiaro-oscuro, 
add an efiect of sublimity. Some of Rubens' pictures strike won^ 
derfully on that account; and Reynolds's Infant Hercules receives 
axt unconunon aur of grandeur from the broad and judicious dis- 
position of the masses. 

, Though this style does not require the soft harmonious glow of 
Venetian coloring, which agrees best with the beautiful, yet it by 
no means follows, that it audiori^es a disregard of the grouping 
of the colors, to the total neglect of the general hsgrmony of tlie 
picture. The coloring should be sober and dignified; we do not 
mean black and heavy, but composed of such colors as are full, 
ficb, glowing, and rather deep than light. The penciling should 
be firm and decisive, with the parts well defined. We should 
particuhuiy guard agaiqst tiifliog. events, poor or mean thoughts, 
and whatever is low and vulgar; such thmgs mar a good whole, 
and. app^ worse by contrast, like the blemishes on beautiful 
bodies. The most esteemed masters have carefully avoided in- 
troducing in their works things sordid and base: in the higher 
style, there should never appear any thing insignificant or unne- 
Cf89aiy> as dogs, cats, parrots, &c, such things as these often add 
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Qualities of the 
Sublime Style. 



tlDeAtrical ^l^dor, tfr pxtSy hppattl, sUh tiie stiblifne 

!k>ti b, tfaey aflfect not beyond tiie ^ye; and tbut t^faidi leaves no 

niq[)rt8shni Oki tb6 xuiud, ^ nay keft assidred, Is Yiot tbfe tbittg ^ 

Awovtc thdy iMlblSiAe ito^toot riidttly pteate: Ithlft tt lllife |*(>. 
^ihc^ of fatferhyr <tecdliMi£«. A grand ^oik will cokrfbitnd^ atto- 
tas^hy aAdy wiA ttte topetiioisity of a botrkane, beat down M ht- 
fore it The subUme appears founded on a union of libK Utixait 
Kbhle Vmd elevated patts of kiattinre, J^ifaed to ibe iAdst prdfbttid 
^itfcf(ts of Afe inia]|iiUltk>iK !Kb 'qualities appviar to be rfnuplidty, 
W% it ceitmn mmwnuty tuiited to sotenmity and gravity. 'Sbt^ 
jjnicity it ne^^^tetfy to toblehess, lis oitHun^nt "AeMroys grtalMI 
df ihann^. 1^ tb)e paktB ^odd te ample, a» is dfected bjrtaige 



Exratiiivk 

STYLt. Thlt 
style )• very hap- 
pily exemplified 
in the Cartoons 
of Raphael. 



At Agii' iuAifli6iit, Willi a mmnde broad 

His iaighty limbs -LdbnidM unibldt. 

And quits htt C6ueh. 

Clov£R. 

M. Angdo dnd ftaphad dpproadi this ttytt h their idells^uid 
inventions, but neither appears to accord with ft in hn fbtnSr 
tt. Angdo, trotii attempting the «ublibie, produced what ndiy be 
termed the terrible, in Wfaidi the attitudes are forced and eitttv- 
orditiaiy, tibd the figure Vttst, robust, and muscular: he dioselh 
€xpr^on the point most i^xtrtme, liad geneially dcfmrtirig'Aom 
objects in themselves fAeasittg. 

In ihe Expressive Style,' Raphael stands a^mdng exanqde, and 
appears to have touched the exfretae patott of excellence. Ihtp- 
^Oy, %e have some 6f his finest wOilts at fatod m the Caitoons. 
Witfi^ ^hls Elyiiias the Sofcerer, Whose figure ismostjoMy 
fexpie^e of the pumahm^t of "blindness, whkh had biAHen 
him; and &e aistoliishmetit of the q^ectators is def^cfted Widi 
great judginent. Bht tet us conttaM the above wiih the Death 
of Ananias, and observe the constehisftion and terror In the 
spectat6rs at a punishmieat so much mone terrible. There we 

ibAoM 
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bApH witk wbal a masterly baMi the artist has nised the 
feeling?, in pfoportkm to the exciting cause, without the least 
wil9te of force in the expiessioa. In the first picture is more re« 
pose; in the second, a greater degree of action, corresponding 
with the interest excited by the event. In the first picture, we 
see Ih^ suippse of an eaithly judge at an event beyond the povrer 
of his undentandiDg; in die other, a cafan and dignified set of 
bfsings, conscious of the Inteiposition of a Divine Power. Much 
h^s beep said of the Cartoons; every one speaks of the dignity of 
t|^ Paul, in the picture representing his Preaching at Athens^ 
w^ich, for simpUdly and mi^esly, reaches the sublime. Histoiy 
is the walk that ennoUes the art. This calk forth exertions tiiat 
devate and dignify our nature. It may be doubted, if the 
Greelcs .ew anived to Afaat degree of perfection ih expression 
which lUqi^hael has shown in hif works: di^ certaidy sacrificed it 
jU> ^ beauty of appeanukce. StiH-we shall look vvith delight on 
Ihe l^aocooa, Ibe Dying Alexander^ the >^obes, &c. Raphael, 
to.a^siitttieexpiesfliopjn his figures, appears to have marked the 
4^nd099; dio«e mho fa»e aought beauty, have attended more to 
tlie^e^ imrts Qf the jnuades. His style of drapeiy b shnply 
fg(9^, teiAe eatreme of pec&otipn, -and weU worthy of beinj; 
.stqdied. Even Poussb, who b said to excel m it, b, in4ib best Examples Utha 
woiks, ioifeijor. Raphael b move judiqious and select; Poussb ^^. ^ 
flnoie natmal. justice jnust dlow, that the former took the faint 
for>thb gi«at style xif dnp^ ^^ ^- Angelo. Raphael some- 
ttiuMos jreacb^ the giacefiil, andbut seldom the beautiful, and 
never exquisitdy. We Jiavesekcted tbe works of the above ar- 
tist, esteeming them die first for expresskm; but we shall find ad- 
mirable traits of the same kind in those of the Caracd, Domem- 
ehhio, Poussfn, &c. Some who have attempted the expressive 
style, imagining that the whole merit ky m excess and violence, have 
writb^ their figures ii^ convulsions, when the occasion would 
not requke more exenkm than would be necessary to take a pindi 
of smiff) or to laiae a straw; nay, they will not let them even sleep 
jn peace. Such bombastk stuff may amuse the weak, as fiishion 
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Beautiful 
Styli. £xain- 
plw. The truly 
Deauuful mutt 
be lought in the 
statues of the an- 
cients. 



In the Gracb* 
vuL Style the 
aniiaue statues 
are also the most 
peffccL 



b art wfll please for a time even at the expense of troth; but the 
triumph will be transitory as a sun-beam on a winter's day. 

The Beautiful Style requires that the objects be elegant, void 
of superfluity, and sofl in the execution. Perhaps the tndy beau- 
tiful style must be sought in the works of the ancients. The 
Apollo Belvidere approaches the sublime, and forms, of its kind, 
a point of perfection: some. of the Niobes exhibit exquisite female 
beauty; but in the Venus de Medids, and Apollo, we see it united 
with grace. It is certain, that in the antique statues we must 
seek the beauty of symmetry, and that we camiot study than too 
oflen to fix the impression of thehr excdlencies on our minds; for 
it is next to impossible, but that eveiy re-consideradon must un- 
fold new beauties. The trae mode of study, is to impress their 
beauties so strongly on the imagmation as never to be foiigotten, 
and not to stand in need of thehr presence as a pattern. Boys are 
too often put to draw afler the living model, before they have im- 
bibed a proper notk>n of, or relish for> beautiful proportion. 
There is no danger of such studies injurii^, as we are surrounded 
.by fine examples in chiaro-oscuro and color; and of the two, de- 
cision is more conunendable, than that slovenly manner which pre* 
sents the mere idea of a thing like a dream: the former displays 
knowledge, the latter ignorance. There is a groit difference in 
pamting, between taking the ideas of natural things without giving 
them form, and that determined method arismg from a positive 
knowledge. Guidons he^ds are beautifid ; but his choke was <^en 
ii^udkious, many of his objects requiring strong expression, which 
he lost for fear of destroying beauty. Albano's females are deli- 
cately beautiful; and we are surrounded by beauty in the portraits^ 
of Reynolds,, and others. 

To form the Gracdul Style, the motions of the figures should be 
moderate, eai^, agreeable, and unaccompanied by violence.* The 
antk[ue statues will assuredly afibrd the most perfect examples, 
because, on a comparison with the andentSj the modems appear 
to have become a little afiected, and too often to have sought 



^ See the Essays on Grace and Beauty. 
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^ce IB dttkulf attitudes, with forced and conceited turns in their 
figures. There are few of the Oreek statues in which grace does 
not abound; for, as they sought beauty m their works, they cul- 

. tivated grace as its inseparable companion. Very graceiul are the 
Apollo and the Venus de Medicis; so are the Meleager and Her- 
maphrodite. The Hercules is ^so tnJy graceful and easy, as is 
the Antinoiis, &c. Raphael understood the grace of motion; but 
he had it less in the contours of his figures; and his dry manner of 
execution contributed much to destroy beauty. Conregio ai^)ears 
the most perfect modem, Parmegiano being sometimes too forced, 
and bordering on afiectation. Reynolds's female portraits appear 
to have been touched by the Graces themselves. Among the 
woAs of our sculptors, the females of Nolkkens possess such a 
combination of grace and beauty, as the Greeks might have acknow- 
ledged for tiieir own without a bhisb. 
The Florid Style must be sought amongst the Venetians, also 

. in Rubens, and those Flemings who have followed him. Those 
who have practised it, have been content to please the eye by a 

. brilliant display of color, contrast in their groups, and o|^)Osition 
in light and shade. They appear to have admitted eveiyxlescrip- 
tion of objects into their picture, provided they contributed to the 
bustle or pleasure of the whole. If this is not the most just style, 
experience teaches every one that it is the most popular^ and per- 
haps we may add, the most profitable. 

This style is called natural, from the artists practising it, wanting 
the power to improve on the original, or of choosing the best of 
the kind. It is to be seen in the Dutch school m the works of 
Rembrandt, G. Douw, Mieris, young Teniers, &c. Tliis school has 
improved the aerial perspective, and possesses great excellence of 
color and chiaro-oscuro, to which it has jomed great truth, as far 
as a simple representation would permit. It has excelled in what 
may be termed the mechanical part of the art ; and those who 
wish to seek after an elegant power of penciling, will be highly gra- 
tified in the admirable works of Teniers, Cuyp, Berghem, and 
others. 

The 



Examples of 
grace. 



The Florid 
Style may be 
traced to the Ve- 
netians and 
Flemings. 



Natuhai. 
Styls. Best ex* 
amples of this 
style to be found 
in some of the 
Dutch masters* 
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Bach of the a- 
bove ttyles has 
peculiar beauties 



Great wdrki ire 
cbaractartftic of 
eoergy, while 
waat of spirit 
betokcna iinbe- 
fility. 



The above iMtters must not be confoviided wtab dme who 
have pnctbeijl a styk tuffidently easy, but vbo have beeoooiiteiit 
with giving such an idea of a thing in tbeir woifcs as would serve 
to distinguish one from another, without Kgarding their perfectioa. 
At the head of this btter chss stand P. Cortona and L. Giordano. 

As each of the above styles has its peouKar beauties, we must 
cautiously guard against fidling into the opposite extreme. Ike 
sublime is nearly allied to the extravagant; the expressive may be 
easily rendered bombastic or pedantic; and the beautiful, smiifc- 
ing or coquettish). Hie gnceAd, with the ignorant, may easily 
become the affected: peihaps there is but a slight partition between 
that afiectation of gnuse in the worhs of Watleau, BoimJi^ and 
Le Moine, and tiie pure icfiieiwntation s of Coaegia, or those of 
Fsnaegiano. The Aoiid may be mfataken for the showy mmI taw- 
diy : this b most likely to happen from a ooM hfekos imitation. 

Woifcs of genius are ever the aesuk of ieeUng, to which we must 
be directed by spirit and judgmsMt. A painter, a poet; or a pbyer, 
that imitates dosefy, will never exeeL To be tanaely alive in «nr 
works is not enough; spirit, vivacity, and vigor, are fequiied. 
Whatever comes short of this, is but one semove frtnn imbecilily. 
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DRAWING AND COLORING 

LANDSCAPES. 



Delightful Art I how great thy friendly powV, 
That knows to cheer the melancholy hourj 
To teach at once the troubled mind to bear 
Oppressive ills, and soften fell despair. 

GUIDB THROUGH WaLBS. 

Yes I thou hast sooth*d my heart in Sorrow^s hour. 
And many a wayward passion oft beguil'd ; 

Thy charms have won me to Reflection's bow'r. 
When Folly else, with visions false and wild. 

Had lur*d my footsteps by her witching pow'r 
From thee, enchanting Nature's loveliest child I 
Park's Sonnets. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL INFORMATION, SKBTCHINO, &C. 



± HOUGH the following pages are designedly addressed to 
those who wish to acquire a knowledge of Landscape Paint- 
ing, and are particularly intended to treat of the use of Tran^ 
parent Colon, yet it should be premised, that those who wish to 
obtain a high degree of excellence in this, or, indeed, any other 
branch of the art, would do well to. begm with the study of the 
human figure; for by accustoming themselves to draw from regular 
forms, they will get mto a habit of copying nature with more firm: 
ness, and greater accuracy. This jMractice will also enable the 
youngartist to embellish his landscapes with figures; anadvantage, 
of whkh, if the knowledge be not early obtained, the looseness 
that must necessarily attend the drawing landscape, will be likely 
to destroy.* 

It was premised, that the use of wator-colors only was meant 
to be treated of; for which purpose the following articles will be 
wanted : a drawmg-board, with a pannel, to strain the paper 
through when damped ; a T square, compasses, black-lead and 
camel-hair pencils, Indian ink, Indian rubber, and the following 
colors: yellows, gamboge, raw terra de Sienna; reds, lake or 
carmine, vcrmillion, burnt terra de Sienna, Indian red; blue, daik 
Prussian; brown, VanDyck. In addition to diese, a decoction of 
bistre, or wood-soot, will be found of excellent use to tone with. 

Go The 
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Necesiary atti* 
ckt for arawiiif 
and coloring 
landscapes. 



* This may be exemplified in Claude, who labored bard to obtain a 
knowledge of the human figure after he became a landscape painter ; 
and how he succeeded, may be judged by the circuipstance, that Sir 
P. Lely, who wished to have a picture of that master, desired him 
to paint one without any figures : this, it may be supposed, was taken 
in dudgeon; for he received the well-known picture of the Molten 
Calf, a piece, unfortunately, full of figures. 
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Directions for 
the young artist. 
Every object 
should be first 
sketched light- 
]y, and the lines 
aifber wards 
marked in more 
vigorous aad 
firm. 



The first thing the young artist must do, is to procure some of 
the best pictures, or drawings, ibr the purpose of copying; or, in 
li^u of them, some of the best prints ; though the hitter will not 
by any means be so useful as the £>mier,* Strict care must be 
taken not to imitate the lines of the graver, which some self-taught 
persons do, and which, in the eye of one of any judgment, must 
always look as if Aey had taken so much pains to ^poil the whole* 
Having procured a subject, proceed to sketch lightly, with the 
black-lead pencil, each part m its respective ntuation; to find 
which, great assistance will be derived firom supposmg horizontal 
and perpendicular fines intersecting each other in difierent parts of 
the original : these will serve to show what parts are over each 
cHier, and also those duft m^y be of an equal hdght. 

The situations being ascertained, begin to draw with a fine, hui 
sure and firm line, ttte most remote distance; then come on with the 
nearer parts, making each stronger; and, lastly, touch m the fore- 
ground very strong ; and in the daikest parts, make the pencil 
maik as strong as possible : this will give great s|Hrit and boldness 
to the fines, and will also indkate the different degrees of distance^ 
which will be afterwards found of great service m sketchmg fipom 
Nature. TUsis, undoubtedly, the best practice; for, though some 
ignorant people (who cannot draw) assert that it is bad, as there are 
no fines in Nature, and therefore it is unnatural; yet, as there isa 
perfect contour in Nature, to define form by lines is the highest 
«fibrt of art. This beauty of fine strongly prevails in the drawings 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, as historical painters ; and 
in tiiose of Bergfaem and Bofli, as landscape painters ; and renders 
their drawings invaluable.f When 



* The large figures, in imiution of red chalk, after Vankx), will be 
the best subjects to copy, should the student not be able to get draw- 
ings ; after which he must copy the best plaister casts, beginning with 
ifae most nuiscttiar. 



t A lady of feshton, who insisted that drawing was unnecessary, 
willed aa artist to put her son to paintif^: he not wishmg to oflfbnd, 
■id fiadmg several ethers had taken the youtig gentleman before, to 

give 
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Viheu the oottiae b coiiipleted» by cipery part being aaaiked m 
correctly as possible, the first pait to- begin towoik on with eehNv 
must be the tky^ then the distance, 4iexl the nidcUe-groiiady and, 
lastly, the tbre-gnHud ; Is^ii^ each part in witb caie, hmt not ai^ 
tempting to finish either, only to do what the painter caUs to dfea4 
color; taking c^re to keq> the parta uMre oaM and tewisr than i» 
the original; and ahways to work ftom a cold state to awana onc^ 
® A gi^y or soft puq^ m^f be easily overcome; but a yeUowv 
browuy or red, never : then^ wfaa» gone over a second or tbirdi 
time, give the true tone; and, lastly,, pnt iai the spirited teuebesy 
or those taucbes of shadow m shade, that give aniBwrinn to tfaa 
pktuie* 

Great cate shoaM be take^. that na one part of the ] 
fimshed before the other ; but that the whole proceeds ] 
together, otherwise it will be imposrible to Judge of the efiect as a 
whole; that is, how one part wiH agree with the other when done. 
The hist touches should be put in with great freedom, to give the 
appearance of ease. Sir J. Reynolds displayed more ait in this 
part of his pictuxes^ than any other artist;, for, by loosening and 
easing the different parts of his pictures, he made them appear as 
if executed with the utmost facility and diqpatch: this has induced 
some ignorandy to suppose tftoit they were dene without thought, 
and thereby to fall nto slovenly habits.* It may not be foreign 
to the purpose to remark, that the English artists are, in general, 
not only too careless where drawing ia concerned, but also too negli^ 
gent in finishing, seldom troubling themselves after the pkture has 
got what b called a good eye, or such an efiect as wiU strike at 

Oo5l first 



Progression m 
coloring; the 
best method is 
always to work 
from a cold stat6 
Co a wanD one. 



No one part of 
a landscape 
should be com- 
pleted bcfoitthv 
other. 



^VQ hira an eaay task, aet hiai to copy a picttre oi Aswen^ wUcfa, 
when doue, was so bad aa-aot tobe kaawn what is mm intended to re- 
present: on the lady seeing it« she asked what it was; '' Wbjy i 
(replied the painter,) that is painting vdtkaut drmving /" 



* This is so true, that a slight picture, with a red curtdn, aiwayt 
passes with the ignorant as die nuumer of Sir Joshua, without reference 
to bift reason for introducing it. 
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In drawing, the 
hand should be 
IS lightly rested 
■s possible. An 
unnnished sub- 
ject should ne- 
ver be shown to 
an imperfect 
Judge. 



first si^t: to avoid this, the student should he paiticuhriy careful 
not to cq>y from slight pictures or drawings. 
. Much of the ease of the touch will dqiend on not lounging, hut 
to draw with the hand as lightly rested as possihle, just bearing 
on die little finger, otheiwise the ^pAay of the wrist wfll he pre- 
i^ented. Hie student ¥^ do well, not to fatigue his mmd by per- 
severing with a subject that runs cross, but rather leave it for a 
time, and proceed with another : and by no means show a half> 
finished subject, exo^ to a person from whom he nu^ expect in- 
formation : this cannot be locked for from the half-bred connoi»- 
senr, who has, perhaps, a little cf the theory, and none of the 
practical part of the art ; but will be best obtained fix>m a profes- 
sional artist Fresnoy seems to have been aware of this, when he 

wrote, 

Of all vain fools with coxcomb talents cunt. 
Bad painters and bad poets are the wont. 

Mason. 



Pope had possibly tfie same object in view in the following lines; 
as there is certainly nothing to be monf dreaded than opinions of 
men who have little of art, and nothmg of natuie: 

'Us hard to say, if greater want of ikill 
Appears in writing, or in judging ill. 

£ssAY ON Criticism. 

After so much time has been q)ent in copying, as to get the 
free use of the pencil, and obtain some knowledge of the modes 
of combining the colors, the young artist must then go to Nature 
for his subjects; for should he continue to copy too long, it is a 
chance but he will fall into a marmcr; that is, a method of paint- 
mg like some one else. Tliis should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, if the student look forward to perfection. The decline of 
ambition is a sure barrier to excellence, 

Who, like the hindward chariot- wheel are curst. 
Still to be near, but ne*er to reach the first. 

Dryden's Persius. 



What 
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What b meant by touch, is not, as many understami it, merdly 
a wanton playfolness of the pencil, but a just power of delineating 
the fonn of the object intended, added to the greatest freedom. 
No stress is meant to be laid on this part of the art; for though 
execution is an excellence, it is an exceUepee of an inferior kind; 
its fascinating power ought to be guarded against, and the artist 
concealed as much as possible, otherwise he will lose more than 
he will gain: In studying from Nature, it will be found by far 
the best to begin with single objects, as they will not only be 
easier to get the forms of, but, from giving (in general) a sufiicient 
quantity of y^t and shadow, will form a whole with less judgment, 
and therefore be more likely to insure success. This will be the 
' only method of calling fcnrth ideas; for, should the student copy 
till dooms-day, it would not teach him to think, which b the end 
of the art. Indeed, mudi of hb success will depend upon Ihe 
deaikiess of hb conception, not only of the picture as a whole, but 
of each particular part. 

• From thb period, every opportunity must be taken by the stu- 
dent, of contparing hb woriu with those of the best masters; for 
should he neglect to do so, he will be just in the situation of the 
artists en the revhral of the aits in Italy, and hb progress to per- 
fection, of courae, will be but slow. He will find frequent oppor- 
tunities of domg this, by occasionally attending at the best picture 
sales; and also by viewing the many excellent private collections 
in thb country. The vast importation of fine pictures has, in a 
great degree, removed the necessity of the young artbt going to 
Italy; and, in any case, he should by no means be sent there too 
young, (that is, not btfare he feels hi$ profession, J as he should ra- 
ther go there to finish hb studies, than to study. Almost ^ our 
landscape pamters bring away as much pr^udice as spoib them 
through life; for it b by no means uncommon to see the ah: of 
that climate brought into all their English scenes; a thii^ just as 
absurd as Dutch figures in an Italian view; or, as once occurred 
m a picture of the Apostles awftkenmg Christ in the Storm, where 
the figures were Dutch, vrith a Dutch boat, and even Dutch ca> 
k>n. Thb remark b not made to deter the young artist fit>m 

going 



. In studying 
from Nature, 
tingle objecu 
should be the 
first attended to» 



The student 
should cproptre 
his worlu with 
those of the besc 
masters, that h« 
may discover hif 
defects, and a- 
void them. The 
custom of going 
tolulytouudy, 
is far less neces- 
sary than for- 
merly. 
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going thitber, but nerely to guard him against the ack^ition of 

those prejudices that most writert oq the subject of pamtiog have 

too much encouraged; we mean the introduction of Italian tkies» 

without considering dimate. Conntries, as well as men, have 

their pecufiar character, and should, no doubt, be equally attend* 

ed to. The beautiful silvery tone of distance that attends some 

of our tolerably clear days, b highly fascinating, and must interest 

every one but the coxcomb, who can ta& of nothing but the sere* 

nity of an Itahan atmo^here. Some men have earned the infiih 

tuation solar, as to suppose that a man cannot become an artist of 

any celebrity, who has not inhaled the air of Italy; as if the atnms* 

phere had a divine virtue, and couM make painten. Indeed, as it 

will be neoessaiy for the young landscape painter to tiavel, he 

cannot do better than by going to Italy; but should that not be ia 

his power, be may comfort himself by the reflection, that many of 

our best artists ue m the same sitnation; and that Englaad has 

The great«nd of Produced her finest sculptor without this foreign akL The intent 

travelling U to of hn travelling should be the enhugemcnt of his ideas; andgo 
Kquire know- ' o 

ledge. where he may, this should be his primary object, both by xtSe^ 

ence to works of art, and to those of Nature. To this end, the 

sketch-book should be always at hand, to enable him to 

each beauty that mi^ occur his own; otherwise they may < 

his reodilectioa. 

Wilson used to say, that ^ Every timg the landscape painter ooaUl 
want, was to be found in North Wales." It is evident, that many 
of the grandest of his scenes are from ideas cottected there, as 
may be seen in the pecuUat character of his rocks^ That it is a 
fine country » beyond all doubt, and would afford siid>jects fer 
Cbude, Poussin, and Salvator Rosa; and should the stacknt do 
justice to them, he need not fear obtainmg a leputatioA. 

It must not be understood, from the frequent reference to the 
works of the best masters, that ^ young artist is desired to pay 
an impKcit respect to them; no, he &at judges avt by ait, will bt 
directed by an miperfect ginde; die rale mmt be sought in Na- 
ture, Yet, where a reference may be aeeessary, if wttl be an 
easier and more certahi task try point it out in-^ na^cr, thaivby 

any 
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any 'appHicSKfittQ to Nature, whose features being eternally varying^ 
BOtlmig but fte occurrence of that particular kind of color or 
eS^ wanted woidd do, and Aat can only be shown on the qpot 
by some able artist. 

There is a common prgudice amoi^ mariiind, bsdA which is 
recommended in many of the books that treat on hndsc^[)e pamt- 
ing, that to take a view, the person ^oukl get on a hill: this wili 
riways produce what is cabled a bird's-eye view^ and will never 
look well; on the contrary^ the height of the horiaon should sel> 
4om exceed one fhtrd of die picture, except on some extraordi- 
nary occasion.* Oreat care should also be taken, not to take in 
too great iin extent «f horizon ; the rules of perspective admit of 
only 45*; this, if pos^e, Aould never be exceeded, as it will in- 
crease the difficulty in the management; and one oommoD fbult is 
the including too much. 

As single objects, or not more than two or three, in a pkture, 
will be found the easiest to begin with from Nature, they will also 
admit of bemg more exquisitely fimshed, whkh is not the case m 
a picture containing a great many parts, where an attention to the 
whole supersedes every other con^eratkMi; or, as it b technkaDy 
said, that ' to relieve every thing, you will relieve notliing.' As, 
^refore, smgle objects require more detafling, tiiey will also be 
l&ely to introduce a habit of care in the fiiture operations of the 
art. In fetching from Nature, care must be taken not to get 
too near an object, as, by havmg too short a point of distance, it 
win be made to appear under so great an angle as to look quite 
distorted. This disagreeable eflfect wfll be avcHded by obseiving, 
(unless prevented l^ drcnmstances,) never to be nearer the build- 
ing, &c. than twKe its elevation, or length, ^riiich wiUbring the 

object 



The ttition for 
•ketchingaland- 
scape should not 
be taken toohigh; 
neither should 
the extent of ho. 
rizon incladed, 
exceed 45**, 



Singte, or few 
objects, admit 
greater delicac)!^ 
in finishing, than 
where the pic- 
ture iscrowaed. 



In sketching 
from Nature, 
care must be ta- 
ken not to ap* 
proach the ob- 
ject too aearly. 



* An artist who wanted to make a view of Liverpool, was told by a 
person, he could show him a good situation, and for that purpose took 
him to the top of the Exchange ! It is really surprising how many of 
the old views were manufactured, when it is conaidered that balloons 
were not m use, as tome of the places (as Durfaam> Sec. in Buck's An- 
tiquities) are on high hills> which you are looking down on. 
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A certtin degree 
of knowledge in 
geometry, che- 
mistry, and op- 
tics, is neceusry 
to constitute a 
goodaitist 



Flattery to be 
carefully guard- 
ed against. 



object within an angle of 45"*. This rule also holds good with ie« 
qpect to looking at pictures, as it is impossible to see the whok at 
a less distance than twice its longest side. As that may be consi- 
dered as the fbcal-pdnt, it will at once account for small pictures 
requiring more finishing than larger ones, as the eye, at. the time it 
takes in the whole, is capable of distinguishing its most minute 
parts; therefore, every thing not seen at that distance, may justly 
be considered as redundant. It would be happy for the artist, if, 
in looking at his pictures, the spectator would observe two things: 
first, to place them on the plane of thqir horizon; and secondly^ 
not to go nearer them than the above focal-point 

As perspective is materially connected with geometry, inasmuch 
as it depends on the doctrine of proportions, the properties of s^ 
milar triangles, and the intersections of planes, it will be necessaiy 
that the student should consult some abridgment of £uclid« A 
common book among the painters, is Le Ckrc's Practical Geamt- 
tiy, which, with Priestley's Feapective^ will be quite sufficient for 
the artist; but those authors he ought well to understand before 
he goes to Nature. This is mentioned as absolutely necessary. 
A knowled^ of that part of chemistiy that relates to colors will 
be of great service; and also, that part of optics called chromatics, 
which exfdains the colors of light and of natural bodies. This will 
enable the young artist to work on more certain principles; and 
will also be productive of another grand benefit, that of extending 
his knowledge. 

In the practice of the picturesque, the ruler and compass^ will 
be. but of little service, as tiiey can only be wanted in finding the 
vanisliing-lines, &c. in perspective, or in setting off the pn^rtions 
in regular buildings ; but the outlines ought invariably to be done 
by hand, otherwise they will look stiff and mechanical. 

One thing that the student ought most strongly to guard against, 
is the flattery of his friends, as every one has his little circle of 
admirers; the moment he conceives this as the applause of tlie pub- 
lic, liis progress in the art is stopped : he should learn to prefer 
the opuiions of the learned few to the praise of the ignorant mul- 
titude. On the c<mtrary, should he meet with disappointment, 

he 
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He win have the coinfbrt to know, that, at they make him hmn- 
Ue, fbey will make him wise. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Pope. 

It is said, that Mortimer used to kmient his having received the 
premhmi of the gold medal from Ihe Royal Society, as finom that 
moment his exertions ceased, firom an ojnnion of greatness. 



SECTION II. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. 

The more an art can be simplified, the greater 
will there be to expect success in the study of it. This reverting 
to sbnple principles, seems the more necessary in painting, from 
the variety of inquiries it involves; and to this end. Light and 
Shade will be descanted on, without any regard either to the 
forms or colors of objects. 

The outline having been correctly nmde, as directed in the for- 
mer Section, the next thing will be (with a soft or tender color) to 
lay m the natural shadows of the objects : by this means will be 
seen what Ught and Shade will be in the picture without the aid of 
art, and this will enable the student, with more ease and certainty, 
to determine what further quantity may be necessary for completing 
his effect.* As much of the success of the picture depends on the 

pp 



^ Gradations in the shadows are necessary to indicate distance ; for, 
suppose a cube to be put in true perspective, its lines do but barely 
hint the direction that its various faces would take ; but, with the ad- 
dition of the shadows, the sides recede with the lines ; thus mutually 
completing the idea of recession, which neither of them could do alone. 
It may be further observed, that the outline of a globe is but a circle ; 
yet, according to the manner of fillmg up the space within it with sha- 
dow, it becomes either flat, globular, or concave, in any of its positions 
with the eye. 



Success in art r6> 
suits from the 
study of simple 
principki. 



The natural sha« 
dows of objects 
•hoald be tfie^ 
first attended to; 
and aftervrardsf 
the greater tnass^ 
es, to produce 
effect. 
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Breadth of sha- 
dow is increased 
by making the 
^ark parts of the 
douda corre- 
upond with the 
darker parts of 
ibc landscape. 



judgment used in arm^g the masses of shade, great care shouM 
be taken to keep them broad and simple, othenvise it wiH be in 
Tain to expect what the painter calls a good whole ; that is, such 
a union of H^t with light, and shadow with shadow, as to excite 
a pleasing sensation to the eye. The French have succeeded worse 
in this part of the art than any other school, theur pictures always 
conveying to the mind, what » called flutter; or such a distrac- 
tion of Light and Shadow, as to confuse and disturb tliie sight 
The best examples will be seen in the woiks of the Flemish and 
Dutch : and some of our own artists, as Wilson and Gainsborough, 
have been highly successful. When the natural, as well as their 
projected shadows, are laid b, as before observed, the next stq> 
will be the uniting them, together, so as to form them into masses: 
to this end, the interposition of artificial or accidental shadows 
will be necessaiy, (such as those thrown from clouds,) which, by 
being judiciously used, may be made so to combine the different 
parts of the picture together, as to produce broad masses ; and 
which, by being laid in soft, may be easily altered even into liglit 
in the working up, should the shadows not appear agreeable. 
One great advantage may also be obtained by bringing the daik 
part of the clouds against the dark parts of the landscape, which 
will considerably increase the breadth; and the lights may be 
made to assist in the same way. It is a conmion error among 
landsci^ painters, to introduce their skies without any relation to 
the masses ; yet it contributes more to the breadth than any other 
part; for, should the objects give a sufficient quantity of Dght 
and Shade, the sky may be kept down ; or should a further quan- 
tity of dark or light be required, it may be mcreased by clouds. 
By attention to this practice, a breadth will be certain, and at all 
times will insure a mellow picture: besides, a strength of tone will 
be acquired without a hardness, which must ever attend dark 
sliades and bright lights coming into contact with each other. 
Should, however, this method be carried to excess, it will pro- 
duce an insipidity ; to prevent which, some small part should be 
left cutting and hard, to give contrast, as dark is only known by 
light, motion by rest, &c. 

One 
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One of the old painters used to wish that white was as dear as 
ultramarine : indeed, nothing can give a greater air of poverty to 
a picture than too much light; on the contrary, shadow will 
give dignity, and make the light, if ^)aringly used, appear with 
more vivacity. Of this many of the poets, but Thomson, in par- 
ticukr, seems to have been so well aware, tlmt hb best descrqv 

tions are fiill of shade : 

— — At every step. 
Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker hH, 
And all is awful Ust'ning gloom around. 

Summer. 

Majestic woods, of cv'ry vig'rous green. 
Stage above stage, high waving o'er the hills ; 
Or to the far horizon wide diffusMy 
A boundless, deep immensity of shade. 

Summer. 

— — but in a night 
Of gathering vapour, from the baffled scene 
Sinks dark and dreary. Autumn. 

It were endless to make quotations, as the whole of the Seasons 
abound with examples. Thtf following description of Akenside's 
b much enriched, and the vastness of the scene greatly increased, 
by the introduction of the mass of shadow, which b perfectly ap^ 
plicable to such an extent of countiy. The idea of empues black 
with shade b unconunonly grand. 

Who that from Alpine heights, his lab'ring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Granges rolling his bright wave 

Thro* mountains, plains, thro* enures black with shade. 

And continents of sand, &c. 

Pleasures of Imagination. 



Depth of ilit. 
dowcootributes 
greicly to give 
digni^ to a pic- 
ture; and to 
make the lights 
more •ptrkliog 
•od lively. 
Even io poetry, 
depth of shade is 
a necessary ad- 
jimct to solemn 
desiciiption. 



FVom diese observations, it must be sufiidently evident, that The precise 
quantity of daik b necessary, yet, what the precise quantity b, 
will be difficult to deteimme ; some of the painters allowing one 
thud, some consklerably more ; and some, as Rembrandt, in hb land- 

Pp2 scapes. 
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scapes, less; including middle-tint. Hie nature of the subject will 
best decide the inquiry ; for, should the scene be beautiful^ every 
thing should tend to excite sensations of pleasure; therefore, the 
light should be broad and virid ; as light is Hie in its most ani* 
mated state. On the contrary, should the subject be of the more 
nobk cast, and therefore requhfe treating with dignity, the greater 
quantity of darkness and obscurity will be necessaiy, as darkness 
and obscurity are more expressive of horror, and death. 

And with the majesty of darkness round 

Covers his throne ; from whence deep thunders roar. 

Muttering their rage. 

Paradise Lost. 



In disposing the 
maues of Tight 
and shade, all 
fluUer mutt be 
avoided. The 
greatest quantity 
of light should 
be so disposed, 
as best to exhi- 
bit the principal 
action. 



Buike truly observes^ that, " To make a/ny thing very terrible, 
obscurity seems in general to be necessary:" the remark is perfectly 
applicable to the sublime m pamdng, which, as far as effect is in^ 
volved, cannot exist without it.* 

In disposing the picture ialo masses of light and shade, cai« 
should be taken not to scatter them, orto make them too numerous. 
The general rule is, not to exceed three masses of light, and to 
keep all of them subordinate to the first grand one. Rembrandt 
seldom had more than one light m his pktures; and many of 0»- 
tade's best works are on the same principle: though this practice 
may be making too great a sacrifice, and also be in danger of pro- 
dudng a weight, yet it may well suit some particular efiects, as 
storms. As every {Hcture should have a principal feature, every 
art should be used to conduct the eye to it; this is gcnoaHy done 
by bringmg the greatest power of light on it, or at least in that 
part, so that it may be distmctiy seen at the first glance. This 
feature should invariably occupy the centre of the picture, and 

eveiy 



* How far (according to the same author*s remark) the most Kvely 
and spirited verbal description will raise a stronger emotion than the 
best paintings is matter of doubt: certain it is^ that descriptkm has one 
highly flattering quality ; it leaves every one at liberty to form his own 
picture, and this may probably affect more than that of any other 
person. 
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efery means should be used to prevent the inferior lights froin 
distraedi^ the attention; and on no account should straggling 
Hghts be introduced in the remote comers of the picture. Where 
the eye concentrates itself, and which in peispectiTe is called the 
point of sight, or centre of vision, there the ol^fect will be most 
digtioctly seen, which is the reason why the l%hts at the extremi' 
ties of a picture, should not, by their brightness, attract the sight, 
and thereby destroy the repose of the whole. In some instances, 
it may be necessary to depart from this rule, as where the idea in 
the picture is contrived to lead the spectator to suppose he seesu 
only part of an action, or to convey the idea of vastness: but in 
this, the good sense of the student must direct* That disposition 
of the lights may be consideied as particularly happy,, where the 
aiferior is made to lead the eye to the superior mass. 

In the management of the lights, two methods are used : the 
one is to make them equally broad, but not equally bright; the 
other, to make them equal in brightness, but of unequal breadths. 
The latter mode will give the most spirit. Where the subject to 
be treated, may happen not to admit the great body of light to 
be thrown on it, the student may cany it into the clouds, which 
will enable him to enrich a bad sut^t: but, as before observed, 
the Kgfat most be centrical. The brightness may be much in- 
CKaaed, by bringing (if possible) some tenestrial object in opposi- 
tioD with the light in the sky, which will make it nM>re lively by 
ks dark tone, and its light wiil, at the same tune, give solidity to 
the landscape. This kind of effect is very fine m some of Oani- 
borough's pictures, particulariy in one where a broad sheet of light 
doud rose behind a hill, in the middle distance of the picture,, 
with a mill on it, that looked very solid and fine, in opposition to 
die effulgence of the sky. In stormy scenes^ the light and shade 
may be made abrupt, as behig more expiesshre of violence.. 

It is curious to observe the di£Serent means made use of by 
Clande and Rubens to produce the same end ; that is, to delineate 
the eflfect of the sun in their pictures. In the former it is done by 
a broad effulgent light ; in the hitter, by sudden bursts, that almost 
electrify* The |wints of Bolswert, after Rubens^ will furnish ex* 

cellent 
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ceUent examples of light and shadow. The stodeirt BMMt be < 
Ad to look with leverenoe on those works which time has stan^ied 
a value on; for should he become a critic^ that is^ aocoiding to 
the common practice, one who supposes judgment to exist only in 
findmg fault, the ardor of his pursuit will be checked; as he wouM 
want a stimulus; and he will be likely to share the fate of the 
common herd. 



Accldenttl iha- 
dows, when ju* 
dtciouily intro- 
duced, nave an 
excellent cSeUt 



Claude, firom 
not having atten- 
ded to them, hu 
•ometimes dege- 
nerated into in- 
sipidity. 



In search of wit, these lose their common sense* 
And then turn critics in their own defence. 

Pope. 

Those accidental shadows that result from the .intenrention o^ 
clouds, may be made to answer the best possflble purposes, parti- 
cularly in open scenes, which can scarcdy be nnde to tell witfaoat 
them: 

Erragon brightened in her presence as a rock, before the 
sudden beams of the sun; when they issue from a broken 
cloud, divided by the roaring wind. • Ossiak. 

Claude seems not to have availed himsdf of them; piobaMy those 
striking effects did not suit with the tranquillity of his genius. In 
many of his pictures, and where, indeed, he has been most success- 
ful in tiie choice of objects, grandeur is often destroyed by the insi- 
pidity of tiie chiaro^Bcuro. Many of hb groups of trees seem in- 
troduced as substitutes for masses of shade: the same reason has 
fvobably compelled him, as often as possible, to daiken the fore- 
ground. VHien'such expedients are not employed, there wil) be 
great, danger of insqndity, as all the parts will be relieved dark off 
dark ; that is, eveiy object, as it comes forward, will be reheved 
by its being stronger colored, which will be the progress from the 
remote distance to the fore-ground, and will be as tiresome to the 
eye, as a monotonous discourse is to the ifar. Thn sort of treat- 
ment will by no means suit with the grand, where every means 
ought to be used to raise the subject, and which can only be^done 
by producing the most strikmg effect, so as to fix the mind to:the 
picture only. In this, Rubens was particularly suceessfol, by in- 
troducing 
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trodttcing bursts of light, Tainbows, storms, &c.80 as violently to 
arrest the nand of the spectator; making his picture carry with it 
an interest beyond the mere mechanical representation of Nature. 
This is not the case with die more ordinary pictures, idiich onfy 
interest for the touch» color, or, as in some of the Dutch works, 
by the wonderful shne of the kitchen utensils, the whole ment of 
which dq[>ends on die closeness of the imitation, and this fixes the 
mind merely on the painter, whose duty it should be, m the higher 
walks of the art, to make the spectator forget him as much as 
possible in the contemplation of his labors. Some of our artists 
are so fond of execution, that the^ handling attracts the attention 
even in subjects they mean as eflforts of the sublime. WooUet's 
print after Wilson, will be worth consulting for the fine light and 
diade. 

> The following quotation so apdy expresses one of the purposes 
of shadow^ that it were impossible to say more on the subject. 



•Tin wisely done; 



What would offend the eye in a good picture, 
llie Painter casts discreetly into shade. 

Blair. 

As the shadows form the repose of die picture, great care should 
be taken (as well as to have them broad) that they be kept still; 
that is, not to disturb them, by making the parts too distinct, 
which would not only confuse the eye, but also destroy the brilli- 
ancy of the lights; a thing, of all others, the most to be avokied ; 
for the student must recollect, that tlie highest point of light he 
can possibly get is his white paper, whkh at all times he should con- 
trive to make the most of. It is from this contrast that every thing 
must be expected; for should a bright light be wanted, it can 
only be acquired by breadth and stiUness of dark. Every picture 
ought in some one part to possess the greatest posdble brightness: 
by this is not meant white, for a tinge of yellow will be brighten 
Light has not the property to come forward, but as it is forced on 
by dark; therefore, bright skies always keep their places. No^ 
withstanding this, terrestrial objects, as they recede from the eye, 

should 



One of the pur* 
poses of shadow 
IS to conceal 
whatever objects 
would offend 
the eye. 



As the shadows 
form the repose 
of a picture, care 
should be takca 
to keep them 
broad and still : 
they should also 
be clear. 
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The ihadowt 
that occur in re* 
licving masaei of 
light, mutt be 
kept loftand 
tender; m illui- 
trated by Titian'* 
BunchofGrapet. 



Ai object! re- 
cede from the 
eye, every paK 
should be gradu- 
ally lets defined* 



flhould be lowered with the meM tint, to pieveiit their oomi^g 
forward, which they might do, from their beiiig geoeriUy mu- 
rounded by dark colors, and also look qpotty, except diey be 
small; such as are sometimes seen spaikling in the distance, which, 
from thdr siie, cannot inteifere with the sky, or any other great 
light Though the shadows are required to be kept still, they 
should be dear. Many suppose this to depend on the cdors, 
and therefore highly gum them: this is not the case, it dqiends on 
the object being pretty well deftied, and the shadows m shade 
bemg pretty smartly touched: but this must be done with caution; 
for of the two, the want of cleanefls b better than tiie want of 
stillness. The Dutch pictures are b this nistaDce unquestionablj 
the best examples. 

The shadows tiiat may occur m the relievkig masses orhgfat, 
most be kq[>t soft and tender, otherwise the eflfect will be de- 
stroyed. This is best iUustrated by Titian's Bunch of Gnpesy 
where, on the light side, though every grape has its light, sha- 
dow, and reflection, the whole fonns one undisturbed mass. On 
the dark side, also, the shade of each particular grape uniting to- 
gether, will form one broad mass, and finely ex[dain the doctrine 
of shadow uniting with shadow, and light with light: that is, sup- 
posing die grapes placed so as to receive the light obliquely, there- 
by making the light and shadow broad* The grapes will serve to 
show the necessity of letting shadovra die soiUy into the light, by 
the interposition ct middle-tint, otherwise tiie pKture will look 
hard and edgy. Even projected shadows, which are always dark- 
er than those of the objects, should be made soft, as they go off 
from the pomts of contact. Hard shadows produce angles; soft 
ones are expressive of round suriaces, which are composed of 
light, shadow, and middle-tint The highest pomt of dark and 
light, is on the parts that come nearest the eye of the spectator, 
as on a ball. As objects recede from the fore-ground, they lose 
their power of dark, (and, of course, their light,) till the whole be- 
comes one undistinguished mass, should the distance be great; 
and therefore one care will be, to let every part, as it retires, be 
less defined than those before it. It is errone6us to say, make a 

thi^g 
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thing start from the canvass; if any one part should appear to come 
from the surface, it would be out of its place, as it would be be- 
fore the base-line of the picture. 

It was an opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that every picture 
ought to possess the extremes of dark and light: ,this may hold 
good m historical ; but, with deference, the extreme of daik would 
be likely to make a landscape look heavy, and could never be 
wanted, but in a total deprivation of light, which can seldom hap- 
pen; and even there a dark brown would look best Thb is in- 
stanced in the fine picture of the Cradle, by Rembrandt, where 
great force is produced by brown. Wilson, also, thought brown 
dark enough for landscape, as he used to observe, vntii refer- 
ence to Sir Joshua's opinion, that ^' perhaps that great man might 
allude^ to the benefit of black draperies as a set off.'' It will most 
certainly be found, by practice, that the strength of a picture de- 
pends more on the middle-tint than on great depth of shade, and 
will always carry with it more melody. The figures, cattle, and 
other objects m the picture, should be treated in the same shnple 
way as is recommended for conducting the whole; that is, not to 
confuse them by too many parts; one light, and one dark, for 
each object, will relieve them stronger than a greater division of 
parts: indeed, it will be obvM>us, that if they come off a dark 
ground, the light should be broad; if off a light ground, they 
should have broad shadows. 

As to the form of the lights, it must m a great measure depend 
on the objects: all that can be reconunended, b to avokl letting 
them take any particular one; as a square, an angle, or, indeed, any 
other form that is geometrical. It will be always found in pictures 
possessing the best; light and shadow, that they vrill tell what they 
are meant for at almost any distance, as a figure, building, or 
bndscape. On the contrary, where the masses are injudicious, a 
landscape may at a certain distance appear as a white horse, or 
any thing but that for which it b mtended. 



The extreme of 
dark ought tie* 
ver to be intro- 
duced in land* 
acape. 



The forms of the 
lights most de» 
pend onthena* 
turc of the sub* 
ject: if impro- 
perly used, they 
will give a diU 
ferent appear* 
ance to the pic* 
ture than wu 
intended. 
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SECTION III. 



COLORING. 



Only a few co« 
Ion areoecetsa* 
Tv: the ttudeot 
ahould prcpa^e 
hit own colors, 
in preference to 
their being ob* 
tained for him. 



Colors; how 
classed : their 
combinations. 



Th^ names of the colors wanted for landscape have been men* 
tioned in the first Section ; in this it will be necessary to show 
(as far as possible) their uses and properties. One great inconve- 
nience the student labors under, arises from the too great quanti- 
ty of colors put into his hands; an evil so encouraged by the 
drawing-master and color-man, tliat it is not unconmion to give 
two or three dozen colors m a box, a tiling quite unnecessary.* 
The best way is for the student to prepare his own colors, and this * 
may be easily done, as all that is requisite, after grinding them,' 
if they should be wanted veiy fine, is to wash them: this is ef> 
fected by putting the ground color into a bason of water, and 
letting it stand a few minutes, pouring the top gently off into a 
second vessel, and letting that stand double or triple the time of 
the former ; tlien into a third ; and so on, in proportion to the fine- 
ness of the color wanted, as each time will afford a finer sediment. 
This may be preserved dry in a powder, tempered with gum-water 
for use; or by mixing with gum, and put to dry in little card 
molds, may be rubbed upon a smooth stone or plate when wanted. 
To prevent them from cracking in the mold, some fine sugar, or 
white sugar-candy, should be mixed with them. Sweet-wert will 
answer the same purpose, and may be drawn fi-om the malt, by 
boiling it in an earthen vessel till it feels sticky between the fingers. 
It is a mistake of those who suppose much mucilage (gum) will 
prevent the colors from fading; on the contraiy, it is highly iiyu- 
rious, as when it loses its transparency, which it soon does, it 
deadens the colors, by preventing the transmission of the light 

Colors admit of several divisions; as true and false, light and 
dark, warm and cold, simple and compound, and opaque and 
transparent. True colors are such as will bear exposure to the 

air 



** Wilson, on being told by a person that he bad found out a new color» 
said he was sorry for it, as <bere were too many already. 
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dk and sun without changing; fidse^ sudi as will not. Light and 
dark ones speak for themselves. Warm colors are browns, reds, and 
yellows; cold ones, blues, blacks, greys, and purples. Simple 
colors are such as it is not possible to make by any combination, 
as red, blue, and yellow, which are also called primitives: by 
mixing the primitives, the following compound colors wilf be the 
result: red and blue produce purple; red and yellow produce 
mrauge; blue and yellow produce green; red, blue, and yellow, 
produce, by different modifications, brown, black, and grey: 
these comprehend all the colors or tints in Nature, though the 
degrees of them are endless. 

ITiis sufficiently proves those philosophers mistaken, that make '^ primitive 
seven original (or |»imary) cok>rB, as four of them are evkiently three in number } 
compounds; the orange, green, puipk, »id the violet, which ^l**' propcrtiet. 
partakes of the nature of die last. Besides, the order m which 
tfaey occur through the prism sufficiency shows it, as the green al* 
ways comes between the blue and yellow, orange between the red 
and yellow, and so on. It is a curious circumstance, that an he* 
terogeneal color, orange, for instance, by bebg viewed through 
a piism, will disiqipear, being resolved into the two homogeneal 
cok>rB of which it was composed; that is, red and yellow. The 
primitive colors have also the property of neutralizmg each other; 
that is, if a Uue and a yellow are mixed, they will produce a green, 
and a certam quantity of red wUl make that a negative; andsowith 
the other. Opaque colors are such as, when laid over paper, or other 
substances, cover them fully, so as to obhterate any drawing or 
stain that may have been previously made there. The others are 
iranspurent, or of audi a contrary nature, as to leave the ground 
or drawing on which they are lakl, visible through diem. The 
student must therefore be careful to chooite for his puipose the most 
transparent colors, otherwise his drawing will Jook muddy, from 
its obliterating the surface of Uie paper. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
from observing the cleaness in transparent drawings, thought it 
impossible to foul or muddle them ; but his mistake arose f^om 
his never having practised in that way. 

Q q 2 Mr. 
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Trtniparent co- 
lored substances 
do not reflect 
light. 



Colon com- 
posed of earths, 
are more durable 
than those ex« 
tracted from vc« 
gcubles. Qua* 
Htics of various 
coloring sub- 
stances. 



Mr. Delaval* proved, by several experiments, that transparent* 
colored substances do not reflect light ; and that when the light 
that passes through such substances is prevented being transmit- 
ted, they become black. Therefore, as afl eflect of color is by 
the light made to pass through it, by what he calls transmission, 
or, in other words, by being reflected back through the color, it 
must follow, that the lighter the ground they are laid on, the 
brighter and more vivid they must' appear. This not only holds 
good with respect to water-colors, but equally applies to oil, and, 
indeed, to all otlier modes of paintmg. 

It is much to be lamented, that the most beautiful colors soon^ 
est perish ; therefore, the student bad better sacrifice brilliancy to 
permanency. To this end, the fewer veg^able colors that are 
used, the better, as they are the first to &de. The earths will be 
found to answer the purpose of durability best; and those, if weQ 
washed, as before reconunended, will give every degree of bril- 
liancy necessary: but as all colors, with an earthy base, are liable 
to be injured by acids, great care should be taken m [nreparmg 
them. As lake and carmine soon fade, a good substitute may be 
found for landscape painting, in well-washed Indian red : this, by 
that process^ becomes so fine, as to admit of bemg used in the 
face by miniature painters. The raw terra de Sienna is a useAil 
color, and is capable of becoming a red by caldnatien : this is a 
ferruginous earthy of which a good imitation may be made with 
green vitriol precipitated by lime. Gamboge is a vegetable, mid 
liable to fade, but may be used with Indkm ink, for dark greens, 
with great success, as it works fre^ than raw terra de Sienna, 
whkh has a tendency to work ropey, particularly when mixed. 
Veimillion is a metallic color,^ and bemg q)aqHe, can only be used 
sparingly in draperies. Van-DydL brown, a fine color for fore- 
grounds, is an earth, and permanent. The decoction ef bistre, 
before mentioned,, will be found usefiil in buildings, and will 
stand. Prussian blue has iron for its base, is liable to be destroy- 
ed by fire, or by very pure alkali; lime, and terra penderosa, ex- 
tract the color, and show the same phenomena as alkali. Some 
drawings hung up m a house newly repaired, and near a large new 

buildings 
* See Gregory'! Ecooomy of Nature. 
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buSdiDg, V)tt their blue eoior, wfaidi. had become t dirty vnm 
grey. Those who may be deairotts of improvbg the brightness of 
their colors, may do it as follows. Red colors are improved by 
acids ; alkalies darken them so as to make them approach to a blue 
or dirty purple. Yellows are brightened by acids; and by alkalies 
are rendered dull, and of an orange color. Blues mixed with adds, 
turn red with vegetable juices, and green with alkalies. Any efiect 
of brilliattcy produced by tiiis means, can be only transitory. The 
change of color produced by alkalies, both fixed and vobtile, to a 
purple, is brighter with the latter. Solutions^ of lead debase red 
colors to a dull purple. It must be expected, that all acids are 
not equally powerful in their efiects on colors ; the nitrous is the 
most, and marine the least powerful of any of the mineral acids. 
Alkalies are also more perishable than ackb ; the nitrous most so, 
the vitriolic less, and the marine least of all. 

It will now be necessary to proceed with the practical part of 
the art ; but it must not be expected, that here will be given a long 
catalogue of tints to answer every particular purpose, as is the case 
in some books that fiiU into the hands of young people, which 
contribute more to confound than to assist them : and, indeed, if it 
was to be done, it would be only a repetition of colors, as all the 
tbts must resolve into the three prunitive colors, and their com- 
pounds, as before observed. This must be obvious to the stu- 
dent, if, when at a loss for a tint, he should ask himself to what 
class it belongs, that b, whether it b a kind of orange, or green, 
or purple ; and when thb b discovered, the making the precise 
tint must be the result of practice. Where a tint, however, can 
be described, it shall be done; but, after all, it will be but a 
blind guide, if the party does not feel it himself, as it cannot be 
determined by measure or weight 

Supposing the outline complete, and ready to work on, there 
are two ways of working it up. The first, and most easy way, b 
to make all the shadows, and middle tints, with Prussian blue,, 
and a brown Indian ink. The other b, by dead coloring it all 
over, making light, shade, and middle-tint, as b done m oil paini- 
iog, (only preserving the lights,) and whkdi is, of course, most 

1 complex^ 



Directions for 
improving the 
brightness of co^ 
Ion. 



GlNBRAL Rb* 
MARKS. 



Dx&lCTIOMt. 
rOR LAYINO 
IN THE C»> 
LOftS. 
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complex^ and so proceed strengthediig atA part, til die whole b 
finislied« In the former method, the clouds being previously 
sketched in, and as light as pontble, the student beghis with iht 
elementary part oi the sky, laying it in with Prussian blue, nther 
tender, so as to leave himself the power of going over it once or 
twice afterwards, or as often as may be necessaiy; then with the 
blue, and a little Indian ink, fa^ fai the lightest shades of the douds; 
then the distance, if remote, with the same color, rather stronger* 
Next proceed to the^niiddle ground, leaving out the blue in 
comk^ forward; and, lastly, work up the fore-ground vrith brown 
Indian ink only. Thb <^ieratH>n the student may repeat tfll the 
whole is sufficiently strong to his mind, maiking the dark parts of 
the fore-ground as daik as the ink will make it; that is to say, the 
touches of shadow in shade. Great care must be taken to leave 
out the blue gradually as the objects come forward, otherwise it 
will have a bad effisct. Attention must also be given to the Bud- 
die tints, tiiat they are not marked too strong, which would make 
it, when colored, look hard. The same grey color, or aerial tint, 
may be first washed over every tenestrial part of the drawmg re- 
quired to be kept down ; that is, before coloring; as cokyr laid 
over the grey wiU, of course, not be so light as where the paper 
is without it. 
Bir^tiontforfi- In washing up a drawing, the hair-pencib should be used at 
*" '"^* large as the paits woiked on will admit. The shadows and middle 

tmts being worked up to a sufficient degree of power, coloring wfll 
be die next operation. This must be done by beginning in the 
distant parts, coming on stronger and stronger, coloring hght and 
middle^int to the fore-ground ; and, lasdy, re4ooch the daiker 
parts of the fore-ground with Van-Dyck brown. Great caution 
will be required not to disturb the shadov^ with color, otherwise 
the harmony <^the mbole will be.destroyed: or, at any rate, not 
to do more than gently color die reflections.* As shadow is a de- 
privation of light, it follows, that it is a deprivation of color; 

therefore^ 

^ All reflected rays of light will be tinged with the color of the reflect* 
ing object. 
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therefore, care w31 be required not to diiturb the ahade widi 
color; that is» not to shadow Uae wkh blue, red with red, See. 
for harmony prevails more on shade ttim light, as may be seen in 
the pictures of Teniors, Ostade, and other ENitch masters, whose 
woiks, in this respect, stand unrivalled. 

Aa well as in the unity of shadow, the harmony of the whole 
depends on restormg, io some other part of the picture, whatefer 
forms the principai mass of color, and whi<;fa should always be 
warm. At the same time, whatever kinds of color may prevail 
m a (Hcture, they must be disposed in masses, to prevent a spotti- 
ness; and by no means should a cold color form the princ^ fea- 
ture. There is another method practised by soum, to procure the 
same end, that is, by breaking the color in the lights, so that each 
color may partake, in some degree, of the tone of its nei|^yKmr« 
In the best pictures of Deflegiar, Backbuysen, and Vandevelde, the 
colors are sometimes broke down to nearly a state of black and 
white : the former method undoubtedly suits best with the grand 
style. AH eflEects of evening will be harmonious fiom the lights 
all partaking of one hue. 

Whether the drawing is made by dead colonic, and worked up 
as in oil, or the light and shadow made first, with blue and Indian 
ink, the method o( proceedng in both will be the same; that is, 
by beginning with the sky, then the distance, &c. Another care 
will be to cdor colder dian the drawing is intended to be when 
finished: the necessity of this practice arises from die warm cc^ors 
easflyafl^ting the cold ones; but when once a part is made too yel- 
low, or too red, it neveir can be overcome. From this it will be easily 
seen, that if a drawing is brought up in grey, (that is, in blue and 
Indian ink,) it will be susceptible of receiving the waim tones of 
an evening; the grey being by red convertible into a purple, and 
the warmer tints of the light operating in an equal proportion. 
To illustrate the matter forther, grey by red (as lake or carmine) 
will become a purple; and that by a yellow (raw terra de Sienna, or 
gamboge) an orange; but an orange can never be made a red, or 
led a grey. Still, as before observed, the harmony of the whole 
depends so much on the shadow, that even blue, and other cold 

draperies^ 



Cane should be 
taken to color 
from a cold state 
to a warm one i 
as the wanner 
tints are most 
powerful: ex* 
aroples. 
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of evening in 



draperies, require wann shadows, otherwise they will not unite 
with the otiier parts of the picture. The cold colors have also the 
property of retiring; and of this the artist sometimes so fietf avails 
himself, as to clothe his distant figures m dn^ries of thitt sort: on 
the contrary, the warm ones advance; therefore, should an effect 
of evening be wanting, and the distance made of a yellow tone, 
(which b a vnorm color,) attention must be paid to increase the 
warmth as the parts advance, till the fore-ground partakes of a 
red, and the shades of a rich brown. Two things to be avmded, 
are, in mid-day scenes, not to let the silvery tones m the clouds and 
distance fall into an iron grey; or the warm ones of evening, to 
become foxey ; but rather to partake of that mellow, or,amber-co-* 
lored light, that is sometimes seen m a serene evenmg, and which 
is highly expressive of that degree of vnormtii most congenial to 
Nature. The pictures of Both vnU furnish excellent examples of 
the warm style of colormg; and those of the younger Teniers are 
unquestionably superior to all others for the silvery tones. 

Wh^i the sun sets with a yellow horizon, it will generalfy be 
found, that the shadows of the clouds, and the distance, (if re-' 
mote,) will be either slightly tinged with yellow, or be of a tone 
that there is no term of art for, but which b called a negative 
tone; and sometimes having a slight tint of blue prevailhig, as 
maybe seen in some of the pictures of Penaker: thb will form the 
aerial tint for the shades of the picture, (assbting tiiem in coming 
forward,) which always depend on the shadows of the clouds and 
distance. But when the sun sets red, then the aerial tint will be 
more or less of a blue purple, m proportion to its redness. In 
coloring an evening sky, if the horizontal color b yellow, it must 
die into a red, and that into the blue, (which should be woiked 
dry over the other,) by which means the intermediate tints will 
come right; that b, between the yellow and red, orange ; and be- 
tween the red and blue, the violet ; for if the yellows run into the 
blue, they will give a false color. Green solution of safifron in water, 
b used by some to produce an evemng tint. A great advantage 
will be gained where a warm effect b wanted, by lowermg the pa- 
per 
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per after the outline b finished with a color answering to the lights 
in the sky; but this requires great care, so as not to soil the paper. 
A cream-colored wash, of either raw terra de Sienna or gamboge, 
with lake or carmine, may be washed first overany kind ci draw- 
ing with great success, as it much assists the warmth, and improves 
the brilliancy. Burnt terra de Sienna does as well. It was a 
bold undertaking of that man who first attempted to imitate light 
witii an earth. Distance not only destroys forms, but confounds 
all local colors, reducing every thing to one common mass. 



Thebrillitncyof 
a drawiog may 
be improved by 
a slight waih. 



As yon summits, soft and fair. 
Clad in colors of the air. 
Which, to those that journey near. 
Barren, brown, and rough appear. 

Dy£&*s Grongar Hill. 



Should thb rule not be attended to, one great beauty in all open 
scenery will be lost; and it will look as if cut out, and stuck on, 
an4 not melt into the sky. Some excellent examples will be found 
in the pictures and drawings of Barret. The effect of distance 
may be much asdsted by an artfiil management of the clouds, by 
making them extend in long spiral sweeps across the picture, in 
something of an horizontal direction, so as to lead tiie eye back- 
ward and forwards down to the horizon ; and also by dinumshing*" 
the size of the breaks as they recede towards the distance. As ■ 
the distance must melt mto the horizon, so every part of the pic- 
ture will reqmre more makmg out as it comes forward ; and lastly, 
the fore-ground will reqmre not only to be well detailed, but also 
highly enriched with plants, and various kmds of shrubs, and tiie 
ground to be finely broken. Thus the busde of the fore-ground, con^ 
trasted with die soft vacuity of the distance, will contribute highly 
to increase the effect; a well-disposed group of figures, or cattle, 
will add to the deception, as well as to the beauty. Cuyp's fore- 
grounds are inimitable examples to consult; and the cattle of Berg- 
hem, and Paul Potter, are fiue examples. Vescher's etchbgs after 
Berghem, and others, will also afford fine studies. 

R r Great 



The effect of dis- 
tance may be 
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Thefore-groand 
must not be too 
much labored* 
to as to become 
hard : masses of 
trees should be 
diversified both 
in form and co* 
lor; asalsolai^e 
tnckfofland. 



Great cdution must be obsenred in workmg up tfc^ fbre^rotiiidy 
not to labor the plants, or foliage, so as to 166k studied, and \^ 
terferc with the other parti of tiie pld^; fbr Ae landtdipe 
paiuter is not to describe like a botanist; yet they bhoijad be M 
Correct, that their several kmds may be dfaitingmshied. Tre^ 
must be described by their general character, touch, add V^lor, 
and not by making out leaves, whicfi would lo6k fbnnal: masM 
of trees will reqmre to be diversified id fteir Ibrm imd cdor, to 
prevent a monotony. 

fielow me trees unnumber'd rise. 
Beautiful in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine ; the poplar, blue; 
- The yellow beech; the sable yewj 
The slender fir, that taper grows ; 
The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove. 
Haunt of Phillis, Queen of Love. 

Dyer's 'G&ongar Hill, 

This quotatbn will serve to illustrate the principle, though it is 

too much detailed for any mass in a picture; yet the characters 

of the trees are correct, and may serve as a hint to the student 

The vegetation should not be colored too green; that is, with a 

raw, hungry color of blue and yellow, but by unitii^ a red, as 

burnt terra de Sienna, or lake, with it, to give it a more solemn or 

antunmal hue ; as nothing can have a more common or vulgar air, 

than too much green. The student must distinguish between a 

glaring and a glowing color, as we admire what b fine, before we 

can discern what is beautiful; for color is the attire of the art, and 

not the patches and paint of a courtezan. In coloring large tracks 

of Istnd, as well as masses of trees, to prevent a monotony, several 

sorts of greens should be mingled together; not so as to look 

spotty, but to blend and unite together, as in some of Rubens's 

landscapes. The dark water in the landscapes of G. Poussin will 

be highly worthy attention, both for color, and as assbting the 

masses of dark; and the welklefined reflections m the Dutch scenes 

of Ruysdael, and others, are eiitremely beautifiil. 

It 
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It win be difficult to determine what quantity of warm and cold 
^colors should pcevairin a picture; but certainly, not more cold 
color than is just sufficient to give value to the warmer ones, or to 
support the color of the sky. In general, it i^ust be regulated 
by the subject; but as there are two warm colors to one cold^ 
it may serve to regulate the proportion of each ; that is, two 
parts warm to one part cold. Hoi^ever, one thing is certain, that 
whatever the prevailing tone is, it should so blend and unite, that 
the whole may harmonize; for a fine piece of coloring may be 
considered as a concert for the eye; and, as before observed, the 
warm colors should be disposed in masses. Most people prefer 
,the warm tones prevailipg, and seem to be comforted, as well as 
^pleased, by the jsight of a sunny pictbre on a cold day.* 

R r 2 Th,e 



Whatever is tfie 
prevailing tone 
in a picture, tho 
parts should be 
made to blend i 



^ It might be useful to ascertain, bow for a patient cotild be benefit- 
_edj in an ague or fever, by being placed in a room of a particular co- 
,lor; whether the mind could be tranquilUjped by it; or how far the 
emotions produced could be diverted to medical purposes. Let any 
one sit in a room on a hot day, with the light passing through red cur* 
tains, and, from the red reflection, the heat will appear intolerable. 
Every body allows that the rays reflected from a green ground are the 
most agreeable to sight, which arises from theur stillness. It is absurd 
to suppose that color was meant to answer no other purpose than that 
J of mere ornament. Colors may be considered as indicative of the pas- 
sions. The fiery red conveys the idea of anger^ and in this tense it is 
. often used by the poets* 

O, Fortius I is there not some chosen curse. 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, 
Red with uncommon wnth, to blast the man 
Who owes his gtetta^u to his country's rain ? 
Addison's Cato.' 

And again in Milton : 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm agaia 
His red righ(>hand to plague us ? 

pAaADisa Lost* 



JMgfai 
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for without uni- 
ty, the harmony 
of the whole 
.cannot be pre- 
served. 



Gaudy coloring 
it inadmisaible. 



Tlie unity of light and shadow, and color, witli the su!)ject, is 
so necessary, that the harmony of the whole caOnot be preserved 
without it. The sombre colors must ever attend the sublime; 
whilst the more brilliant will accompany the beautiful. Few men 
would be mad enough to represent a storm in all the gaudy co- 
lors of a stage pageant ; or should any one be hardy enough to do 
so, it must meet the contempt of eveiy discerning man. 



— — the lowering element 

Scowls o'er the darken^ landscape. 

Milton. 

All that has been said to show how inadmissible gaudy coloring 
is in the higher walk of landscape, and in every other department 
of the art, is no more than absolutely necessary to guard the stu- 
dent from being seduced by that unnatural display of finery, that 
abounds in the works of some of our artists, and who appear to 
have formed their style of coloring from the windows of the mil- 
Imer's shops. Fine showy draperies, in historical pictures, are 
highly injurious to the sober dignity of such subjects. Though 
the vanity of a few may tempt them, for a temporaiy fame, to 
mislead the taste of the public, the sober mind should shun sudi 
peltry arts, and leave those to make fine who cannot make good.* 
The temperate in color, as in all other things, will ever be the 

most 



Light grey, and sof^ green, are indicative of tranquillity ; and dark 
blue, dark grey, and brown^ of sorrow or melancholy : 

I me, Goddess, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pi n e 

Milton's II Pknskroso. 

Mellow tones ever associate with the gentle, and sharp ones with vio- 
lent emotions. 



^ Prints in colors have greatly contributed to vitiate the taste of the 
public, by introducing that love of finery so detrimental to true art. 

This 
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most agreeable. Every man shows his mind as well in his com* 
portion and coloring, as in choice of subject. If any body 
doubts this, let him compare the tranquillity of Claude with the 
roughness of Satvator Rosa, which suit with the different illsposi- 
tions of the men. The most diflkult effect to manage will be the 
mid-day, or white light, as at that time great brilliancy prevails with- 
out much color, and the shadows are extremely deep; to obtain 
which, tliere will be great danger of hardness, except the shadow 
and light is well supported by a sufficient depth of middle-tint. 
As depth of middle-tint always gives a great richness to the effect, 
so m it will be found the true tone of the object ; and on the truth 
of it depends much of the beauty of the whole. It will often ' 
h^q[>pen on cloudy days, when the distance is under a gloom, that 
ol](jects firom shadow, or some local dark color, will appear so de- 
ceptive with respect to situation, as to seem quite out of their 
places, by coming too forward; this should always be corrected^ 
and the due distance preserved in the picture, to prevent the ob- 
ject appearing false. Nature soon corrects this apparent error in 
herself* 

In working up a drawing, if a richness of color is wanted, it Richnett of co- 
win be necessary to repeat it two or three times, or, indeed, as of- i^"?y worktng 

I^Q over the parts ie» 
veni timet. 

This practice may be borne in mezzotinto or aquatinta prints^ many of 

which do credit to the artists who publish them ; but to see the dotting, 

and even the stroke prints in colors, and that lef^ to the mercy of a 

printer, is the devil. 

^ All knowledge of distance is habit. Children often catch at re- 
mote objects; and much of that knowledge is derived from judging im- 
perceptibly of the quantity of air intervening, as well as the angle un- 
der which it is seen. A singular circumstance happened to a gentleman 
in Iceland ; he was standing on a mountam early in the morning, in a 
situation he well knew, and, to his great surprise, observed a mountain 
where he had never before seen one ; his surprise, however, ceased, 
when he found that it was only the shadow of the mountain on which 
he stood (having the sun at his back) projected on the vapours in the 
atmosphere, which was very thick. This may account for the report of 
ships having been seen in the North Seas, and vanishing, after being 
followed sometimes for two houn. 



kid 



INSTRirCTIONS FOR 



The colon used 
for shadows 
should be clear 
'ind transpaient. 



Dignity, and 
truth of repre- 
sentation, must 
never be sacrifi- 
ced to mere ef- 
fSect in coloring. 



tea as neoessaty; ttb will give a dcfytli and ncbness, that nevec 
ean be obtained by a single color. Tbis is what the artist calls 
glazing, and can only be got by practice.; only the most wana 
and transparent colors are used for the puipese. Thus a greea 
of blue and yellow would be raw;, but burnt terra de Sienna, or 
lake, glased over it, will beautify it; not make it lighter, but 
richer. Again, if ciimson drapery is wanted, it should be dead-co- 
lored with vermilion, and glazed with lake: and if shadows of Ii>- 
•dian ink are too cold, the bistre would warm and dear them. Thas 
|)nictice is often pursued by the artist, from knowing that colore, 
when mixed, are not so bright as when laid over eaeh other sepa- 
rate; and that two colors are brighter than three; and so oq, m 
proportion to the number mixed. By this pmctiee, great foroe 
may be obtained; as the nearer' a drawing can lie brought to an 
<nl picture, the better, as it woakl. possess superior clearness: per- 
haps the perfeetk>n of water and oil, should be fw one to haw 
all the force, and the other all the deamess, possUe. 

The warmer the shadows are kept, the more agieeable.the ef- 
fect will be; and as shadow is not a body, those colors should be 
selected for the purpose, tiiat are the most clear and tranqiarent : 
for tliis the Van Dyck brown will be foond extremely useful in the 
shadows of the fore-ground objects. In coloring trees, it will be 
necessary to make the extremities of the branches tenderer than 
the middle parts ; and, by letting the light be seen through va- 
rious parts of the branches, great thinness and beauty will be ac- 
quired: this will prevent them looking solid and heavy, a thing 
most to be avoided. Barret excelled in trees; but particulariy 
in his ash and beech, which are remarkably fine. His drawings in 
black-lead will be well worthy studying, for the beauty of form 
and foliage. 

Should the student content himself to please by the illusion of 
color, that is, by iatteting the eye^with an mdustiious display of 
' tints, he tnusteontent himself withaksser repututioD; as coloring 
is only a secondary consideration, and will by no means com- 
pensate for the want of accuracy, breadth, or' dignity, in eonq[>o8itk)n. 
Like high-finishing, when it ^grosses too much of the attentioni 
1 it 
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it always proves injurious. It is almost a common consequence 
of laboring the picture^ not only to lose stillness, but often force* 
Gerard Douw, and one or two others, are the only instances^ 
to the contrary. It is a proper tribute to the memoiy of Wilson, 
(and perhqw it were not improper to add the Great,) to say his 
coloring is always agreeable; sometimes fine; his compositions 
equal to most, and his light and shade superior to any other land- 
scape painter.* 

Before concluding this section, it may not be amiss to recapitu- Recapitalatioiu 
late so much of the foregoing part of the work as relates to the 
progress of the drawing. First, then, m making the outline, every 
thing that relates to the Shapes of the objects must be settled, as 
the student will then have the advantage of doing it without the 
mterference of light and shadow, or color ; and so far his attention^ 
being less engaged, may be the more vigorously applied. Se- 
condly, he will consider light and shadow independent of form or 
color, and cany on the drawing as directed under light and shade;, 
and thirdly, having only the coloring to regard, it is but rea- 
sonable to expect, that his success will be greater, than if had ta 
attend to all the different parts at one and the same time 



^ The French copied his prints, and were so unjust as to put the name 
of Vcmet to them. 
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PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES. 

U NCHEQUERED with events, as the lives of artists generallv 
are, it may to many appear superfluous to mention them ; yet it 
must be remarked, that, to preserve the names of those who have 
labored to elevate the character of humanity, b but justice; inde- 
pendent of the stimulus which the praise of excellence proves to the 
youth pursuing a similar course of study. All the great arts re* 
quire reflection, and a perpetual inquuy into the sublune parts of 
Nature : to which end, it is necessary that the young mind should be 
roused into action; and this cannot be done so eflfectually, as by 
exhibiting as bright exicunples, those who have excelled in the pro- 
fession. No one, I trust, will charge me with want of liberality, be- 
cause we may happen to diflfer in opinion as to the merits of certain 
artists, who are included in tiiese Sketches. As I detail my own 
particular sentiments, it is probable that they will sometimes run 
counter to diose of others; m these cases, if my opinion is erro- 
neous, I hope it will be kindly placed to the right cause— a defect 
in judgment, and not to intentional ill-nature. I am the more 
particular, because my object being sincerity, I shall from that dr- 
cumstance be obliged occasionally to be rather free in my remaiks. 



ANDERSON WILLUM.— Shipping. 
This artist is a native t>f Scotland, and was originally a Ship- 
%vright. In his leisure hours, he cultivated the art of painting; 
and he now practises it as a profession. His style of coloring is 
clear and bright, and his aerial pen^)ective b well understood. 
The handling b clean, firm, and decisive: but of hb works, the 
smaller pictures are by far the best: some of them are of the very 
first degree of eminence. Though it does not appear that hb 
nautical knowledge b equal to that of some of hb cotempoiaries, 
yet, in the other excellencies of his line, he goes far ^yond them. 
As a roan, be b singularly modest; and as an artist, the last to 

speak of his own merits. 

S s 2 BARRET 
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BARRET GEORGE.— Landscape. 
Barest was a native of Dublin, and came to England to mi* 
prove his talents^ and better his fortune, some time about the year 
1763. There are twa dbtinct manners ia his pictures;, the one 
gaudy and violent, the other clear and quiet. Of all his pictures^ 
the dark ones are unquestionably the best ; in his warmer ones, 
the coloring is obtrusive. He handled the ash, and all the lighter 
sort of trees, with wonderful taste: his touch is light, firm, and 
minted: his scenes are generally views, and those mostly of the 
English Lakes. In the treatment of his distances, he was gene- 
rally very successful ; particularly in flat ones, which may justly be 
considered as superior to those of any other artbti they generally 
convey the idea of immensity, and form a fine feature m many of 
his best pictures.. His studies of trees from Nature, in black-lead, 
are some of the finest specimens of the kind in existance. Hie 
great inequality that appears in his works, probably arose from the 
number of people employed by him; as the call for his works was 
great. It is rq>orted, that, at the time he failed,, he was in the 
receipt of two thousand a year; though, at the same time, poor 
Wilson could hardly get a buyer,, and with difficulty make both 
ends meet. His family have endured great distress through hb 
extravagant folly. One of hb finest pictures is in the possession 
of Mr. Harman, a Merchant in the City ; the subject b a Lake,, 
with the sun rising, and the mists dispersing: the aerial perspective 
b particularly fine. He died and was buried at Paddington,. in. 
1787. 

BARRY JAMES.— HisTOEir. 
THt5 eccentric genius b a native of Code ; and b better entitled 
to the appellation of Historical Painter, than any other artbt in 
thb country, as hb works in the Adelphi sufficiently evince. In 
my humble opinion, they possess more of that grand quality, 
MIND, than b to be found in the works of any of hb cotempo* 
raries: nay, I know of no other works, ancient or modem, that 
form so complete a system of ethics. Raphael, in hb School of 

Athens,, 
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Ath^is, fias violated chronology, to bring his great characters to- 
gether; Barry has wisely placed them in Elysium. He is not 
equally happy in his coloring, which is heavy and inharmonious; 
nor is his cMaro^scuro sufficiently mas^, as the above pictures 
testify : neither is his drawing enturdy correct. 

As some compensation for his trouble of painting tiie pictures^ 
die Society voted him 2001. and a gold medal, and chose him an 
Honorary Member. Very much to his honor, he painted them 
under all the hardships of extreme poverty, without any view but 
the credit, and the uncertain return of exhibiting them, which in 
the end produced but little. During the time he was engaged on 
tbese woiks, four-pence a-day was all that he could allow him- 
self; though while executing them, he was contractii^ a debt of 
several hundred pounds. 

The want of encouragement, which this artist b always lament^ 
ing, I imagine to arise from his unsocial disposition, as people are 
afraid to ofler him commissions, for fear of being affit>nted. * He 
carries his ideas of independence to such an extravagant length, 
as always to pay for his dinner at whatever table he sits down. 
A year or two ago, he dined with Paul Sandby, and laid down 
eighteen-pence for his dinner; but, on recollection, paid another 
six-pence for hb additional quantity of grog. Thb instance b by 
DO means singular. Hb character may be further illustrated. 
One evening, at Somerset House, Peters says, on coming in, ** How 
do you do, Mr. Barry? I hope you are well." On which he 
grumbled out, '< Oh ! 1 dont believe a word of it." With all hb 
oddities, he b unquestionably a man of uncommon intellect: every 
one must be benefited by hb conversation; for, as Dr. Walcot 
has justly observed, ''Go where he will, he always leaves a peari 
behind him.** 

BARTOLOZZI FRANCESCO, R. A.— Engraver, &c 

Tub amiable artist that fonns the subject of the present sketch, 

was bom in 1728, at Florence, where he studied with Cipriani; a 

€ircunistance which laid the foundation of a friendship that has 

continued through life. Had it not been for the benevolence and 

t philanthropy 
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philanthropy of his diq)oatioii, Bartolozzi at this time might have 
been in possession of a princely fortune ; but the liberality of his 
hand has out-stepped even the goodness of his heart, which has 
left him nothing but his labor to depend .on. As a Draughtsman, 
he stands unrivalled; his taste in the human figure is exquisite, and 
has, through the medium of the antique, become a pure represen- 
tation of intellectual perfection. Hb drawings in bkck and red 
chalk, are the finest things of the kind: in the coUectmn of Lord 
Besborough are two, a Nymph and a Mercuiy, which do honor to 
the arts. As an Engraver, his prints of Clive, and Lord Thurk>w, 
confer on him immortal renown. So firmly has tiie ideal eaoel< 
lence of the arts got possession of hnn, that it is difficult for him 
to copy an object; hence the difficulty, as he used to say to Sir 
Joshua, of knowing what to do with red robes and white wigs, 
^Uudin^; to the pkite of the Death of Chatham, and which, after 
all the trouble bestowed on it, proved but an indifferent perform- 
ance. Indeed, history or expression is not his forte. Subjects 
from the heathen mythology are what he hest sooceeds in: his 
Ught, q;>ortive figures, and his children, are unrivalled. Aladdin 
gave hiniy at the first offer, five hundred pounds for the portrait 
of Lord Biansfield! 

Few people have suffered their names to be more prostituted 
than this artist; though this has been caused by his conteo^ for 
riches, and by his extensive benevolence: his heart was ever open 
to the calls of distress; for, 

* Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

* His pity gave ere charity began.* 

When Cipriani was making the designs for the Orlando Fnrioso, 
in a frontispiece, he delineated Time turning an urn of medallions 
into the waters of Oblivion, with the names of great men on them, 
but introduced a Swan carrying one away in his mouth, on which 
he put the nani^ of Bartolo^: this the elegant mind of the engra- 
ver caused him to omit, and to insert that of Cynriani in its place. 
His character may be drawn in a few words: he is great without 
vanity, and good without ostentation. 

This 
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This aitiit left England, on November the eightfay 1802, to go 
to Portugal, to superintend a National Academy there, on a year* 
iy salary of £001. His Majesty^ to Us honor be it spoken,^ with 
a view of inducing him to stay, prevkHB to his dqnrture, ofiered 
liim a peiHion of 5001. but he excused hhnself on account of hit 
engagement. 

BEECHEY SIR WILLIAM, R. A.^Portrait. 
This artist for some time practised m the neighbourhood of Nor* 
wicb. He was originally a house-pamter, and contended against 
the stream of Fortune for many years prior to his gaining hb pre* 
sent celebrity, and that may in some measure be said to arise out 
of an accident; from a portrait of a nobleman being returned by 
the hangmg committee of the Exhibition, without being exhibited. 
This conduct so provoked the Peer, that he had the picture sent 
for to Buckmgham House to be inq)ected by the Royal Family, 
who an sat in consequence. This may be considered as the be- 
giMmig of wit artisfs good fortme; he afterwards painted the 
large picture of the King, &c. on Horse-back, for which he was 
kn^ted. He may justly be considered as the only original Per- 
tait painter that we now have, all the others being more or leas 
imitators of Sir JoAoa. His coloring is sweet and deUcate, 
paitkularly in hb women and children; but his male characten 
often want the depth observable m Reynolds and Van Dyck. His 
liuee-quarters are preferable to his larger pictures, as the latter 
frequently want foree; nor are his attitudes in his whole-lengths 
soflSdently ea^ and gracefid. His draptiy is sometimes flimsy, 
and fll-cast : yet, with all tliese drawbaclLs, he possesses great me- 
rit Hb pkture of the King, above alladed to, does him great 
h<mor, particuhurly for the cok>ring, which infinitely exceeded 
tveiy one^s expectatbn. Hb progress in the arts has been pro- 
gressive, and as he improves every day, it b rational to expect 
Hmt be win attab a very high pewit of perfectkn. 

BENWELL 
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BENWELL JOHN.— HisTOBY and Pobtrait. 
This aitist, who was pupfl to ooe Saunders, an inooosidetable 
miniatiire painter, died at the early age of twenty-one, or tweoty-twO| 
^a decline, some time about the year 1785 or 6, He painted in 
fixed crayons in small, both portraits and history, and posseased 
great sweetness of color, and grace of action, with a languid me- 
lancholy in the countenances, highly expressive of his own feelings. 
Among his portraits was a most excellent one of himself, with a 
portfolio under his arm; the other hand over it, and holding a 
portcrayon. Bume, the Engraver, had many of his fuctures. Se- 
veral prints have been engraved firom his woifcs, as the Children 
in the Wood, the St. Giles's and James's Beauties, two scenes 
firom Robin Grey,. and some others. 

BiGG WUXUM REDMORE, A.— Fancy Subjects. 
This artist was a pupil of Penny, and, like him, pamts the e£> 
iiisions of bis ftncy ; and these generally having a moral tendency, 
must operate to amend the manners of society. Some of his 
thoughts are pleasing md interesting; and many of them do great 
credit to hh feefings as a man. Among his best pictures, I rank 
his Distressed Sailor Boy, and its companion; and a Skk Lady re- 
ceiving Milk of Cottagers: these are not only better colored than 
usual, but also possess a greater force and breadth of shadow, « 
part of the art in which he is often defective. His cok>ring is som^ 
times cfaallq^ and feeble; nor has he ^e power, but seldom, to 
interest beyond the subject. The. femiliarity of the incidents has 
made his productions generally understood, and the prints from 
tbem have met with an extensive sale. He who elevates hb sub- 
jects, must of course contract his circle of admirers: few people 
are ciqpable of feeling, or even understanding, the sublimer efforts 
of art: this ignorance, and the national vanity, accounts for the 
little encouragement given to history pamting. This artist is mild, 
modest, and gentlemanlike;, qualities that endear him to all that 
)mve tb^ happiness of his acquaintance. 

BONE 
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BONE HENRY, A. R. A.— Portraits, Enamel. 
This artist is a native of Truro, m Cornwall. Showing an early 
inclination for the arts, he was engaged in the china manufactorj 
at Plymouth, and with that establishment he removed to Bristol. 
On the subsequent decline of the manufactory, he came to Lon- 
don ; and originally painted devices for lockets, and other small 
ornaments. After the falling off of that employ, he painted mi* 
niatures in water colors, occasionally directing his attention to 
painting on enamel; in which latter branch of the art he has, by 
his industry and undaunted perseverance, arrived at a degree of 
unequalled excellence. Petitot, Bordier, and Zincke, though men 
of merit, sink into mere china painters, when compared to our artist. 
His pictures of John Hunter, and the Earl of Eglington, after Sir 
Joshua, and of the Princess Amelia, from Beechey, are fine : and his 
whole4ength of the Queen, after the same artist, stands a noble mo- 
nument of art : but his General Washington, from Gabriel Stewart, 
surpasses all encomium, and leaves every work of art in enamel re- 
motely behind. This picture he painted for the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, to be sent to America as a present, in return for the origi- 
nal painting in oil. I never think of this picture, without feeling 
regret that the finest work of the kind in the world should be sent 
out of the country.* In the paintings of this artist, with correct 
dravring is joined a tone of color equal to the best oil pictures, 
acconqpanied with great force, chastity, and a richness unexam- 
pled; perfectly free of that glare and china^ike look, that accom- 
panies, more or less, all other enameb. Though his merits are 
bey<md my testimony, it is pleasant to r^ord, that his virtues as a 
man, endear him to all who know him : he b mild, modest, and 
unassuming; qualities that join love to the admiration of those 
who rank as his firiends. 

T t BOURGEOIS 

^ The event here deprecated, I am happy to ttate, hat not taken 
place. Mrs. Bingham, the niece of General Washington, for whom the 
portrait was painted, died at Bath, previous to the time appointed for 
her departure to America ; and the death of her husband soon followed. 
Their daughter married Mr. A. Baring, (son of Sir Francis Baring,} in 
whose possession the painting now is. E, 
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BOUROEOIS FRANCIS, R. A.— Landscape and Fiovbes. 
This artist, who is a native of London, was a pupil of LoHther- 
bourg. He was knighted by the late unfortunate King of Poland, 
for a portrait painted of his son. Like most imitators, he has 
caught the worst part of his master, without adding any thing of 
his own: and never havmg studied from Nature, hb style has be- 
come so vicious, as to look like painting run mad. His colorbg 
h poor, and dialky; and he appears to have but a superficial no^ 
tion of the chiaro-oscuro ; the light and shade bemg often violent, 
and spotty. Hb touch b firm md broad ; but hb figures and 
animab are iU drawn, and accompanied with an excess in their al* 
titudes, bordering on wildness. 

BROOKING..-^HiPPiNa. 

I CANNOT learn any diing of the hbtoiy of Ah artist than 
that he lived fiu* the most part dependant on the picture-dealers^ 
who kept him in a wretched state of obscurity; from which ji« 
emerged but a short time before hb death.* Hb works possess 
eonsiderable ararit: he had an extensive knowkc^ of naval 
tactks; hb coloring k bright and clear, hb waler pettucki and 
transparent, with a firm, broad, spirited touch. Had he hved, he 
would probably have been one of the finest marme painters that 
fiver appeared in the world of arts. He died prematurely, through 
injudicious medical advke, given to remove a peipetual head-aGh« 

CARVER 

» It is the custom of these retail dealers in art, to -decry the menu 
of living artists, because they know, that if they practise any knavish 
uick on their buyers, (a thing not UBCommon,) the person injured may 
have recourse to the painter) but whea they sell a copy for an original 
of a deceased artist, no such appeal can be made. The picture- dealing 
tribe carried their assurance so far, as to deny that Cannaletti was the 
person who painted hb pictiu'es at Venice, that is, on his arrival in Lon- 
don; and when, by the provocation, he was tempted to sit down, and 
produce some, to convince the public, they still persisted that the pieces 
now produced were not ia the same style ; an assertion which mate- 
rially injured him for a time, and made htm almost frantic. By thb 
scheme they hoped to drive him from the country, and thereby to pre« 
vent him detecting the copies they had made from hb wockt^ whkh 
were in great repute. 
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CARVER ROBERT.— Landscape. 

This artist was a native of Ireland, and gained great celebrity 
by his small pictures in water colors, and bis scenes for the Thea* 
tfe there. In consequence of one pamted lor Dniry Lane, he was 
invited to En^and, to paint for that Theatre; but loving his ease, 
and not possessing tiiat spirit of intrigue necessary to support a ^ 
tuation against a cabal, he was dismissed. The scene he first 
pamted, was in use for years; it was known by the name of the 
Dublin-drop, and was one of the finest things I ever beheld. 
Many a time have I lodked on it widi the utmost delight, and la^ 
mented that such talents should have been buried in a theatre; 
but unfortunately it is tiie fate of many an artist, to have his time 
consumed ia die production of tri'^es, for the obtaining his daily 
bread, when his labors ought to be directed to the enlightening of 
iocietf : the scene was a representation of a storm on a coast, with 
a fine piece of water dashing against some rocks, and formbg a 
theet of foam truly terrific; this, with the barren appearance of 
the surrouncUng country, and an old leafless tree or two, Were the 
materials that composed a pkture which would have done honor 
to the first artist, and will be remembered as the finest painting 
that ever decorated a theatre. His style of landscape was like G. 
Poussm's, grand, with great beauty of touch, especially in his 
eariy pictures. His colormg is warm, with great tranquillity of 
light and shade, which resulted from the depth of middle-tint. 
He pamted for several* years at Covent Garden, was rather a free 
liver, and died a martyr to the gout at his house in Bow Street, 
in 1792. 

CIPRIANI, K. A.— History, 6cc 

Cipriani has laid the English school under great obligations, 
for the very great assistance afforded by him towards reforming 
the style of designing the human figure. Previous t« the arrival 
of this elegant Florentine, our artists knew litUe of the figure, and 
less of that exquisite ideal excellence so prevalent in his works. 
He represented Nature as it ought to be, instead of cop^g the 

Tt2 '. . good 



i-'f. 
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good and bad iodiscrimiiiatdy, frotn an individual modd, whicfa 
was too mucb the practice. He who gives us a representation of 
an individual object, claims our praise in proportion as it ap- 
proaches its archetype; but he who, by a noble efibrt of mind, 
associates objects of perfection, may be said to dign^ and enno- 
ble our nature, making us aj^roach divkiity. If a perfect form b 
wanted in an historical |Hcture, (and none but such are admissible,) 
it must be sought in the mind of the artist; a» it would be in vain 
to look for it otherwise than by a general inquiry; that is, in the 
species, not the individual; where else could we hope to find an 
Apollo, or an Hercules? We certainly are indebted to Cipriani 
for opening the door of in^iuiiy after truth in drawing, and for a 
correctness in markmg the extremities, that laid the foundation of 
that emulation, which has gnnlually advanced the arts te their 
present state of perfection. Of his woriis, his drawings are by far 
the best, and those from fabulous history preferable; as his figures 
possess a certain lightness suiting such subjects: there is a grace 
and sweetness in his females exquisitely elegant; and the loveliness 
of his children is unrivalled. Some of his bacchanalian subjects, 
in the style of La Fage, are highly spirited, and clever: one of his 
finest drawings was Apollo and the Muses, in which the heads of 
die females were designed in the first style of elegance. With all 
his perfections, he had no idea of expression; and the few attempts 
he made at regular history was poor, witness those from the Eng- 
lish history. He possessed but an indifierent notion of coloring; 
and, if possible, less of the chiaro^scwro. Another fault was a 
too great sameness in hb figures,^ which probably arose from his 
not keeping Nature in his eye. His oil pictures (except those in 
imitation of basso-relievo) are feeble and gaudy; among the best 
may be ranked those that ornament the Royal Academy. Bovi, 
the Engraver, possessed some fine drawings by this master, com- 
posed much in the style of Peter de Cortona* 

COZENS. — Landscape in Water Colors. 
The works of this draughtsman are marked with originality. His 
coloring^ is sombre and grand, though sometimes bordering on 

heaviness: 
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heaYmess: Im distances are carried oflf into a fine tone of air. His 
forms are often defective, and his trees lumpy and ill-shaped^ holt 
this defect b compensated by great breadth in the chiaro-oscuro-. 
He studied under his father, who wrote a Treatise on Bloting, and 
who was at one time BIotmaster-General to the town. Beckford, 
of Font-Hill, took this artist to Italy, from which journey he has 
left some fine views. Previous to his death, which hs^ipened about 
the year 1796, he was siezed with a fit of lunacy; under which 
affliction he was supported by the humanity of Sir G. Beaumont^ 
a gentleman who does honor to the arts by his labors.. 

DANIELL THOMAS, R. A.— Landscape. 

This artist is a native of Kingston on Thames. He pursued 
his profession for many years with Uttie success ; when, like many 
others, he determined on trying his fortune in the East Indies,, and 
which ultimately proved successful ; as he not only improved m 
fortune by the trip, but also in abilities. At hb return, he pub* 
Hshed those fine series of aquatmts which form the choicest ^ci- 
mens of Indian topography ever published. His woiks possess 
much beauty, and apparentiy great Asiatic truth, as to custom 
and manners ; and the atmo^heric tint, which pervades them, 
appears truly Indian. His coloring is sweet, though not always^ 
solid ; and his touch firm, particularly in his buildings. 

FARINGTON JOSEPH, R. A.— Landscape. 

To remark that this artist is among the best of Wilson's pupib, 
is but a negative compliment; nor do I mean to include among 
the number, Sir George Beaiunont, who is the only one that may 
be said to do great credit to his instructor. The artist who is 
the subject of the present sketch, shows but a callow capacity, 
when he draws upon the stock of his own ideas. When an artist 
gives a representation of some local spot, we feel obliged by his 
extending our topographical knowledge ; but if, in his fancy pic- 
tures, we are ever presented with common-place stufi^ such as 
night ot^ out of any fntile pate, we feel disgusted, and turn 

away 
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away dissatisfied, and muofonned. M^t makes die litde rural 
iepreseiitati<Hi8 of the Dutch school delight, is, in a great mea- 
sure, their locality, and the idea of the primitive shnplicity and 
happiness we comiect thereto. Faiington made a long stay at tlie 
Lakes of Cumberland ; but the grandeur of those scenes does not 
appear to have infused any of their dignity into hb imagination; 
and the rq>resentations he has given of those spots are by no means 
great; nor has he caught any of their fine massy light and shade. 
Though his composition is poor, his coloring is oflen clear, bril« 
liant, and transparent, and sometimes accompanied with a breadth 
of chiarO'Oscuro: his penciling is free and firm, but at times car- 
ried to excess; so much so, as to produce a hardness that effec- 
tually destroys repose. If these are the reflections of a nice critic, 
they are not those of an ilkiatured one; and it is but justice to 
remark, that I have seen some firm, spirited, and well-colored 
pictures by this artist 

FUSEU HENRY, R. A.— History. 
All the benefit resulting from the fine taste of Cipriani, has 
been m a great degree rendered nugatory by the wild effusioBs of 
the perturbed imagination of this native of Zurich ; and one of tfaa 
most severe reflections on the understandings of would-be connois* 
seurs, is the taking this man's * chimems done' for efibrts of the sub- 
lime: they have always appeared to me more like the dreams of 
a lunatic, than the productions of a sound mind. 

Such frantic flights are like a madman't dream. 
And Nature suffers in the wild extreme. 

Landsdowke. 

A great deal might be overlooked, but for his excessive vanityy 
which will not allow merit in others. He asserts that no man in 
England understands drawmg but himself; and that Michael An- 
gelo was a greater man than God Almighty; alluding to the style 
of figures of that artist, which he is weak enough to think sur- 
passes Nature. Enthusiasm in the arts is often mistaken for 

genius, 
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genius, which, if not directed by sound judgment, will answer little 
purpose, and of\en end in error: this is precisely the case of 
Fuseli, whose heat ^ is not tempered with the coohiess and judg- 
ment necessary to an artist. His figures are meagre and poor; 
and the articulations of the joints so hardly marked, as to appear 
without flesh on them. The pictures he has painted for the Shakes- 
peare Grallery, are so full of contemptible whimsies, as to render 
them unintelligible ; and to understand them, would require a mad* 
man's glossary ; that is, those from the Midsummer Night's Dream* 
He who proposes to himself an extensive and permanent reputa- 
tion, must be careful that his works are founded on the true prio- 
dples of Nature. Of the sober dignity of historical painting, he 
has not the smallest conception; and to beauty he appears equal^ 
a stranger: in thb respect his picture of the Night-mare is one of 
the best. His women, in his Shakeq)erian works, are the devil. 
His coloring is chalky and hard, with a great weight in the sha* 
dows, and little judgment in their disposition. It has beenwhinur 
skally asserted, that when he first started as an artist in this coun- 
try, the R. A's. held a council to consult whether be was a gemus 
CHT not. Among other reasons assigned for decting him Professor of 
Painting, Bacon said he voted for him,' that he might once hear 
him lecture; but he died before that took place. That Fuseli has 
i^iured the taste of our young artists, may be seen m their works, 
as they mistake hb extravagance for grandeur. One year gave 
buth to three monsters; but I never could learn who was the le- 
gitimate father; they all looked like St. Andrew on his cross. 
Fuseli produced a figure of Macbeth in front, with his arms up; 
the back of the same figure was Lawrences Prospero; and the 
idea of the back figure appeared in Reynold's Macbeth ; but in 
the picture by the latter artist, was introduced that beautiful group 
of female figures dancing over the cauldron, which amply com- 
pensates for its other imperfections : if they are meant for witches, 
they are witches of the most lovely order. 

General Vernon said, that when he was some years ago return- 
ing from Italy through Switzerland, he was struck with certain odd 
acramhlings of figures oo the walls of the inns, and traced them 

aU 
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dl the way to Ei^bnd; and tfaat when he some time aAerwaidt 
arrived in London, he knew tlie man by tiie same extravagancies 
in his pictures. On the whole^ he qipears to be justly deserving 
of tiie character given of him by Peter Pindar; <' that he is the 
fittest aitist on earth to be qipmnted Hobgoblin P^ter to the 
Devil" 

GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. 
Portrait, Landscape, and Fancy Subjects. 

Though this artist never attempted histoiy, his talents were by 
no means confined : his fancy subjects possess a wonderful degree 
of spirit and animation, accompanied with great sweetness of co- 
lor. Of his portraits, much cannot be said in their praise; his 
men are deficient in dignity, and his women in grace; and the co- 
loring of his females is often chalky: their drapery looks Vke mus- 
lin rags rather than attire; and the folds are scratchy, and badly 
cast, yet ever attended with a great clearness of coloring. All his 
forms are rather scrambled out than drawn, which certainly arose 
from a want of knowiege of drawing; yet, at a certain distance, 
the efiect is true. The best of hb landscq^es are those painted 
about his mkldle time of life, when he seems to have looked with 
attention at the Dutch school : they afterwards became scratchy, 
and mannered. Hb great excellence lay in his coloring: the silvery 
tones are fine, with a deal of air, and the figures and animals of- 
ten spirited; yet, to compare him (as a landscape painter) with 
Wilson, as Reynolds did, is to put the strength of an infant in 
competition with Goliath. In the possession of Mr. Tolmash is 
his fine picture of the Boys and Dogs Fighting, which, in its way, 
stands unrivalled ; and also a spirited one of a Cart and Horses pass- 
ing through some Water, in which the animab seem alive. 

Mrs. Siddons sat for her portrait to a Mr. Scott of North Bri- 
ton, who observed, the nose gave him great trouble. '' Ah ! (said 
she,) Gainsborough was a good deal troubled in the same way.^ 
He had altered and varied the shape a long while, when at last 
be threw down the pencil, saying, " Damn the nose, there is no 
end to it.'' The pun was applicable, as that lady has a long nose. 

It 
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It is aa idle assertion that Gainsborough was self taught; he 
studied under Gravilot, with Grignion, and several others, at his 
house in James Street, Covent Garden, where he iiad aU the 
means of study diat period could afibrd hinu In hb last ilhiess 
he observed that he fdt no regret at dying, but at the leaving his 
profession, which, he said, he thought he was just b^;inning to 
feeL 

OIRTIN THOMASL— Landscapb. 

This artist died November the 9tli, 1802^ after a long illness^ 
hi the twenty-eighth year of his age. Biography is useful to sti- 
mulate to acts 0£ industry and virtue; or, hy exhibiting the cmi- 
traiy, toenable us to shun the^ital consequences of vice. WhOe 
our heart bleeds at the premature death of the subject of thu pa- 
per, it becomes equally an act of justice to caution young persons 
against the fatal effects of su£kring their passions to oveipower 
tiieir reason, and to hurry them into acts of excess, that may, in 
the end, render life a burthen, destroy existence, or bring on a 
premature old age. Though his drawings are generally too slight, 
yet they must ever be admired as the ofl^Hring of a strong imagi> 
nation. Had he not trifled away a vigorous constitution, he might 
have arrived at a very high degree of excellence as a landscape 
pamter.* 

HAMILTON WILLIAM, R. A.— History. 
This Proteus among artists, changed his manner of painting al- 
most as often as he changed his dress; as at one period he was 
^11 for Fuseli, then Lawrence, Westall, and others; but, with all 
lib alterations, he seldom attained to a higher style than the pretty. 
He viras a pupH of Zucchi, an bighly meritorious artist, whose style 
-and design he most frequently adhered to; though not so ri- 
gidly as Anoelica Kauffman, most of whose picturesi should 
be induced to suppose were painted from ZucchTs designs, from 
the closeness of the similitude ; and the drawing being so much 

Uu alike, 

* Girtin was a pupil of Mr. Dayes, under wfaoie tuition he made 
a considerable progress in his profession. £. 
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idike, as to make it difficult to disdtiguish Iter's 6rom her nuMto^s. 
She is Qow connected with that gentleman by the more aidearinj^ 
Aame of wife. 

Hamilton appears not to have had the least idea of dignity in his 
eompodtians ; and for the atth% of Ins figures, he seems to have ap* 
pfied to the stage, which led him into tawdraicM : ^deed, the whole 
taste of his designs tends so much to the theatrical, that his women 
look like Opera dolls ; and bis men, like castratas. He drew veiy 
indifferently; the legs and thighs of some of hb fibres are at least 
two thirds of thMr hdght, whidh gives tiieth a mbst aukii^afd ap- 
pearance. Sbme of Ills drawings of fViezes bf sportive figures, that 
I h^ve seen, possessed ccmsiderable tnerit, accompanied with ex- 
quisite ta^ in the females. His coloring is often bHlliant and 
If^Iy, but his attitudes are mappropriate, and his expression not 
Always just. Ahlong his best pictures, if not the very best, b the 
t)ne HI the Shakespeare GaHery from the Winter^s Tale, of P^uK- 
na discovering the Lady. Re died at his house in Dea^ Street^ 
"^ho, after a ^ort iUiiess, on t>ecember the second, 1801. 

HAYMAN FRANCi6.-^fH«vroltY am5 Pobtrait. 

I CONSIDER Hayman as the venerable father of the English 
school : his character was that of a rough, blunt, sincere, good- 
natured man, accompanied with a great sime of wit liid keen sa- 
tire, which he often played off on Hogarth, so as nearly to bring 
tears into his eyes. With all Hogarth's merit, he was insufferably 
vain : at the time he painted the March to Finchley, two ladies 
called at his house to see it : on their going away, they did not 
observe that he was following them ; and as they were commeat- 
■ ing on the extravagant praises he had bestowed on the pictxue, 
they thought it so extraordinary, that, before they got out of the 
house, they had concluded that, from his manner, the artist must 
be really mad. Hogarth, when he heard their conclusion, wisely 
slipped into the parlour unobserved. This circumstance he was 
afterwards weak enough to relate at the Turk's Head, Gerrard 
Street,* (one of the houses resort^ to by the painters of that day,) 

and 
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and which fiiniished a theme for Hayman's esprii that he never 
lost sight of. The Hvelhiess of his diliposhiOn carriied hun into the 
c ft i ptt ii y of tfat ^on 9want& ^f the day ;* and excess produced the 
gout, wbidi Inraissed kirn in tlw decliiie of tife, and 16. which, 
m Ihe end, he feU a maityr^ at his hoase in St Martb's Lane,. 
€ippodtt Ma/s Biuidings. 

When k is considered how little had been done before by any 
Bntish avtist, we must give Hayman great credit fojr doing what 
he did, as from his exertions may be traced that enrabCion whieh 
has raised the art9 to tfieir fwesent elevated sMe, and removed 
^al tmtional odium so ui^ustly bestotired by Hie Abb^s Du Boa 
and Winltelmann. I cannot help thiaking that die pictiweB of 
TROmNHiLii, wh# l^ed at the sdme periody av^ hi many points 
infimtely inferidv: his manner wto flunsy, fiCvgy and gauify> 
no# coaid it be expedted to be bet^r, at ha aippeara never to have 
k>oked above Verrio, hm master; bat before whom I must oer** 
lamfy pkee ten. It is very extfaordnvj that ThemhiUceidd 
never understand thjB meiils of Hogarth, and aeever foigave, as 
he said, his daughter's manying that fellow. Perhaps the insiph- 
dity of hb own manner made him not fiset the expression in his 
son-in-law's works; for at the expression of the passions, Hogarth 
was one pf the first in the world. 

Hayman's manner b decisive, and firm, but hard; and his 
drawing b incorrect; yet hb pictures in Vaux Hall Gardens (I 
mean the large ones, for the others, though sometimes attributed 
to him, are not his) possess excellencies that would not discredit 
an artbt of the present day, particularly t^e one with the Marqub 
of Granby, and the Triumph of Britannia. Hb pictures of Don 
Quixote were so well received, that he had an order to paint tw6 
copies for Madrid, if hb manner was not pure, he has the merft 
of originality, and may be considered as the English Cimmabue. 

U u 2 HODGES 

* Beaa Nadi and Hayaian bad one eveaing beea rioting it a tivern, 
•aad ware retarniag freth, when Naah fell iato the kennel : his com- 
p^nioa, in the endeavor to g^t him up, fell down al86 ; on which Naih 
grumbled out, " What's the use of troubling yourself? ^The watch will 
come by sooa, and tkey wiU take ut both up:* 
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HODGES WILLIAM.— Landscape. 
Hodges, who was a pufHl of Wiboo^ is wdl known on acoovnit 
of his ^W8 in Cook's last Voyage, and those taken in the East 
Indies, and executed in aquatinta. As an artist, he chiefly pamt- 
ed scenes from Nature, collected during his travels, some of which 
may be said to possess considerable merit: but,, in the aggregate 
of his woiks, the coloring b too monotonous, and sometimes 
heavy, with an abruptness in the light and shade approachmg to 
hardness. The few compositions he has produced, may rather be 
called compilations, from their want of originality. He appears 
to have had but a feeble imagination. One of his best ideal 
works, is the landscape with the story of Jacques, from As you 
like It, and which has. been finely engraved by Middiman. Hav* 
ing realiced a small fortune by the arts, he forsook them, and 
went into the banking line, b whidi he fiiiled; and died in 1797, 
leavuig a wife and famQy of children in great distress, which soon 
caused the former to. follow to an untimely grave.. 

HOPPNER JOHN, R. A.— Portbait. 
This artist is the best of all the imitators of Sir Joshua, and 
would deserve great praise, were his pictures his own; but so far 
is that from being the case, that they are composed from the 
prints of Reynolds; and the attitudes of the sitters made to answer 
as well as circumstances will permit It is truly astonishing, that 
any one can lose sight of the charms of that great mistress of the 
art. Nature, and tread servilely in the footsteps of any man, how* 
ever exalted his rank. The loss of ambition is a sure sign of die 
decline of the arttf ; as, where every one is content to follow, no 
one will get before. When a great man appears, weak minds are 
apt to seek for the rules of art in his works, instead of applying to 
Nature: this is precisely the case of this artist ; he has not a widi, 
or an inquhy to make, that does not end m Reynolds; forgetting 
the old proverb, that when two men ride on a horse, one must be 
behind. His coloring is clear and bright, hb handling free: his 
jsmall pictures are by far the best. 

IBBETSON 
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IBBETSON JULIUS.— Landscape. 

This artist U a native of Scarborough, in Yorkshire, where his 
profession was that of a Ship-painter. He accompanied Colonel 
Cathcart on hb mission; but, in consequence of that gentleman's 
<feath, returned with the rest of the embassy. Though his works 
possess considerable merit, he has frequently found it difficult to 
obtain a market for them. It is truly unfortunate for the arts^ 
that few buy pictures for love, but many to make money by them. 
How horrid it is to see the names of some of our prime nobility 
coupled with those of scoundrel-dealers, jobbers, and mongers of 
pictures^ who play all manner of dirty tricks to deceive the public^ 
and decry, the present race of artbts! Though the love of the 
arts in itself, could not draw a guinea from a Bridgewater, a 
Gower, or a Carlisle, yet was there an Orleans collection to be 
sold, they would readily become buyers, in hopes, like true deal- 
ers, to make money by the purchase ! This has lately been the 
case in reelect to a certain noble collection, the active manager of 
which was an ignorant, ci-devani Draper: it was artfully divided 
into two parts, and the price of admission fixed at half-a-crown to 
each. The best pictures were reserved, and marked as sold, with 
immense ideal prices set on them. The scheme took, the refuse 
went off like wild-fire ; and before two-thirds were disposed of, 
the ignoble proprietors made seveniy tltousand pounds ! though the 
whole collection had not cost them Jiftyf The painters of the 
present day deserve great praise for what they have done, parti- 
cuhurly when it is conadered what adverse circumstances they have 
labored under, from want of due encouragement. The hand that 
should nurture is destroying! Admitting that^ the advantage is 
really on the ade of the old masters, how can it be expected 
otherwise, when there is no opportunity for great exertions^ as all 
the cry is for old pictures? 

Ibbetson has been much employed in copying Berghem,. in 
which he is very successful, and to whose manner his style ap^ 
proximates. His own manner is clear and firm, but sometimes a 
little hard;, and his coloring has too much of a clayey hue. His 

catUe 
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cattle are touched with great smartness and spirit ; and the |mc- 
tures where they form the principal feature are by hx the best. 



KIRK.— History, Miniatube, and Engraving. 

Poor old acquaintance! " Narrow is thy dwelling now! Dark 
is the place of thine abode!'' The passage of this artist through 
life, was rapid as a meteor; but he passed not without illuminating 
society. He possessed a vigorous and rapid fancy, with great ele- 
gance in his female figures. Hb subjects are generally well con- 
ceived, with great truth of drawing. His coloring is pleasant, but 
ttie light and shade feeble ; and his oil pictures are slight. Some 
few miniatures which he painted, are full of feminine elegance ; 
and hb children are sweet, chubby, and well colored. Hb engra- 
vings are in the manner of chalk, and inferior to none. So 
anxious was he for the success of a plate, that the day before he 
died, Warren, the Engraver, held him up in hb chair, to enable 
him to touch a working proof. Hb dissolution was caused by a 
decline, iu 1798. He was buried at St. Pancras. " When shall 
it be mom in the grave, to bid the slumberer awaked 

LAWRENCE THOMAS, R. A.— History and Portrait. 
So much has been said of this snrtist by hb friends^ in the my 
of euloghan, that hb powers have been infinitely magnified beyond 
what they rtdi&y were. Thk has no doubt cMitributed to mjure 
hb improvement, by checking tiiat desire of fame, which keeps 
hope and activity alive. Flattery was laid on so thick at one timt^ 
as to compel him to step forward, and make a public afk>l<^: 
such a practice has no doubt contributed to injure kirn, inasmuch 
as it left noting for ftitm^e expeelation. Highly to hb praise, he 
was a dutiful sen, and supported an aged fatber and mother for 
years; but unwisely; and this, together wilfa saferkig a needy set 
of brotliers and sisters to live on him, almost rediKed hini to a 
^te of bankruptcy. As a portnnt painter, he ba& considerable 
merit ; but he is apt to destroy the repose of hb pktures, by trifling 
and dispersed lights, llib b sometimes carried to such an excess, 

as 
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M lo proAiQe the npi^e^nmce of tinael, or glass, spaiJding on tbe 
Mir&ce; an flftct kitfit totally destroys the tnuiquillity of Ibe whole;. 
8oBie,of his heads are paiated with great ^kit; but io his fuU- 
^ragths, he is iiieqoeDdy too idle to draw correctly. One of hi3 
l>est, is KemWe in the character of Coriokmos, and certainly does 
Mm great honor: the JKad is paiticaiarly well marked, and fidl 
«f sentiment, the attitade wppw^^te^ ^.d the tout tn *emble fine. 
As an historical fainder, he has produoed but few pieces, and those 
ttore remaikible for fliae^Unai merit* In that of j^rospeco raising 
<th% S lat m , (iride IhmptstJ he has very iiyudicioiisly ah^w^ tbp 
^^a& of the igve, The attitMde pf Us Sat^n callii^ npUs Hosf, 
4s cbeigeic, and the drawing fine.* 

DE LOUTHERBOURG PHILIP JAMES, R. A. 

HiSTOBY AND LaKBSCAPE. 

This artist is a strange instance of a man possessing opposite 
qualities^ In some parts of the art, he has gone beyond any painter, 
either living or dead; while in others, he b as defective. As a 
landscape painter, his mode of handling surpasses description: ilte 
parts of his pictures are wonderfully fine ; but they are often spotty, 
and destitute of repose; a defect which, b all probability, arose 

fipom 

** This picture reminds me of an anecdote of one Vandermike, 
a painter, who, between forty and fifty years ago, when artists were 
more scarce than at present, was taken into Yorkshire by Mr. Aislesby, 
a man of large fortune, to paint him some pictures; but he committed 
such excesses, that he was at length turned out of doon. Under those 
circumstances, he went to a Draper at York, where he had frequently 
been with his patron, and took goods for clothing on credit; and as, in 
conversation, he discovered that the man had saved an hundred or two 
pounds, he persuaded him to part with it, promismg him five per cent, 
then getting a Taylor recommended to make the cloaths, he afterwards 
decamped in a hurry. It was some months before Mr. Aislesby had 
occasion to go to York, and when he called on the Draper, the latter 
ventured to ask after the gentleman ; when the other exclaimed, he 
had turned the rascal out of doors for his drunkenness and dissolute 

conduct. 
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from his eariy connection with the French school. The teleotioB 
m his pictures is seldom noble; and when he atten^ a view, he 
is not only deficient m Iflseness, but it becomes so mannered, as to 
contain the same objects as occur in his fancy subjects. His co- 
loring is wonderful dear, and often bright to a fitult; and as he is 
fond of transparency, it is often carried into his rocks, ghdng thesi 
die ai^)earance of glass. He seems but litde acquainted with the 
ehiaro-oscuro, as his darks are never suflkiently massed; and the 
few drawings he has made are totally dertituteof it: thb makes 
his works not happy to engrave after; as the want of grouping in 
the lights and darks, renders the prints spotty and gfey« This 
artist never condescends to draw from Nature; all he does, is to 
make a few crude lines, where he thinks he may not be able to r&* 
collect the scene, on a card, and then he corrects it at night; but he 
oftener woiks entirely from memory. He was employed to make 
the designs for the scenes of Drui^ Lane Theatre for many years ; 
and in that branch of the art showed powers truly astonishing, 
particularly in contriving the machineiy, and m throwmg'over his 
scenes different colored lights: on this plan, he afterwards contri- 
ved his famous Eidophusikon, in which, by means of transparent 

substances, 

conduct. On this an explanation took place, and the man was advised 
to get a picture for his money, as the painter was no further off than 
Scarborough. The advice was followed, and he found the artist, who, 
after a botile, painted, before he left him, a large head of StUan qfier 
the Fall: this was exhibited gratis at the Draper^s house at York, and 
by the company it attracted, amply repaid him. TTie poor Taylor, 
who lived opposite, and had made the cloaths, being mortified at the 
other*s success, determined to walk over to Scarborough, to see if he 
also could get a picture ; when, on being introduced to the artist, with 
many bows and scrapes, he begged, as the artist had painted a picture 
for his neighbour that was likely to make his fortune, that he would 
likewise paint one for him ; and as his account was not so great as the 
other's, he observed, that he could not expect so large a one; but ad- 
iled, if he would be so good as to paint him a UUie Devil, he should be 
much obliged. The whim took ; he got a small pkture, and returned 
10 York, where both pictures were exhibited with great eckU, 
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substances, he contrived, in some of his scenes, to make the moon 
rise, and the clouds to float across the sky, and occasionally obscure 
the luminary, which had a fine efiect. As an historical painter, 
he is highly imperfect: he draws ill, and, if possible, conceives his 
subject worse; and his style of execution is too clean and delicate 
for such a line of art. Nor is his manner sufficiently firm, nor his 
shadows broad enough, to give his pictures the consequence re- 
quired in history. I cannot help considering his picture of the 
Angel destroying the Assyrian Host, as one of the worst of his 
attempts; and his Deluge, as the veiy best that he ever produced. 
Both these were painted for Macklin's Bible. As to his picture of 
the Siege of Valenciennes,* instead of its bemg his chrf d'ouvre, it 
has ever appeared to me but a poor performance; but, as usual, 
has fine parts; the animals are particularly spuited: but in this re- 
q)ect, his picture of Warley Camp, in the Kbg^s Collection, is 
unquestionably the first, and in my opinion the finest from his 
hand: another advantage arises from its having a grey effect, as 
bb warm ones are often violent. In agitated water, he is veiy 
successfiil; and this is a fine feature in his Lord Howe's Victory, as 
well as a fine tone of coloring throughout I believe the print- 
sellers made him an historical painter, and this must operate as 
some i4[)ology ; for as those people possess no judgment in matters 
of art, they foolishly suppose, that if a man paints well in one line, 
he is equally well qualified to succeed in any other, without con« 
sidering whether his habits of educatbn have qualified him for the 
task. There was a time when this artist was drawn aside from 
his studies, by the fancied warnings of his guardian genius, who 
enjoined him, through the medium of faith, to make the blind to 
see, and the lame to go; and, m consequence of an advertisement 
in the pnblic papers, the people flocked far and near, to receive 
the benefit of his inspiration. The result was not equal to his 
hopes: the cripple was not relieved, nor the blind illumined; 

X X and 

♦ This picture, and its companioo, Lord Howe's Victory, were lately 
sold in a public auction, for the small sum of one hundred and thirty 
pounds. The purchaser was one Vernon, a picture-dealer of Liverpool. 
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and the whole proved but the wh^iering of an evil spirit, who 
laughingly retired, while the poor Alsatiaa was left to lament tha 
demolition of his windows. 



MARLOW WILUAM.— Landscape. 

This master's best performances are those of buildings; and 
the closer the scene, the greater the success, as his skies and dis- 
tances are generally hard. His landscapes possess the same fault; 
and the trees are oflen ill formed. His touch is firm and spirited; 
but, by being extended to the remote parts of the picture, it de- 
ftroys distance. The coloring in his pictures is extremely agree- 
able; and the warm amber color that pervades some of his build- 
iag scenes, renders them highly valuable. One of the finest pic- 
tures of this artist that I ever beheld, was a View of the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo at Rome. His master was Scott, whose 
pictures and drawings are. very rare; so much so, that I never saw 
a picture by him, and but two or three of his drawings. He may 
justly be styled the father of modern draughtsmen, as he b the 
first who attempted to make his drawings approach the strength of 
pictures, instead of leaving them as mere sketches. Those which I 
inspected, were bustling scenes, enriched with a multitude of figures. 

MORLAND GEORGE.— Landscape. 

In speakmg <^ tiiis artist, I fAM not judge of his works as the 
world in general do, by the degree of reputation he has attained, 
but by the intrinsk merit diey possess. That mnch of that repu- 
tation depends on his singulaiities is beyond all question; as he is 
as much talked of on that account as any other. It is a great 
misfortune for the arts, when the world entertain an opinion, that 
a man cannot be a genius without being mad ; or, in other words,, 
be a brute or scoundrel. This makes many a weak head run into 
excess to acquure a rqmtation. The many stories of excess related 
of this artist, would fill a volume of some magnitude; yet, I most 
fervently hope that no one wiU be at the pains to transmit them 
to posterity, as the surest way of disappointing all who may set 

ouIl 
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out in life with such views. Wbi^ever his professioiial talents 
may be, lie is a disgrace to the name erf man, and a blot on the 
credit of the art. An hannless anecdote or two, will serve, per^* 
haps, more to iilustnite his character, than any observations, how- 
ever just. Even when a boy, he was obstinate and wayward. 
West having called at his Other's one evening, found young Mor- 
land, who was then about five years old, standing naked before 
the fire. Having spoken to the youngster two or three times, he 
returned no answer, but looked sulky, on which West asked him 
if he had no tongue: without mddng any reply, he immediately 
looked up, and thrust it out of the comer of his mouth! Hb as- 
sociates have always been of the lowest order. One of these 
fnends, whom he sent to a gentleman for some money for a pio 
ture, on being introduced, began with, '* Sir, I am Mr, Sparks, die 
fighter." Of the high quality of mind, his pictures do not possess 
the smallest share ; nor are his objects even selected, but such as 
come first to hand, with an eternal repetition of the same in eveiy 
picture, which renders them all of one fimiily. How he can be 
mistakenly called, as he b by some, the English Teniers, b asto> 
nbhing; except it be firom hb taking hb scenes from low life. As 
well might every portrait painter be called a Reynolds. Hb co» 
loring b dirty; hb touch, dry and ragged; and if it isfiadr to judge 
by hb open scenes, he has a very superficial notion of the chiaro^ 
oscuro; and also of aerial perspective, as may be seen in hb skies 
and dbtances, which are hard and dry. Hb best pictures are the 
mterion of stables; these are often spirited; but he has no idea of 
exhibiting hb animals in a state of action ; nor are they anatomi- 
cally correct Hb pigs, calves, and sheep, are unquestionably hb 
best works; and as they are often in interiors, afford shadow of 
course. Though many of fab (Nctures have obtamed a great price^ 
hb foUy has prevented him from being benefited by it, through 
hb parting with them to the knaves about him for a trifie, when 
dbtressed for money. Hb Dancing Dogs, one of hb best pic- 
tures, he sold for seven guineas; and the buyer sold it to J. R. 
Smith, the Engraver, for fourteen; who sold it for eighteeu to 
Gaugain ; in whose sale it produced twenty pounds. No gentleman 

Xx 2 can 
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can deal with him; he has often taken half the money for a pie^ 
ture before it was began, and sold it to a stranger for the other half* 
These hasty reflections are merely intended to [^ace him in his 
true light; for though most of his pictures are shamefully slight, 
he must be pronounced a man of superior abilities; but his repu- 
tation, unfortunately for the arts> has made many a slovenly painter/ 

MORTIMER JOHN HAMILTON.— History. 

This artist is better known by his drawings than his oil pictures,, 
which are few in number, in proportion to the former. He was. 
not very successful as a colorist; his paintings being rather heavy, 
and the tones partaking strongly of an ocheiy or clay color. His 
drawing are ftdl of fire and ^irit, and possess all the high quali- 
ties requisite to constitute a master. His compositions are arranged 
with great judgment; and his drawing is particularly fine: though 
it is much to be lamented, that, from the dissipated life which he 
lived, he often devoted his time to the production of trifles, un- 
worthy of his genius. He used occasionally to frequent the Fea- 
thers, a house formerly at the back of Cranbouni Alley, where a 
subscription being proposed one evening for a person in distress, 
while a collection was making round the room, he drew with pen 
and ink, compositions round the ma]:;gin of the newspaper ; and 
when it came to his turn to subscribe, he gave the paper, which 
was put up to auction on the ^t, and sold for five guineas; sa 
much were his drawings in request at the time. 

As he was a bon vivant, it frequently carried him into company,, 
of which he was always the life, and at which time nothing was. 
too extravagant for him to undertake. It is said, that in one of 
these fits of extravagance, he absolutely eat a wine glass, of which 
act of folly he never recovered. 

Most of his drawmgs have been finely etched by Blith, who, by 
living a loose life, so broke hb constitution, that, in a fit of despe- 
ration, he put an end to his existence, by cutting the blood vessels 
of his arm with a razor^ His picture of the Battle of Agincourt, 

engraved 

* Morland died in October^. 1804> at the age of forty. 
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eugraved by Ryland, is a copy fi^m (with trifling alterations) a 
very fine drawing in chalk in the possession of Taasacit^ of whom 
he borrowed it; and when charged with the piracy, excused it,, by 
saying he could not get rid of the idea of the drawing. 

Mortimer was so fascinating a companion,, that Barry declared 
he was afraid to trust himself in his company. Several months be- 
fore Barry began his great work in the Adelphi, Mortimer called 
at his. house, wbhing to see his sketches for those pictures; but 
be could only get admission as ^r as the passage. " Go, (says 
Barry ;) you are a clever scoundrel ; I will not let you see any 
thing I am about : I don't want to see you these seven years* Go 
home ; you have ideas enough ; you shall not have any of mine*. 
Go along; go along; I wont trust myself with you;" and pushed 
him out of the house, for fear, if he staid any longer, that he 
should be oi^rcome by his pleasantry. 

NORTHCOTE JAMES, R. A.— Histoey and Forteait.. 

NoTMiNO can be more difficult, than to attempt the delinea- 
tion of a character that possesses no strikmg or characteristic marks,, 
as b the case of this artbt. His manner is evidently foimded on 
that of Opie; but without that firmness, or severity of manner^ 
that accompanies the productions of the latter: nor are his heads 
by any means so fine. No man can be competent to the task of 
criticism, that has not taken an extensive view of the arts, to> 
enable him to judge with candour. Merit is comparative, and can 
only be discovered by a comparison with similar productions. It 
b on thb ground that, by comparing him with the above artist, 
somethbg like a just value may be obtained; though, in most in- 
stances, he falls so short of him, as to sufier considerably by it;, 
for hb composition b less judicious, and hb coloring less warm :. 
nor does he execute hb subjects vrith that decision which the scenes 
he attempts require. Some of the pictures which he has painted fon 
Ae Shakespeare Gallery, are unworthy notice ; as hb large ones of 
'Bolingbroke entering London vrith Richard hb Prisoner,' and the 
^Meeting of Edward the Fiftii and the Duke of Yorii.' Hb best 

works ; 
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works are tte Smotfaeriog of die young Princes iu die Towor, and 
the Conveying than away for Burial: though why the murderer in 
the former picture should be in armour, I never could goe»; yet 
it were but justice to add, that the burying of the children is a weUk 
colored picture, accompanied with a good eflfect. Where this ar- 
tist has attempted Fancy Subjects, his powers have appeared to evi- 
dent disadvantage; as in his attempt at Dlustrating the Progress of 
Virtue and Vice, in the characters of two s^rvants^ whose actions 
he has traced through a series of pictures, and which I must assert, 
are more likely to lead young minds astray, than to correct their 
morals. Indeed, die subjects were so disgustingly hmdied, that 
it was not possible to rejoice at the good fortune of one, or oofl»- 
miserate in the sufferings of the other, Gaiigain, the Engraver^ 
declared that he gave lOOOl. for them. They are evidentiy founded 
on the novel of Pamela, and on die pictures of the Harlofs Pro- 
gress; but will by no means bear a comparison with the latter. 
Northcote is a native of Plymouth, and was bred a watch-maker; 
but at the age of twenty^four, he became a pupil to Sir J.' Reynolds. 

OPIE JOHN, R. A.— HisTOBY and Portrait. 

Opib, who is a native of Cornwall, was bred a weaver, but 
afterwards became a paii^r from choice. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he was introduced to notice by Peter Pindar, who is said to 
have received a poundage from his Is^bors. His manner approxi^ 
mates to that of Rembrandt: his style is boki and v^rous ; and, 
Vke that master, he has sddora more than one hght in his pictures. 
The subjects in which he succeeds best, are where the rough, un- 
polished parts of nature appear; with these his dark and forcible 
manner of l^ht and shade suits admirably ; but where he attempts 
at characters that require elevation, be is generally deficient His 
chiaro-Mcwro is broad, and powerful, but destitute of clearness 
of color; a fai^ that also attaches to his lights, which are often 
heavy and cold : his touch is &rm, broad, and spirited. Where 
he feeb his subject, no one can enter more into its qpirit than him- 
self: as in the Assas^ation of James ai Scotland, Rizasio, &c. 

which 
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«4uch jfttUy class hiiii among the fint masters. Of feminine 
beauty, he appears net to have the least feeUiq: : his forte is mw 
doubtedlj the terrible, and for this bis maiuier is best calculated : 
some of 1ms heads are full of spirit, and finely executed. Those 
scenes of assassination from whicb he derived bis rq)utation, aa^ 
sods^ perfectly well with the severe, dark style, which he pursues; 
and that from a principle in Nature, as the abrupt, forcible, and 
dark, will ever accompany acts of hmror. As a portrait painteE, 
he has great claims to praise; particularly m his men, whicb 
are firm, bold, and freely handled ; and occasionally well colored i 
bis women are heavy, inelegant, and chalky, accompanied with a 
hardness that destroys all beauty. 

PETHER ABRAHAM.— Landscape. 

This very ingenious little man, independent of his paintings is^ 
•n excellent mtisician, and mechanic ; he makes different optical- 
instruments, as telescc^pes, air-pumps, and microscopes; and he 
once read lectures on electricity, with instruments of his own 
■laking. His pictures, in point of choice, are of the rural or 
beautiful east; bis coloring is clear and brilliant, accompanied 
with great power of handling. I think I do not assert too much, 
when I say, that no man, since the days of Claude, could paint a 
distance with so much sweetness as this artist. He has but little 
idea of light and shade, through which his pictures are sometimes 
fluttered ; and as he seldom resorts to Nature for his materisds^ 
bis forois are crfien repeated ; this gives his works a great aj^fiear- 
anoe of sameness, which operates as a great drawback to their 
value. He is generally called Moon-Ughi Petber, on account of 
bis painting mai^ pktures of that description, and also to distin^ 
guish him from bis cousm William. 

PETHER WnJJAM.— PoBTR AITS in Oil & Mini atube, &c. 

This artbt, like his cousin Abraham, b a man of great abilities: 

bis portraits in oU, which are rare, are painted vritfa a firm, broad 

pencil, and great force of shade; those painted in the meridiaQ of 

hit. 
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his life, are the best, his latter ones being indiflferent. His minia- 
tures are clear, firm, and spirited, generally accompanied with 
great force. I have seen a few of his landscapes in oil, which are 
tolerably good. He is better known as an engraver in mezzotiato, 
in which line he is unquestionably the first ; witness his fine prints 
from Rembrandt, and Wright of Derby ; these will remain the 
admiration of posterity. I flatter myself, that I have not judged 
partially of hb works, from having myself been his pupil, and 
from havmg found him a kind master, and polite gentleman. 

PROCTOR.— History and Sculpture. 

How painful the task of recording the misfortunes of this artist ! 
How shocking the thought, that the public should have been blind 
to his excellencies! After spending his small patrimony in the 
cultivation of his professional abiUties, he was reduced to such 
distress, that, not being able to pay a small bill, it made so great 
an impression on his mind, that, after wandering from the house 
of one friend to another, he was induced to return to his lodgings; 
where he sighed, languii^ed, and drooped into eternity! He 
painted some few historical pictures, which will never rank very 
high ; but as a sculptor he will ever be ckssed among the first; if 
not regarded as the very first, that have appeared in this country. 
His model of I&ion is justly considered as the finest piece of work 
ever produced by a native of Britain. Another of his works was 
the fine group of Diomede devoured by his Horses, and which he 
destroyed in a fit of despiur, because he could not g^ a purchaser 
at fifty pounds, after it had cost him t\i^lve months labor. What 
a loss are the public answerable for in him ! what had we not a 
right to expect from his great abilities ! He was mild, afiable, 
and modest; properties that ever attend conscious worth and 
transcendent abilities. But peace to his manes ! May his sfmt 
&id that rest in eternity, it was a stranger to here,* 

REINAGLE 

• For additional particulari of thii artwt, see the Excursion through 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, p. 58, 59. £. 
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REINAQLE PHILIP, A. R. A.— Landscape, Portrait, &c» 

All the pictures of this artist that I have seen, are m the man- 
ner of some one or other of the Flemish or Dutch masters ; and 
his powers of imitation are so great, that he may, with much pit>- 
priety, he included among those painters who live by fnaki$ig old • 
pictures. Foote observes. 

No matter what our modem wits deserve ; 
They*U thrive at andents, but at modems starve. 

His portraits are respectable ; and his birds, which he sometimes 
paints, are finely colored, and the fdumage b touched with great 
Ughtness. 

REYNOLDS SIR JOSHUA.— History and Portrait. 

Language b too feeble to do justice to the merits of thb very 
great man. As a portrait painter, he unquestionaMy ranks before 
any other; for thou^^ he did not draw equal to Van Dyck, yet 
for beautifol elegance in hb women, and dignity in hb men, and 
for a certam lovely air m hb children, he leaves them all behind. 
In light and shadow, he was a most consummate master: he 
seems to have possessed the art of combining light with light, and 
shadow with shadow, m a way superior to any thing of the kind 
m portraits, and that without redudng the whole to one light, and 
one dariK. He also had the power, in an eminent degree, of 
giving an interest in hb pictures beyond the mere portrait ; and 
for him it seems to have been reserved, to shake off that stiffiiess, 
or portrait-like air, found more or less in all other individual re- 
presentations. 

Hb coloring b rich, luxuriant, and glowing; and if some of hb 
pictures do not stand, it should not, by any means, be allowed to 
disparage hb talents, as the causes arose from the frequent experi- 
ments which he made to arrive at a high degree of ideal excdlence, 
not to be obtained with the colors in their simple state. No man 

Yy like 
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like him, knew how to make his drapery answer the pmpose of 
eiurichiiig hu figures, at may be seen in his fine picture of Colonbl 
Tarlton ; for though the figure b merely in a close jacket, by 
making it unite, in a certain di^gree, with the flags in the back- 
ground, it assumes a richness unexampled : others may have done 
the same by accident, in him it was principle. The taste and co^ 
loring m his bai^-grounds, are among the first specimeos of land- 
scape ; and the accompanying ornaments of vases, &c. are very 
judiciously selected. His historical pictuces ace not «» pleasing ; 
for though Ibe ddaro-^oacyra aad ookrag afe fine^ aad always ao* 
con^Mmied with str<Mig marks of a classical mind, yet the composi- 
tMA «HP€ars arlifidal, orstoiiied, and the expiessioB is not dwi^ 
«leva^. The pictufcs he painted fiMrlfaewmdew<^ New CoU^e 
Chapel, Oxford, of the Nativity, &c. are among the first spe* 
cimens of art in point of efi*ect and coloring; and the seven figures 
of the lower compartment, are equal to any thing in point of com- 
position. They represent the Cardinal Virtues, with Faith, H<^, 
Upd Charity ; the last of which is a lovely group. Many have 
foolishly said, that the art of paintmg on glass was lost; the truth 
IB) tin now it never wa» finrnd, as that wmdow testifies; and 
which will be considered by posterity, as a wonder of the world, 
aki^ rightly valued. 

His beaotifiil jMcture of CuFiD AND Psyche, which appeared 
in a recent sale, is most elegantly conceived ; it only wanted the 
mere name of Corregio, to mduce the connoisseurs to give 2000U 
Ibr it, which is not more than its value. What are we to think of 
tiiose pretenders, who imagine they know more than the artist ; 
who assert, that, '^ a painter cannot be a connoisseur ; and who 
mode^fy allow ** West to be a tolerable judge, and that Sir Joshua 
knew a littler 

I shall always esteem myself happy from having had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, and also particularly fortunate in the pleasure 
of seeing msuiy of hb best pictures fresh off the easel. He was mild, 
affiible, and gentleman-like, and highly industrious: winter and 
summer he breakfiuted at nine, entered his painting-room at ten, 
and never ceated till five, if the weather permitted. Malice has^ 

charged 
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efaarged him with avarice; probably, from hk not having been 
prodigal, like too many of the profession. His offer to me proves 
the contrary. At the time I made the drawings of the King at 
St. Paul's, after his iUne^s m 1789) Reynolds complimented me 
handsomely on seeing them; and afterwards observed, that '' the 
labor bestowed must have been soch, that I conld not be remnne» 
rated from selling them ; but if I would publish tfaera myself, he 
would lend me the money necessary, and engage to get me a 
handsome subscription among the nobility." Such an offer conld 
not have resulted from a person of an imuridoas disposition. And 
in the purchase of pictures, money was never an object; witness 
his ojfering to oovor twice with guineas (as the price of purchase) 
the picture of the Witch coming fnm Hell, with a Lap-Jnll qf 
Charms, by Teniers; and which he afterwards possessed, as he 
modestly declared, by mtly painting a portrait, a fancy subject, 
and another of his own works. He mentioned the sum it would 
have taken ; and which, to the best of my recollection, was 900 
gvmeas. ** He was a man ; take him for all in all, we shall not 
look iqpon his 19ce agam." By his abflities, he has raised a monu- 
HMit to his memoiy, which will remain as long as art, founded 
on the most exquisite wisdom, shall be admired ; and wiuch can 
only cease by ftie destruction of Time, m the extinction of the 
Universe. 

ROOKER MICHAEL AN6EL0. 
Landscape and Engraving. 
Poor Michael ! dejected and broken in ^irit, for want of due 
encouragement, drooped mto eternity the last day of Februaiy, 
1801, aged about fifiy-^even. The ingratitude of a friend, to 
whom he had lent a sum of money, and the neglect of an undis- 
ceining public, broke the heart of thb highly deserving and me- 
ritorious artist. The hand of folly is profuse in the purchase of 
old pictures; but the performances of living artists, however de> 
serving, are too frequently treated with contempt. While the 
wealthy and ignorant are suffered to dictate in matters of art, the 
professor will be left to suffer ; and ultimately the d^ty of science 

Yy2 will 
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will sink into obscurity and contempt, from its being renctofed 
subservient to little minds. 

This artist was the son and pupil of Ned Rool^er, of iacetiou» 
memory, and who for some time acted as an Harlequin at Drury 
Lane Theatre. He has left some admunble spedmens of engraving, 
as well as his father :* but his chief delight was drawmg, in which» 
for taste and execution, he stands unrivalled. He appears to have 
founded his manner on that of Paul Sandby; and though more 
feeble, yet with a charming eye to nature. Though a new and 
more dashing style at present prevails, it is less true, and un« 
questionably more artificial. For some years Hooker painted the 
scenes of the Haymarket Hieatre, in which he acquitted himself 
highly to the satisfaction of the public. 

SHELLEY SAMUEL. — Portrait and History, in small« 

Shelley was bora in Whitechapel ; and may, m some mea* 
sure, be considered as self-educated. He derived great advantage 
by copying the woiis of Reynolds m the early part of life, and on 
which he may be sakl to have founded his style. He is one 
among the few who do not consider the profession in a mepcenaiy 
pomt of view; and he has raised hnnself above the character of a 
mere miniature painter, by his historical pictures : many of these 
display a high degree of taste, particularly such as possess female 
figures ; to which he has die power of communicating great elegance 
of attitude, accompanied with a rich, harmcmious, and deep tone 

of 

• Ned Rooker engraved the platea for Sir William Chamben*s Civil 
Architecture, and many of thoie for Stewart's Antiquities. This Stewart 
was a great boaster, without either taste or knowledge, otherwise 
than in giving a dry detail of the measures of paru of a building. 
He made a pompous display of what he called his Ionian discove- 
ries, asserting, that he possessed the only specimens of the true antique in 
the world. Adams, the architect, with a view to mortify his pridcji, 
procured early proofs of the plates, and sent them, with an account of 
the af&ir, to Piranesi, at Rome, who pubKthed many beautiful examples. 
of the ancient Ionic before Stewart^i work made its appearance. 
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of eolor. His portiaits do not admit the same unlimited conunen- 
datioD as his &Dcy subjects, as they often appear flimsy ; and 
the men want that square determined marking, so justly belong- 
ing to the male character. The three great characteristic marks 
that distinguish the difierent parts of the human species, can scarce- 
ly be missed by the most superficial observer; the angles that ao 
company the male form, the beautiiul serpentine sweeps in the 
female, and the circles of which the lines of children are com* 
posed, must be obvious to eveiy one. 

No one has labored to acquire celebrity more than this artist, 
and no one is better entitled to the reqoectable rank he holds in 
society. Intanperance and study so widely differ in their pursuits, 
as to render it unpossible for them to exist in the same mind; or^ 
at any rate, in such a way as to afford any great or sensible ad* 
vantage to the agent: Minerva was never known to accept the cup 
from Ckce I 



SHERWIN JOHN KEYSE.— History and Engraving. 

This artist, who was a native of Sussex, and followed the bu- 
siness of a wood-cutter tilt nearly twenty years of age, possessed 
all that impudent assurance necessaiy to pushing his fortune in so- 
ciety; but what his forwardness procured, his folly lost, as, in the 
end, he disgusted all his friends, among whom were some of the 
principal nobility. Though in many respects fortunate, he made 
so ill a use of his means, that, by running from one excessto 
another, he broke a good constitution, impaired his mind, and so 
embarrassed his affiurs, that he was afraid to appear abroad : 
under these wretched circumstances he sunk into eternity, at the 
house of Wilkinson, the print-seller in ComhiD. His vanity was 
so great, that he imagined nothing too difficult for him to under- 
take; thb made him produce such wretched things as the * Deserted 
Village,' and the 'Siege of Gibraltar:' but the neplus ultra, was 
bis attempting a jncture in oil, fifty or sixty feet long, of the ' In- 
stallation of the Knights of St. Patrick,' and which, as far as it 
was carried, proved a wretched daub. The picture which he painted 
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10 water-colon for the (nint of the ^ Death of Chatham/ pomeautA 
considerable merit; but his unsettled diqpositioQ caused him to kate 
thisy as well as many other things, unfinished; some c^the headii 
in particular, were finely handled. Inhismodeof woiidng, he 
was rapid as light; and to this he unfortunately trusted, instead 
of to industiy. In his person be was remaikal^y weU made, with 
handsome features, and possessed of great muscular power, par- 
ticularly in the arms. As an engraver, he will evor rank among 
the first, as the prints he cuwculed soon afler he left Bartoiooi 
suflhiently evince; witness hia ' Christ baariag the Cross,' < Christ 
in the Garden with Maiy,' &c« all which stamp him a man <^ con- 
siderable abilities. He iJKed at the i^ of tiiu^hniney on August 
the 20th, 1790. 

SBflTH GEORGE, OF CHICHESTER.--Landscaps. 

The pictures of this artist are but rarely to be met with, nor 
are they m particular estimation, though he was fashionable in his 
day. Those winch I have seen, are chiefly rural subjects, pleasing 
in pomt of composition, but heavy in their coloring. The materials 
of his pictures were chiefly selected from the scenery round Chi- 
chester, of which place he was a native. His best pieces were 
those engraved by WooUett; and the prints are superior to the 
pictures. This artist was better paid than WOson, from whom he 
carried the prize at the Royal Society. There were three brothers 
of this family, all artists, who form the subject of a picture, 
painted and engraved by W. Pether : one of the brothers pajnted 
portraits; and the other, fruit and flowers. 

SMITH JOHN RAPHAEL.— PoRTBAiTS and Mezzotinto. 

This artist is the son of Smith of Derby, from whose land- 
scapes Vivaris engraved sundry views in Yorkshire, and a view of St. 
Vmcent's Rocks. Hefumishesa proof of how little early propensities 
can be depended on as indicative of genius; as his father chose 
his brother Samuel to be the artist, from his steadiness and eariy 
application; but his abilities have proved so confined, that he has 

not 



not produoed eve& a tolerable imniature. The subject of thta 
sketch was i^>preiitieed to a LineD-drapery and in that capacity be 
lived as a shopman in London; when, wbhiog to increade his fi- 
nances, which were but slender, in proportion to his wants, he 
amused himself in his leisui^ honrs with painting minlatnres; 
and making an essay at engraving, produced a print, called the 
Publk Ledger; ^en to all Pafiiei. This had so rapid a si^, 
that he shortly afterwards commenced Engraver, and nltimately at- 
tained great celebrity in ^ meeiotifito style. His prints after Sir 
Jbahna are extremely fine. Hiff Lord Richard CaKrendiBh, and tlio 
PHmate of Ireland, are two noble monoments ai art. He has 
latterly irttehedlriniseif to painlSng portraits in crayons: they are 
s%ht, but spirited ; yet they by no means compensate his loss m 
an engraver. He possesses tbe address to please all those who 
are fond of a song and a story, wiHi which he is always reaify. 
As he b not particularly fond of study, painting hasty portraits it 
better suited to his di^M>sition. The number of slight heads be 
has painted at a guinea are incalculable: one of the &mily told 
me, he had done as many in one week as brought him forty 
pounds, and each of them, I know, he could finish in an hour. 

STOTHARD THOMAS, R. A.— History. 

Every eminent artist has some peculiar character of excellence 
prevailing in his woriis : in those of Stothard, the highly valuable 
qualities of female beauty and elegance strongly prevail, and that 
in a degree infinitely beyond hb cotemporaries. His designs for 
the Novelist's Magazine, and other publications, are superior to 
any thing of the kind ever produced ; for though the littleness in 
the French style was formerly supposed calculated for vignettes, 
yet the masterly way in which Heath has engraved fix>m thb ai^ 
tbt, has made them universally admired, and infinitely outstepped 
eveiy thing of the kind produced in Europe. Hb dravrings are 
highly esteemed, as they are decorated with all the charms of 
beauty : hb female figures are angelic, light, tripping, and fvA\ of 
grace ; and the coloring b warm and brilliant, with a light spirited 

touchy 
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touchy highly ftsdnatbg. Of his cMaro'OicttrOf the light is geae- 
nUy broady massy, and prevalent Expression he appears bat 
little acquamted with; a defect particuburly observable m tiiose of 
his drawings tiiat reqiure energy. His oil pictures are not equal 
to his diawii^; they are slight, crade, and destitute of force; but 
in them hb women iasdnate. His best I ever saw are two in 
Macklin's Gallery; Solomon, from Prior; and Aminta and Theo- 
dora, from Mallet:* the latter was extremely fine. Some of his 
aO^orical subjects are very beautifully executed, and the figures 
are managed in a style that has ever appeared to me highly poetic, 
and justly, calculated for such subjects. On the whole, I cannot 
help concluding, by placing him among the few who prefer mind 
to the lesser excellencies and embellishments of the art; or, in other 
words, one who prefers thought to action; for if his works are 
slight, an ample compensatioD is made in the general good ar- 
rangement of the whole. 

TURNER WILLIAM, R. A.— Landscape. 
Highly to the credit of this artist, he is indebted principally to 
his own exertions for the abilities which he possesses as a painter, and 
for the respectable situation that he holds in society. He may be 
considered as a strikmg instance of how much may be gained by 
industry, if accompanied with temperance, even without the assis- 
tance of a master. The way he acquired his professional powers, 
was by borrowing, where he could, a drawing or picture to copy 
from; or by making a sketch of any one in the Exhibition early in 
the morning, and finishing it at home. By such practices, and by a 
patient perseverance, he has overcome all the difficulties of the art ; 
so that the fine taste and color which his drawings possess, are scarce- 
ly to be found in any other, and are accompanied with a broad, firm 
chiarchoscurOf and a light and elegant touch. The man must be 

loved 

* To the disgrace of the age, this picture wai positively sold at 
Sqmb\s Auction Room for 121. i2%. and its companion, Solomon, reject- 
ed for ten guineas. 
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loTed for his woib; for his person is not striking, nor his conver- 
sation brflliant. He was bora m Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
where his iatiier conducted a decent trade. Though hb pictures 
possess great breadth of lig^t and shade, accompanied widi a fine 
tone of color, his handling is sometimes unfirm, and the objects 
are too indefinite: he vappean, indeed, to have but a superficial 
notion of form. 

WALE SAMUEL.— History. 

The labors of this artist must be known to most people, firom 
the vast number of designs that he made for the different publica- 
tions of his time, and many of which were finely engraved by Qng- 
nimi, Ryland, and others. His works had little to recommend 
them, as he drew incorrectly, and had no idea of the chiarthoscuro. 
The most admirable part of his pictures consists m the architec- 
ture of the back-grounds; and in this I suspect him to have been 
assbted by Gwin, the Architect, who lived in th^ house with him, 
and who has left many specimens of his abilities; as the Magdalen 
Bridge, Oxon; the beautifiil Section of St. Paul's, engraved by E. 
Rooker; and its companion, an Elevation of St. Paul's, die en- 
graving of which was b^an by Lowry,* but stopped by the ava- 
rice of a Bookseller, who sued the poor Engraver for the penalty 
of fifty pounds, because it was not finished by the time agreed on; 
a conduct which provoked him to destroy what was done, though 
considerable. This artist delivered Lectures on Perspective at the 
Royal Academy. 

WARD JAMES. — ^Landscape and Figubes. 
I SPEAK of thb artist merely on account of his picture of the 
Bull-bait, which may be ranked among the finest modem produc- 

Z z tions, 

* One circumstance in the practice of this artist, and worthy of 
being recorded, is, that he does not etch with steel pointy as is usual, 
but with diamond, and other hard stones, (the former being preferred,) 
set in handles as needles : this, with the assistance of his machine, gives 
unexampled beauty to his ruling. 
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tioos, and infinitdy beyond any thing from the pencfl of Morhmd: 
the groaping of the figures is well contrived, particularly of those 
in the middle distance, which are in a wonderful fine tone of color 
and keeping: they are full of animation and character. The 
douds are findy composed, and, as well as all the other parts, in 
a most agreeable tone of color. This (Ncture so fiir surpasses any 
other produced by this artist, as to excite every one's wonder; and 
I d^nnot help thinking, that it is the only picture he ever produ- 
ced, as all his others are more or less imitatiods. What a check 
must it prove to the exertions of an artist, when be considers that 
the labor and merit of such a performance could only produce 
the inadequate price of forty pounds; and that firom a dealer, who 
modestly expects one hundred and fifty, and has refused the hun- 
dred! Of all the imitators of Morland, diis artist is by f^r the 
best; but from that he derives little advantage, as the honest 
tribe of picture-dealers very amscientiouify take out hb name, and 
insert that of Morland, knowing well the value of a name to a 
true connoisseur. He is well known as an Engraver m mez20tinto» 
to which he was bred under his brother William, who is an artist 
of considerable abiiitiesy and was pupil to J. R, Smith. 

WEBBER JOHN.— Landscape. 

Webber, who was one of the artists that accompanied Cap- 
tain Cook round the world, is well known by the prints done from 
his drawings for the Illustration of the Voyage in whidi that great 
man was unfortunately lulled; and as the artist was within sight 
of that transaction, he made a drawing of it, that was engraved by 
Bartolozzi. Hb Views in the South Seas are by far die best of 
his works. Though he attempted to paint the figure, he drew in- 
correctly: hb coloring was also too green; and he oflen wanted 
dq>th of shadow: hb touch was firm; and some of hb drawings 
are clean, and well handled. He died of a strangury some time in 
the year 1794. 
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WEST BENJAMIN, P. R. A.— History and Portrait. 

West, the meritorious President <^ the Royal Academy, was 
bom in America, to which country his grandfather accompanied 
the benevolent Penn. He very early di^layed a strong mcHnation 
for drawing ; and through the fruits of his own industiy, and the 
patronage of a military gentleman, he was enabled to repair to Italy 
for the better prosecution of his studies. Here his progress in the 
art was very rapid, notwithstanding the interruptions occasioned by 
two or three illnesses. He afterwards resolved to visit the country 
of his ancestors, and arrived in London in August, 1763. The 
success of the pictures whidi he exhibited at the Qreat Room in 
Spring Gardens, in die followmg year, was the cause of his fixing 
his residence in the Metropolis. The historical works he has since 
produced, are numerous beyond precedent ; no other artist in the 
worid ha.viiig ever completed so many. Hb best compositions are 
those from Sacred Histoiy : in those from the English Histoiy, the 
central parts are too often left vacant, instead of being most occu* 
pied, as m the La Hogue, the Battle of tbe Boyne, and the 
Landing of Charles the Second; m all which the groups of figures 
are at the sides of the pictures. In some instances, hb chiaro* 
oicuro b not sufiSdently massed, the lights and shades bemg too 
much separated by the great weight of middle-tint. Hb draperies 
are much better cast than those of any other artist of the day, 
and approach the simplicity of tiie Roman school ; but there b 
too great a similarity in hb heads and figures, through hb making 
too frequent a use of an individual model. Hb sketches possess 
great fire and merit, and will justly be held in high estimation, as 
long as the arts 'are admired. Of hb portraits, much cannot be 
said in their praise ; but of hb productions from hbtory, no living 
artist can dispute the superiority. 

WESTALL RICHARD, R. A.— History and Portrait. 
West all b an artist who, in one sense, b great in littie things, 
as hb merit lies in neatness and color; yet in the latter he b 

Z z 2 sometimes 
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sotnetiiiies gaudy ; and he too often sacrifices hb subjects to hand- 
ling. It is beyond all question, that the big^r walks of the arts 
are iiyured by the trickery of execution, or a great show of color; 
as these practices draw the attention from the subject to the 
painter, whose duty it should be to keep unseen ; except, perhaps, 
when the subject is taken irom some ^cene in low life, as in many of 
the Dutch pictures, where the whole merit may be in the handling; 
or, in other words, in the artist showing himself. Subjects beau- 
tiful in themselves, also admit of a high degree of decoration ; 
and those, in my opinion, are the sort in which this master best 
succeeds. His drawing of Sappho is well grouped and colored, 
with some most lovely female characters. His Storm in Harvest, 
though more admired, is less perfect, as the violence of the color- 
kig is obtrusive, and unsuitable to the solemnity of such an awful 
ccmvulsion of nature. Though I admire some of his little rural 
i^resentations, yet they, want that sunple rusticity so admirable 
in Gainsborough. He most unquestionably has great merit in 
subjects that admit of decoration ; but his drawing is incorrect ; 
and his heads want the appearance of variety. Of his oil pictjures, 
they are, for the most part, hard in their shadows; and the lights 
are overcharged with color. One of die best m this way, was a 
Thre^er, which was dear, brilliant, and silveiy; and so true to 
Nature, as to astonish me that he did not oftener paint in the 
same style. Some of his portraits in oil are veiy q[Mritedly paints 
ed : and hb whole lengths on paper are very tasty, and do him * 
great credit for their beauty. I cannot dismiss thb article, with* 
out declaring, diat 1 think hb abilities by no means common: 
those are not trifling powers, that can cany the arts so far, after 
the first seven years of hb tune was passed with a silver engraver. 

WHEATLEY FRANCIS, R. A.— History and Landscape. 

Who thb prodigal son commenced hb studies under, I know 
not ; but from hb intimacy with Mortimer, he derived great pro- 
fessional advantage. Dire necessity once compelled him to take a 
trip to Ireland, whence he returned with an increased reputation^ 

I bul 
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but little profit. Hb taste in the arts led him to the pttstorel^ m 
some of which representations he has been successful ; but he often 
hurt his subjects by over-dressing his nistics, which gave them 
the fiippant air of the French school, and destroyed the simplicity 
requisite in such scenes. 

Among his oil pictures, the best are those in the Shakespeare 
Gallery, some of which are highly reputable to the artist. Hit 
picture of the < Riots in 1780/ was but an indifierent performance; 
yet he was fortunate in having it so finely engraved by Heath; 
but the plate was afterwards ruined in the prmting. His coloring 
is rather glaring than true ; nor does he appear to have had a just 
knowledge of harmony. His drawings are rather destitute of 
force; but his figures are touched with great smartness and spirit; 
and some of his scenes of * Country Fairs' do him very great cre- 
dit. He died on the fifth of July, 1801, of the gout, with which 
he had been long harrassed. 

WILSON RICHARD, R. A. —Landscape. 
This giant of the English school was very unfortunate in his 
day, as many of the pictures that he sold for six or seven guineas,, 
now fetch fifty or sixty pounds: but hb works are now better 
miderstood, and will continue to be adoured whilst mind b con- 
sklered as a test of excellence in art.* In the chiaro-oscuro and 
color, he was all that Sir Joshua was; in both he was most con» 
summately skilled ; and in the former he surpassed every other land- 
scape painter. Hb shadows are always broad and massy. Hb 
forms are grand, majestic, and well selected; and his compositions 

are 

* A« a proof of the knowledge of z Connoisseur at that time, take 
the following anecdote. A gentleman having a Claude so damaged as 
to require a new sky, employed Wilson to put it in ; and when done^ 
brought some of his friends to see it, one of whom was the late Dr. 
Chauncey, who, on beholding the picture, exclaimed, *' 1 here ! there it 
a sky ! Where is the artist alive who can paint such a one ?** So much 
for the judgment of a mere amateur ! The difference between a painter 
and a critic is, that the latter ends his inquiries where the former begins^ 
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are not inctunbered with a multitude of parts, a fiiult often obser- 
liable in Claude. Among his most classical compositions, is to be 
ranked that with thestoiy of Mdeager;' the^Ceyxand Akione,'^ 
engraved by WooUett; and the fine one of Niobe/ by Smith. 

Wilson was bom in Denbighshire. He went to Italy as a portrait 
pamter, having been the pupil of Hudson ; but calling at Venice, 
on Zuccharelli, while he waited for his coming home, he made a 
sketch in oil from the window, which so pleased Zuccharelli, that 
he persuaded him to pursue landscape painting, and this advice 
he adopted. Afterwards being in great distress at Rome, Vemet 
not only bought some of hb landscapes, but generously placed them 
with his own, and recommended them to the English nobility and 
gently in the strongest manner. ^' Don't talk of my landscapes, 
when you have so clever a fellow in your countryman, Wilson,* 
was the observation of this liberal French artist. 

WRIGHT JOSEPH, OF DERBY. 
History, Fancy Subjects, and Landscapes.. 

Amono the variety of subjects painted by this artist, I have 
always given the preference to his effects of fire, and to bis moon- 
lights: of thdr excellence be has left numberless examines, which, 
in point of merit, rank infinitely above any thing in the Dutch 
schoob. One of the finest pieces of coloring of a moonlight ever 
produced, is his picture of the Lady in Comus, engraved by J. R. 
Smith. In his effects of artificial light, the chiaro-oscuro is broad 
and massy, and the tone of color true to Nature, as may be seen 
in his fine representation of the Iron Forge, die Orreiy, Smiths' 
Shops, and others. Hb landscapes of day-light scenes, though ge- 
nerally clever, are soraetunes hard, and heavy in their shadows. 
He neither drew his figures correctly, nor designed them in a good 
taste, in his attempts at hbtory; and his coloring partook of a 
clayey hue, like Mortimer^s, which made them appear heavy. He 
died at Derby in 1798, aged sixty-four. 

ZOFFANU 

* Wilson is said to have composed this picture for a pot of beer set on 
the remains of a Stilton cheese. 
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ZOFFANU JOHAN, R. A. — ^History and Portrait. 

This artist was born at Frankfort. About die year 1764 or 5, 
he arrived in England, at the age of thirty-two or three, and 
was for a long while doomed to suffer all the hardships resulting 
from poverty. From thb situation he was haf^ily rescued by the 
friendly hand of Lord Barrington, who sat to him for hb portrait, 
which he finished vrith so much success^ as to lay a foundation for 
his future reputation. The most esteemed of hb works, are his 
representations of dramatic performers, which possess great truth 
of expression, with a fine deep tone of color. Among other pic- 
tures that contributed to raise his r^utation, was the combmed 
portraits of the Academicians, and those of the Royal Family. But, 
notwithstanding his success, and tbe liberal encouragement which 
he received, hb circumstances became so embarrassed, that he 
was under the necessity of going to Italy; and hb Majesty b said 
to have interested hhnself so far on thb occasion, as to have re- 
commended hun to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. While at Flo- 
rence, he painted hb celebrated picture of the Florence Galleiy. 
On hb return to Britain, after a short stay, he got permisnon to 
go tO' the East Indies, vdiere he acquired great sums by painting 
copper-colored Nabobs: but though he came home with a heavier 
purse, hb faculties appear to have suffered as an artist, which b 
sufficiently evinced in those miserable works, the Plundering of the 
French King^s Cellar, and tbe Asiatic Embassy. Indeed, hb abili- 
ties have decayed to such a degree, as to leave few traces of hb 
former great powers. Like Vanderwerf, and other German ar- 
tists, he finishes highly; and may be ranked among the first mas- 
ters of that school. 



THE END. 



friattd by T. MaUco, tttrboon-LtM, Loabtrd-strcn. 
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